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HE dreamy, soothing fragrance of Vantine’s 
7K Temple Incense brings to mind the rosy dawns, 
the brilliant sunlight, the purple dusks of the Orient 


—the enchantment of strange Far Eastern Countries. 


Vantine’s Temple Incense. Burners and Sets are sold by the best shops everynhere. 
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Perfume Your Home with /~*°~~ ~ Incense ! 


When burned in reception hall, its perfume will es 
pervade the upper rooms, purifying the air by absorb- - 
ing and dispensing all odors, and, when burned {jl 
near clothes closet or press, will impart a most jy 
pleasing perfume to all clothing contained therein. Ki) 


Should your dealer not have them, write us and we will be glad to supply ) 


you direct. For gerxerous sample write Dept G. 
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By using this advertisement in place of a 
salesman, you can save $43. For we offer, by 
this plan, the identical Oliver formerly priced 
at $100 at a surprising reduction—#$57. 

This new selling plan is extremely simple. 
It is the result of short-cut ways of distribution 
which we learned during the war. And so you 
profit. 

We found that it was unnecessary to have 
great numbers of traveling salesmen and 
numerous, expensive branch houses through 
the country. We were also able to discontinue 
many other superfluous, costly sales methods. 


Free Trial 


The coupon brings you an Oliver for free 
trial. Do not send a penny in advance. When 
the Oliver arrives, use it as if it were your 
own. Note its sturdy construction and hand- 
some appearance. Judge its work, its speed, 
its easy operation. Note all its betterments. 

If you agree that this Oliver is the finest 
typewriter money can buy, and decide to buy 
it, simply send us $3 per month, until the $57 
is paid. 

If you do not want it, ship it back, express 
collect. We will then refund the out-going 
transportation charges. 

At no time during the trial are you under 
the slightest obligation to buy. You are the 
sole judge. No eager salesman need influence 
vou. . 


Over 700,000 Sold 


Among the prominent users are: 
U. S. Steel Corporation Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Pennsylvania Railroad Otis Elevator Company 
National City Bank of N.Y. ColumbiaGraphophoneCo. 
Boston Elevated Railways N. Y. Edison Co. 


and a host of others of equal rank 


This Coupon Saves You $43 









The Identical $100 Model 


The Oliver has not been changed in the slightest. 
Only our plan of distribution. For $57 you obtain 
the identical Oliver, Model 9, formerly priced at $100, 
And it is a new machine, the latest product of our 
factories. Please do not confuse this offer with those 
for second-hand, rebuilt machines. 

If any typewriter is worth $100, it is this speedy 
Oliver. No machine is finer. And the Oliver has 
dozens of improvements not found elsewhere. 

It has a standard keyboard, so that any operator 
may use it. And it is easy to learn, for the begin 
ner. We will send free “The Van Sant System of 
Touch Typwriting.” if requested when ordering. This 
is the system used by many of the best business 


colleges. 
Order Today 


Send the coupon now for your free trial Oliver 
or further information. The coupon brings EITHER. 
Check it accordingly. 

Remember, this is an out and out free trial offer. 
made by the Oliver Typewriter Company itself. 

And that the saving of $43 comes from ow’ new 
way of selling. Mail the coupon now for the free 
trial Oliver or further information. 


Canadian Price, $72 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
434 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


(71.02) 


SAVE $ 43° 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 434 Oliver T; pewriter Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
g MB nes me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspec- 






tion. If I keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per 
menth. The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point is...........cseeeeeeeeeees eeeeesececececccsescessees 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I 
3 choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your ex- 







pense at the end of five days. Z 

Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your 
book—-—-“‘The High Cost of Typewriters——The Reason and 7 

a the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further information. 
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THE GLORY OF THE UPWARD PATH 


As told in the letters of men who are traveling it 


WO paths begin at the bottom of 
the hill of life. 


One of them winds about the base, 
thru years of routine and drudgery. Now 
and then it rises over a knoll representing 
a little higher plane of living made possible 
by hard earned progress; but its route is 
slow and difficult and bordered with mo- 


notony. 


The other mounts slowly at first, but 
rapidly afterwards, into positions where 
every problem is new and stirring, and 
where the rewards are comfort, and travel 


and freedom from all fear. 


Let us glance for a moment at the letters 
men write who are treading this fortunate 
path. Such letters come to the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute in every mail; they are 
the most thrilling feature of the Institute's 
business day. 


Exultant letters they are, full of hope 
and happiness; the bulletins of progress on 
the upward path. 


My income has increased 
750 per cent 


ERE is one from an official in the 

largest enterprise of its kind in the 
world. “In the past eight years my income 
has increased 750%. The Course has 
been the foundation in my business train- 
ing.” 

Another from an officer in a successful 
manufacturing company: “Last Friday 
was a happy day for me; I was elected a 
member of the Board of Directors of this 
company. The day when I enrolled with 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute was the 
turning point in my career.” 


Whole volumes could be filled with 
letters of this sort. A fewof them have 
been printed in the Institute’s book entitled 


“Forging Ahead In Business.””’ Thousands 
of others are open records in the Institute’s 


offices. 


In the past ten years the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has enrolled many 
thousands of men in its Modern Business 
Course and Service ; and to-day the monthly 
rate of enrolment is more than three times 
as great as ever before. 


Progressive men who are 
moving up 


HESE were men, not boys, when 

they enrolled. Their average age was 
thirty-three years. They had already 
made their start in business; they were suc- 
cessful in one department—in selling, or 
accounting, in production, or banking, or 
insurance, or factory or ofice management. 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute 
rounded out their knowledge by giving 
them the fundamentals of all departments 
of business. Few men in business ever 
gain that all-round knowledge; so few 
that the demand for them is always in 
excess of the supply. 


They are the men who reach the heights 
of executive responsibility and reward 
which lie at the end of the upward path. 


You are paying whether you 
profit or not 


T may sound strange to say that you 
are paying for business training whether 
you take it or not. Nevertheless it is true. 


You are paying in years of moderat 
progress when the progress might be rapid 
and sure; paying in opportunities that pass 
you by because you have not the training 
or self confidence to reach out and grasp 
them; paying in years of routine service 
when you might enjoy the stimulus and the 
glory of the upward path. 


Surely a training so many times tested, 
a training which brings so many letters like 
the two that have been quoted, is worth 
your investigation at least. 


Send for ‘Forging Ahead 
in Business” 


HOUSANDS of men have take: 
the first definite step up, by sending 
for the 116 page book which the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute publishes entitled “Forg- 
ing Ahead In Business.’ 
while business information, and letters from 


It contains worth 


men in positions exactly similar to yours. 
It will be sent without obligation; there 
is a copy for every man of serious purpos¢ 
Send for your copy to-day. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


378 Astor Place New York City 4 


Send me without obligation, ‘Forging 
Ahead in Business." 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position......... 
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‘Training for 


HE BIG JOB 1s always looking 

for you. The finest thing the Little 

Job can do is to train you for the Big 

Job. Remember that, when you are 

discouraged over the unimportance of 
the Little Job. 

The finest indication of your fitness 
for the larger responsibility is your in- 
clination to look well after the small 
Sometimes what might 
seem to be a tedious, insignificant task 
may be the training-ground for the 
bigger job that is to follow. 

A business woman who seemed per- 
manently divorced from “Ol Lady 
Luck” was bemoaning her fate at being 
forced to undertake a task that seemed 
beneath her. 

‘Any job is exactly like a nettle,” 
pointed out her mother, who was wise 
in her own generation. “If you han- 
dle it tenderly you will get stung; but 
a vigorous clutch will conquer even a 
nettle.” 

The business woman went back to 
her work and threw her soul into it. 
She mastered every detail of it. With- 
in a few months the Big Job sought her 


the Big Job 


out. And one of its chief requirements 
was a complete knowledge of the de- 
tails she had thought so tiresome in the 
Little Job. But it was because she un- 
derstood these details that she had 
made herself ready for the Big Job. 

Holding fast to a definite purpose 
is the rudder that swings you in line 
for the Big Job. Knowing just what 
you want and what you intend to try 
for invariably brings you in touch with 
the current on which the Big Job floats. 

There is a Big Job for every Big 
Woman. But there is small use in 
landing it if you cannot handle it for 
lack of training. It is developing a keen, 
personal interest in your work that 
counts in the long run. There is no 
sex in inefhciency—any more than 
there is in success. If you are not do- 
ing your best on the job you have, then 
you are not worth the money that ts 
being paid you whether you are a 
man or a woman. 

But the minute you are ready for it, 
you’ll not have to look for the Big Job 
—it will see you, for it is always on 
the lookout for your kind. 
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' Victor Recaiie 
As famous for their fidelity 
as for the artists they present 


Absolute faithfulness of reproduction is the one essential the 
greatest artists demand in the making of talking-machine records. 

Because of their dominant position in the world of music, 
because of the pride they take in their art, it is a prime requisite 
that their interpretations shall be reproduced in all their original 
beauty. 

It is highly significant that the world’s greatest singers and 
instrumentalists have entrusted their art to the Victor and 
Victor Records as the one medium through which they them- 
selves wish to be heard. 

There are Victrolas in great variety of styles from $25 to 
$1500, and any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you wish 
to hear. New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on 
the 1st of each month. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden y =. New Jersey 
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“Anybody standing on your feet ? 
Then move on.” 

The spellbound Mr. Gerber found 
answer. Real!” he observed pro- 
foundly, referring to the shading of 
Miss Budd’s rounded cheeks. 


Scenery 


Isn’t Everything 


By JAY GELZER 


Illustrated by cA. L. BAIRNSFATHER 


T was the great Morris Gerber himself who found her, on one 

of those frequent nocturnal pilgrimages of his in search of 
material for future stardom. On just some such expedition he 
stumbled on Tillie Swanson, afterward known as Otillie Swan, 
with her corn-colored hair, her sea-blue eyes, her melting, quiver- 
ing contralto voice and the facile tears which Morris Gerber has 
minted into pure gold for himself. Likewise it was on just some 
such stroll that his keen eye discovered Charley Banks, with his 
electric smile, his brimming magnetism and his wonderful strength. 
which have helped to pile the Gerber income-tax into staggering 
figures. The failures among Morris Gerber’s personal discoveries 
have been surprisingly few, his successes numerous; so it was 
with a familiar thrill of anticipation that he came to a full stop 
before the shabby white-and-gilt cashier’s cage of a second-class 
motion-picture show on a shabby unpretentious street in the mid- 
dle eighties. 

The hour was six-thirty, too early for the first rush of patrons. 
The lurid posters in glaring red and yellow, depicting blonde 
beauty in the toils of a mustached villain, could hardly have en- 
gaged the attention of the blasé Mr. Gerber—nor did they. With 
something of the poise of a hunting dog scenting quarry, Mr. 
Gerber had stopped exactly before the ticket-seller’s booth. 
Within, an incandescent bulb shed its effulgence upon the ferfect 
beauty of the young lady in charge of the cardboard tickets and 
the scanty handful of change. 

Now, Mr. Gerber knew feminine perfection when he saw it, and 
the vision beneath the flyspecked bulb left him temporarily gasp- 
ing for air. No need, therefore, to ramble on in meaningless terms 
of skin with the texture of a white rose, of hair as dark as the 


hour before dawn, of eyes heavily fringed with jetty lashes, or 
of a throat which rose like an ivory column from shoulders only 
equaled in Greek statuary. If Morris Gerber, that expert in fem- 
inine pulchritude, admitted that she was flawless, undoubtedly 
Miss Minnie Budd was flawless. 

Mr. Gerber paused an appreciable second, proving with his own 
eyesight that the vision he beheld was real. From within the 
cage issued a not unpleasant contralto voice: 

“Eleven cents, please.” 

The eleven cents not forthcoming, the voice spoke again, with 
a tinge of acerbity: “Anybody standing on your feet? No? Then 
kindly move on—I need air.” 

The spellbound Mr. Gerber found answer. “Real!” he observed 
profoundly, referring to the shading of Miss Budd’s rounded 
cheeks. Then: ‘Say, girl, how much you getting on this job?” 

Miss Budd assumed the weary expression she reserved for 
youths flirtatiously inclined. Then, catching a clearer view of the 
inoffensive, unassuming Mr. Gerber, she softened into reply. “Ten 
dollars per!” she informed him curtly. 

“Tt’s a crime!’”—heatedly from Mr. Gerber. “Why, girl, IT’ 
stake you to a hundred per just for walking around and looking 

retty.” 

i Miss Budd surveyed him with the disillusioned stare of one 
whose unwise trust has been betrayed. “Aint you the regular 
devil!” she demanded cuttingly. ‘And you look like you was 
married and lived in Hoboken and had a string of kids waiting 
home for you. It just shows you never can tell! Well, Mr. 
Smarty, I’m poor but honest. And I don’t want an automobile: 
And when I go home, I’d rather go home alone. And I’m not 
wearing any diamonds this year, thank you. Do you get me?” 

“T get you, but you don’t get me!”—from Mr. Gerber with 
sulky dignity. From his wallet he majestically produced a card 
and laid it in the aperture before her. 
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Miss Budd read it placidly. “You may be a cousin of Vander- 
feller’s, for all I know,” she remarked kindly. ~“But this don’t 
_mean anything in my young life.” 

Mr. Gerber smiled forgivingly. “I’m a theatrical producer 
with a chain of theaters from New York to San Fran’,” he eluci- 
dated. “I’m the Morris Gerber.” 

“Well, the Morris Gerber, what’s the job?” inquired Miss Budd 


“]'m putting on a new musical revue in September. You can 
have a part in that.” 

Miss Budd surveyed him with suspicion. 
manded warily. 

Morris Gerber spread his hands protestingly. ‘Legs is legs, 
and the tired business man don’t pay out three dollars a seat to 
see a lot of mummies floating around in shrouds.”’ Then, seeing 
the prompt refusal dawning in Miss Budd’s eyes, he yielded to her 
unreasonableness. “When I think of you wasting that figure and 
face in this cage, and of the knock-kneed bunch drawing my good 
coin as a chorus—” He sighed. “But have it your own way. 
You can be a show-girl with a long satin gown, a big hat and a 
shepherdess crook. Will that do?” 

Miss Budd reflected. “This coop is hot in summer and cold in 
winter. And ten dollars a week aint buying me many pairs of 
silk stockings.” 

“What's your name?” Mr. Gerber inquired as he prepared to 
depart. 

“Minnie Budd.” 

The outraged Mr. Gerber groaned. “Honest, if ever I'd come 
across one girl with the right name for her, just one, I wouldn't 
mind it so much. There aint more than two or three names in 
captivity that’d suit you—say Cleopatra now, or Venus, or Aphro- 
dite. But Minnie Budd!” 

“Cleopatra!” ruminated Miss Budd. 
she?” 

Sketchily Mr. Gerber outlined the imperishable romance of the 
Egyptian queen and Marc Antony. 

“And was you figuring on being the Antony guy?” inquired Miss 
Budd icily. 

Mr. Gerber stiffened with excess of dignity. “I don’t happen 
to be living in Hoboken,” he remarked crossly. “But I am, as 
you surmised, a married man with a family. Call at my office 
Monday.” 

Miss Budd twisted a ticket from the limp roll uncoiling before 
her. “Want to see the show?” 

“My Gawd, no!” said the horrified Mr. Gerber, and departed 
in haste. 

“Queer little duck!” mused Miss Budd, watching his retreating 
back. For the rest of the evening it was very, very hard for Miss 
Minnie Budd to confine her attentien strictly to tickets at eleven 
cents each for adults, six for children under ten. 


“Tights?” she de- 


“That’s classy. Who was 


N Monday next, in the dim and cavernous interior of an 
empty theater, Mr. Morris Gerber, conversing with Mr. 
Benny Firkin, whose job it is successfully to produce the various 
musical comedies Mr. Gerber contracts for, radiated enthusiasm. 
“I’m sending you a new one,” he informed. “A regular girl! 
She looks just like all the other girls in the world ought to look 
and—don’t. Just to see that girl walk across the stage is going 
to lift the baldheads out of their seats. Her what the French call 
tout ensemble is magnificent.” 

“Scenery isn’t everything,” grumbled Benny Firkin, who had 
become a pessimist, from the frequent seeing of many things go 
wrong which should have gone right. 

“That depends upon the scenery,” defended Mr. Gerber ex- 
pansively. “Have a cigar, Benny!” Then his keen eye caught 
sight of a hesitating figure advancing through the semi-gloom. 
“There she is!” he indicated. 

Mr. Firkin’s jaundiced eye fastened upon the new arrival. “Je- 
hosaphat!” he let slip. : 

“Didn’t I say so!” exulted Mr. Gerber joyously. 

“You said it,” admitted Mr. Benny Firkin reverently. “But 
you didn’t say half enough at that.” Then, coming down to mun- 
dane things: “Can she act?” 

“How do I know?”—crossly from Mr. Gerber. “With that 
scenery she don’t have to act!” 

“She'll have to act a little,” said Mr. Benny Firkin thought- 
fully. With a smile he hastened to meet the new arrival. 

“Welcome to our city, Helen of Troy!” he greeted. 

Miss Budd regarded his effusion in much the same manner she 
might have noticed the gamboling of a playful lapdog. ‘What 
do I have to do to earn that hundred every week?” she inquired. 


=—. 


“I’m here to show you,” informed Mr. Firkin with a kibing 
smile. “Can you dance?” 

“No.” 

“Can you sing?” 

“Never could carry a tune!”—with immense indifference. 

Mr. Benny Firkin’s face clouded. He sighed. “Well, I’m here 
to teach you. Let’s begin. Try these dance-steps. Do just as 
I do. -One, two, three—skip.” 

“One, two, three—skip!” echoed Miss Budd obediently. 

And suddenly, for no apparent reason whatever, Mr. Morris 
Gerber experienced a decidedly sinking sensation. 


‘ 


,“XACTLY four weeks later Mr. Benny Firkin, who has in- 
vented more new dance-steps than even the famous Geo. M., 
sent for Morris Gerber. 

“See here,” he declared desperately, his'derby hat crushed far 
down on his head, the perpetually unlit cigar drooping disconso- 
lately from the corner of his mouth. “You gotta take this dame 
offa my hands before I go nutty.” 

“What dame?” inquired Mr. Gerber loftily. 

“That Statue of Liberty queen you wished onto me!”—indig- 
nantly. 

Mr. Gerber meditated. 
finally. 

Benny Firkin threw up his hands in disgust. 
he burst out eloquently. 

“You mean she’s a lemon?” 

““Lemon!’” Mr. Firkin shrugged his shoulders expressively. 
“She’s worse than that; she’s plain jinx! I couldn’t teach her to 
dance in a million years; no more could I teach her to sing. She's 
tune-shy and she’s rhythm-shy. She can’t get within speaking 
distance of a tune, and she gambols through a set of dance-steps 
with all the animation of a Jersey cow. There aint but one thine 
you can depend on her doing, and that’s to do everything dead 
wrong. Why, when she dances with the chorus, she makes it look 
like the whole blamed chorus is out of step, and she’s the only one 
right! And she makes the rest of them look like a bunch of selling 
platers.” 

Mr. Gerber sighed. “It’s a shame to waste those looks.” he 
cogitated. “Can't we just let her walk on and off a few times 
without doing anything? With that scenery she don’t have to 
do much to make a hit.” 

“We can,” said Benny Firkin darkly. 
me suggested it.” 

On the opening night of ““The Lavender Lady,” Miss Rosa Stair, 
once Rosie Sims of the five-and-ten, but now ascended to star- 
dom of the first magnitude, sent for Morris Gerber in a state of 
white fury. 

“What I want to know, Morris Gerber,” she threw at hint when 
he came through the door of her dressing-room, filled with flowers 
by a thoughtful management, “is whether or not this is my show?” 

And Morris Gerber, thinking of his long contract with Rosi 
Stair and the undeniable dollars her popularity had poured int: 
his treasury, hastened to reassure her. “It’s all your own show. 
Rosie.” 

“Then take that walking statue out of it,” demanded Miss Stair 
hotly, twisting petulantly free of the hovering hands of her maid 
“Even a spotlight wont keep the eyes of the audience on me when 
she’s on the stage. Honest, you’d think she was the star! And she 
can’t act for sour apples—all she does is walk around.” 

“But such walking!” protested Morris Gerber appreciatively. 
“Tt’s her scenery does the trick, Rosa.” 

“Am I the star of this show or not?” demanded Rosa Stair with 
approaching hysterics. 

Mr. Gerber recognized the symptoms. “You.are,” he acquiesced 
hurriedly. “I’ve a show opening up in Newark for a try-out next 
week—drama. I'll shoot her into that,” he decided. 

And some ten days later the great Gerber was sent for bv 
another irate leading-lady. Half a dozen succinct words covered 
the situation. 

“Either that new Jane goes or I do,’ 
who was well past the thirty mark. 

Gerber did not even ask a reason. He knew. “Well,” he 
yielded, “I guess that’s final enough. But what I’m going to do 
with her I don’t know. I’m sinking money into those looks of hers, 
and there oughta be some way to get it out.” 

“She can’t act,” came acidly from Miss Little. 

“No,” agreed Morris Gerber dejectedly, “she can’t act, and 
so I can’t star her; she’d have to be able to act a little to put 2 
show over. And there isn’t a leading lady in captivity would he 
willing to play beside her, because she’s so darned good-looking.” 


“What’s wrong with her?” he inquired 


“Wrong with her?” 


“But remember it wasn't 
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“Tt isn’t that,” retorted Miss Little haughtily in defense. 

“Of course not!”—hastily from Morris Gerber. Then he bright- 
ened. “I’ve controlling interest in a moving-picture concern over 
at Fort Lee.” He considered hopefully. ‘“Mebbe that’s just the 
place. Those looks of hers oughta photograph well. I'll shoot 
her out there.” 

He did. He did even more; he took her himself. And Harrison, 
director-in-chief, after one long stare at the amazing beauty of 
Miss Budd, stood up in involuntary tribute and became almost 
hysterical in his torrent of thanks. 

“T didn’t know 
there was anything 
so perfect in the 
world!’’ he ex- 
claimed rapturously. 

Miss Budd looked 
bored. 

“Don’t thank 
me,” grunted Ger- 
ber cryptically. A 
slightly sardonic 
smile crept over his 
face. “Hope you 
can do _ something 
with her.” 

“<Do something 

with her!” echoed 
Harrison in_ italics. 
“Man alive! I'll di- 
rect. her myself. She 
doesn’t have to act 
much to get over 
with that face.” 

“No,” assented 
Gerber moodily, 
“she doesn’t have to 
act much! Well, 
slong. Let’s hear 
how- you’re making 
2” 

Some two months 
later the great Gerber was sum- 
moned in haste to the Fort Lee 
studio. There beneath the flar- 
ing lights he found a distracted 
Harrison who eyed him with 
frenzy. 

“Take her away,” he begged. 

“My mind is going—I can feel 
it slipping.” 

“T assume you refer to Cleo Clare, as you 
call her,” grinned Gerber. “But Harrison, 
you said she wouldn’t have to act much.” 

Harrison smiled ruefully. “I’ve tried her 
in comedy; I’ve tried her in tragedy; I’ve 
coached her on every possible bit of stage 
business until I’ve all but acted for her. But 
she doesn’t get the spirit of it. It’s play to 
her, and she shows it so plainly that she de- 
stroys the illusion. When you see her in a 
picture, you know right away it is all fake— 
that the leading-man doesn’t love the leading- 
lady—because he has a wife and couple of kids 
at home; that the room she’s in is only a cor- 
ner with two walls and no ceiling, with every- 
thing sham in it but herself. She’s hopeless!” 

The two men were silent. 

“Lovett’s back,” said Gerber suddenly. 

“Lovett!” repeated Harrison. “We-ell, if anybody can do it, 
he can. It’s a chance.” 

Mr. Gerber beckoned a passing scene-shifter. 
me,” he ordered. 

And Lovett was back—the greatest moving-picture director 
in the world. The man who has made an art of the fine shades of 
emotion. You know his stuff—everybody does: simple little pic- 
tures telling simple little stories. But they get you; they get 
everybody. You find yourself sitting in front of the screen with 
a lump in your throat saying: “Well, now, that’s just like the cur- 
ly-headed girl around the corner!” And alongside of you somebody 
else is saying the same thing about the red-haired girl across the 
street. 


“Get Lovett for 





Yes, Lovett was back from Europe, with a bit of shrapnel in 
his knee to accentuate the limp which kept him out of the army 
If he couldn’t fight, he would do his best to make that fight 
immortal, he had declared. And he did. He took that company 
of intrepid players of his right out on the battlefield. 

Not so much to look at, perhaps, but people in trouble had a 
way of finding something intensely satisfying in those understand- 
ing eyes of his, and something to lean on in his quiet strength, 
Just a plain man in shabby clothes full of pockets, prematurely 
gray, but with youth everlasting in his heart--that was Lovett. 
And beyond that he was the greatest moving-picture director in 
the world. 

He came. Mr. Gerber talked excitedly, with much gesticu- 
lating. Mr. Harrison interrupted discouragedly from time to time. 
“And if you'll just take her on—”’ finished Gerber urgently. 

“Let’s see her,” said Lovett. : 

Cleo Clare, once Minnie Budd, was sent for, and from even the 
unimpressionable Lovett came one gasp of sheer admiration as 
his eyes dwelt upon her gorgeous coloring and her statuesque per- 

fection. “I didn’t know 
Miss Clare, the child clasped anything as perfect as 
with a lack of ardor which be- that ever lived!” he 
trayed its sawdust origin, turned said : slowly, quoting 
toward the door in anticipation. Harrison’s own words. 

“Nothing as perfect 
as that does live,” re- 
sponded Gerber pessi- 
mistically. “There's 
gotta be something 
wrong somewhere. She 
aint got any heart—no 
soul! She don’t feel 
things; she can’t act 
’em.” 

“There couldn’t be 
such a vital flaw in any- 
thing so perfect,” dis- 
puted Lovett, his eves 
still on the uncon- 
cerned Cleo Clare. “It 
would be sacrilege. She 
has got a soul, but it 
isn’t awake. And it’s 
going to be my job to 
find it. You see, Mr. 
Gerber, psychology 
plays a big part in this 
business—I mean the 
ability to arouse emo- 
tion and stimulate it. 
You’ve got to lay a 

foundation. This girl hasn’t any foundation for emo- 
tion—not yet.” 

Morris Gerber yawned. “You're over my depth,” he 
protested. “She’s a world-beater if you can find what’s 
lacking. I don’t care how you do it.” 

“Well,” said Lovett humorously, “I made a star 
from a scrub-woman once; and I made a good player 
from a deaf-and-dumb girl. Now I'll try to make one 
from a statue. Leave it to me.” 

“Tt’s left,” retorted Gerber. 

That was the beginning of what Lovett was ever 
afterward to consider the most titanic struggle of his 
life. He began his work with infinite patience, striv- 
ing to establish a mutual liking between himself and 

Cleo Clare. He studied her, seeking to discover her obscure men- 
tal processes and to stimulate them. He took her around with 
him, trying to give her a broader outlook on life. He personally 
and impersonally selected her clothes. And never was he able to 
forget his first sight of her in a cloth-of-gold gown with an ermine 
wrap. Even the clerks and seamstresses of the great dress- 
making establishment he favored were held silent in sheer awe 
of such beauty, crowding around to admire while neglected cus- 
tomers raged without recourse. 

Lovett likes to write his own script, and for hours in the night 
he labored to produce plays requiring the smallest possible amount 
of acting from his difficult star. And still that queer quality of 
dispelling all illusion persisted in Cleo Clare. 

In the very outset he discarded comedy as a possibility. Drama 
was her line, he decided. It must be that or nothing. And cheer- 
fully Cleo Clare went through her appointed parts with an obedi- 
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ence so patently obedience and not emotion that Lovett, survey- 
ing the screened result in the try-out room, could only order the 
film scrapped. The footage wasted on Cleo Clare began to assume 
staggering proportions. 

Gerber protested finally. “Give it up!” he urged Lovett. “I 
know if anybody could do it, you could. And if you can’t, then 
I’m willing to believe it can’t be done.” 

But Lovett, with whom the development of Cleo Clare into an 
actress had become an obsession, only tightened the grim lines of 
his mouth. “A little more time,” he would say curtly. ‘“She’s 
got it somewhere. I know it. And she’s got to come through.” 

He tried flattery. He tried scathing condemnation. Both failed 
equally to penetrate the immense calm of Cleo Clare. Finally he 
got up a company and took her south by the sea. And there he 
got his first glimpse of the real Cleo Clare. After a scene in which 
Miss Clare, supposed to be rescued from drowning by the hero, 
had gone through the performance with a patent enjoyment and 
a manifest ability to take care of herself which lowered the scene 
from thrill to ridiculous, he had thrown himself down into the 
clean sand, dismissing the company for the day. From his coat 
pocket he drew a well-worn volume of poetry. His admirers 
insisted he found his best ideas in that book. 

Presently he became aware that Miss Clare, rose-pink sun- 
shade raised, had dropped beside him. Politely he closed the 
book, his artistic sense registering involuntary appreciation of the 
picture she made, In another woman 
he would have suspected deliberate 
pose, but he had long since learned 
Cleo Clare was without artifice. 

Her eyes were fixed on the shim- 
mering water splashing against the 
curving beach. “Nice, aint it?” she 
said with a contented sigh. “So sorta 
clean and unspoiled! When I was a 
kid, I was always wanting to 
see how the ocean looked in 
a place not all cluttered up 
with lunch-boxes and banana- 
peels and bathing-houses. Co- 
ney’s all the sea I ever saw, 
and that, not often. This is 
great—those pine trees and 
all.” She gave a sigh of sat- 
isfaction. “Makes a person 
think it aint such an ugly 
world, after all.” 

Lovett gave her his entire 
attention. “It isn’t an ugly world,” he 
told her earnestly, “—not in itself. All 
the ugly things people have put into it 
themselves. And it rests with us whether 
we see the ugly side of it or the other. 
Take this chap—” He patted the book in his lap. “It was all 
beautiful to him, because he had a beautiful soul and could see 
nothing but beauty.” 

“Poetry?” Miss Clare sniffed. “I always thought it was soft 
for a man to read poetry.” 

A silence. “But you aint soft.” conceded Miss Clare penitently. 

Lovett opened the book at random and read a few verses aloud. 

“That’s—good,” said Cleo Clare absently. “But he, that fel- 
low, he don’t know life like some of us—not like I did, for in- 
stance, when I was a kid. We were poor, Mr. Lovett, awful poor. 
My mother—I never knew her; she died young. My father was 
a baker, and we lived in the kind of place where all you had to 
do was to look out the airshaft to see how a dozen other families 
lived and slept and quarreled and loved and hated. Ugly, that’s 
what it was. Cheap!” Her eyes went back to the range of tum- 
bling water. “But this isn’t cheap.” 

“Even in that life you speak of, there must have been some- 
thing which wasn’t cheap,” persisted Lovett. “There always is, 
you know.” 

“Well,” she confessed reluctantly, “there was a man on the 
second floor with a sick wife. He used to bring her something 
every night, that man. A flower from the park maybe, or just an 
apple—nothing much, because he was poor like us. Hot nights 
he’d carry her to the fire-escape and hold her in his arms so she 
could get the air. I used to like to watch him. There was a look 
in his eyes—” She stopped, playing with the sand, letting it 
drift into snowy piles through her long, supple fingers. 

“My father was one of these Socialist fellows,” she said after 
a minute. “I remember he was always saying all he wanted was a 















chance to live. I don’t just know what he meant by that, but 
he didn’t get it, whatever it was. And after he went, I must have 
felt awful bad. I remember crying a lot, but that didn’t help; 
so I used to keep saying whatever happened, I wasn’t going to 
care about it. Just kept saying, ‘I don’t care!’ all the time. And 
things did quit hurting me after a while.” Again her eyes went 
over the beach and out to the heart of the open sea. “But this 
is nice,’ she conciuded absently. 

Lovett sat up very straight. Did he have the clue at last to 
Cleo Clare’s lack of feeling? In the beginning she had cared so 
much about things that purposely she had blunted the power of 
feeling, oveflaying it with a protective layer of indifference. But 
did that power still live? Or had it died of sheer disuse? There 
lay the riddle. 

“So that’s it!” he said aloud. “You’ve walled yourself up so 
things couldn’t touch you. You've let your body grow but not 
your soul, binding it as Chinese women bind their feet. Don’t you 
know that isn’t right? Don’t you know, Cleo Clare, that just to 
see anything as beautiful as you are makes people believe in 
divinity? And that you owe it to those same people to be as 
beautiful in spirit as you are in body, to redeem yourself from 
being mere quickened flesh? Let loose of your power to feel, Cleo 
Clare.” 

Cleo Clare laughed, the not unmusical but meaningless laugh he 
was so familiar with. She stood up, shaking the sand clear of 
her dress. “Aint you queer!” she said, 
turning away. 

Then she came to a sudden halt with- 
out turning back. No doubt it was the 
rose-pink parasol which painted the glow 
on her perfect face. “But sometimes I 
wish there was more folks queer in the 
same way,” she called back with an- 
other laugh. 





“Tl be blessed!” 
exclaimed Lovett 
helplessly. 

If Lovett hoped 
that an entering 
wedge into Cleo 
Clare’s retreating soul 
had been accom- 
plished, he was 
doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for her work 
failed to improve. 

“Give it up,” said 
Morris Gerber, who 
had run over from 
Palm Beach to view 
progress. “She’s plain 
stupid.” 

“Not stupid,” objected Lovett. “Elementa! perhaps, but cer- 
tainly not stupid.” 

Mr. Gerber overflowed into disgust. ‘There isn’t any other 
man living I’d let waste the time and money you have on a for- 
lorn hope,” he stated plaintively. “Give it up.” 

“She had a hard life in the outset,” reflected Lovett unheed- 
ingly. “She told me—” He recounted what Cleo Clare had said 
on the sands of her early life. 

“Hmmm!” commented Morris Gerber shrewdly. “She’s told 
you more about herself than she ever let slip to anyone else.” 

“Love is the greatest developer of emotion known to man,” 
Lovett declared suddenly. “Gerber, I’ll tell you what: I might 
send for Bertram Lester—he’s the handsomest man in the coun- 
try. Perhaps she’ll fall for him. His percentage in the love-game 
is one hundred plus.” 

“You can try it,” came unwillingly from Gerber. “It’s a chance, 
but I’m telling you it’s a long one.” 

So Bertram Lester of the big eyes and the carefully trained 
curls—valued at a thousand dollars per curl—came with his valet 
and his imported motorcar, and the situation was duly explained 
to him. He received it with much aplomb. 

“Of course,” he suggested delicately, “a fellow doesn’t like to 
talk himself up, but I don’t really think there’s anything to it. 
Leave it to me.” 

Lovett had an overmastering impulse just then to grasp Bertram 
Lester by the collar of his perfectly cut coat and apply the toe 
of his own boot where it would startle that aristocratic person 
the most. . 

In the days which followed, (Continued on page 193) 


“At last! Gus, if you muss up a single 
lit of that film, I'll have your life!” 
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Heroines. 


OME women who have won 
recognition from the Carnegie 
Hero Fund Commission for deeds 
displaying extraordinary courage. 
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Photograph copyrighted by Harris and Ewing, Washington 


Lucy Branham, of Baltimore, who won a Carnegie medal for heroism in 
saving two young women from drowning. She ts also distinguished as one 
of the prisoners in the cause of suffrage—but she didn't get a medal for that. 
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At the right is Miss 
Louise Smiley, a 
high-school girl who 
has been awarded 
the Carnegie medal 
for rescuing an older 
girl from drowning 
in the Atlantic off 
Squirrel Island. 

















Dorothy Goff. 

who dived into | 
| 
| 








the swift current 
of the Genesee 
River and kept 
two other girls, 
who were help- 
less, afloat until 
further aid 


reached them. 
































Helen V. Nelson, who crawled out onto thin 
ice to rescue a little girl who had broken 
through into deep water. The ice gave way 
under Miss Nelson also, but she finally succeedea 
in getting the little girl to shore and safety. 


Susan T. Brittingham of Augusta, Georgia, who at the risk 
of her own life saved another young woman from drowning. 


At the left is Eunice Dickey, a Wyoming school-teacher 
who had herself lowered by a rope forty-five feet into a 
gas-filled well and rescued a man who had been overcome. 


Mrs. Mary Hughes, who ventured out in the dark on 
an ice-covered pond, carrying a rope with which to save 
a woman who had broken through. She herself broke 
through the ice, but both she and the other were rescued. 
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A jury of 
women in 
California 
which 
convicted 


four 


Ladies of the Jury 


What the laws of our States say about jury-service for 
women ; some important cases women have tried; the begin- 


nings of the demand for this right for all women as voters. 
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FEW days ago a Cleveland judge tried out an interesting 

innovation in his State. It was in a case involving the tri- 
angular tangle. A young woman, mother of three children, who 
left her husband for another man, pleaded a compelling love in 
explanation of her act. She asked to have the judgment of women 
in her trial—‘for only a woman will understand such a great love 
as mine,” she said. The judge acquiesced and called in eight 
women, prominent in civic affairs in their city, to sit as an ad- 
visory jury in the joint trial of the eloping wife and the man in 
the case. The jury of women convicted both defendants. For 
the man they demanded the maximum penalty of the law. For 
the woman they asked leniency because of her three children. In 
their judgment of one of their own sex these women gave the 
matter of her happiness as a human being preference over tech- 
nical administration of the law. The judge ignored their recom- 
mendations and imposed the same sentence upon both man and 
woman. 

Whether the women’s recommendations or the judge’s decision 
was the just verdict in this case is open to argument. What is 
of especial interest in this trial to women generally is the fact 
that in a State which does not permit women to serve on juries, 
an experimental jury was impaneled in order to get woman’s 
understanding of woman’s problems. The idea that women sitting 
in judgment on woman charged with crime is justice for women is 
rapidly spreading. 

About a year ago a woman accused of murder in a case where 
many complicating issues besides the crime of taking life were 
involved, was tried and acquitted by an all-woman jury. This 
was in California, where the law permits women to serve on ju- 
ries. It was the first all-woman jury to try a woman in a case 
of this sort anywhere in the United States. 
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Thus today we are privileged to record that woman is begin- 
ning to experience a fundamental right of freedom which man has 
enjoyed from the earliest times. Centuries ago, long before soci- 
ety was organized and man had political rights, he was granted the 
right to try and be tried by a jury of his peers, equals before 
the law. This important right was included in that most wonderful 
of all documents of human freedom, the Magna Charta, granted 
to the English people by King John in 1215. It remains to this 
day one of the cardinal principles of English—and through inheri- 
tance, of American—jurisprudence. 

A vastly different story must be told of woman's right to try 
and be tried by a jury of her peers. Only seven of the forty- 
eight States in the Union at the present time permit women to 
serve on juries. These are California, Washington, Nevada, Utah, 
Idaho, Kansas and Michigan. And only two of these seven guar- 
antee the rght by a law on their statutes; in the other five 
States, women are being called, and they do serve, but under such 
peculiar conditions that the privilege may be withdrawn from them 
without a moment’s notice. Women in a number of States have 
already experienced a kind of “now you have it and now you have 
it not” game with the ancient right of jury-service. 

Voting in this country is closely allied with jury-duty—so closely 
allied, indeed, that it is the general belief that voting and jury- 
service go hand in hand, that the one carries with it the other 
responsibility. Men automatically become eligible for jury-serv- 
ice when they meet the voting qualifications of their States. So 
when the vote was granted to women in various States before the 
passing of the Federal Woman Suffrage Amendment, everyone 
supposed that jury-duty went with it. In a number of cases local 
magistrates, accustomed to designate their juries from the voters’ 
lists, summoned women voters with the men voters as a matter 

















of course. Some of these women qualified and served. This con- 
tinued for a time, and then it was discovered that there were old 
laws on the statute-books of the States which made jury-service 
for women illegal. When the attorney general was called on for 
opinion, he invariably stopped the calling of women jurors, on the 
ground that it was in defiance of the law. This usually ended 
jury-duty for women in that particular State, for a time, at least. 
It was necessary now to change the law specifically to grant the 
right of jury-service to women. 

The old law which discriminates against women in this par- 
ticular is a striking example of the legal restrictions against which 
women have struggled for many years. It is part of the common 
law of England, which was adopted wholesale by our States. In 
it the word homo, man or person, is rendered male. “Under the 
word homo,” says Blackstone, who first committed the common law 
of England to writing, and who generously gives us an explanation 
of this old jury-law, “though a word common to both sexes, the 
female is excluded through defect of sex!” The “defect of sex” 
is effective today, as we have seen, in keeping the vast majority of 
women in this country from exercising the important right of 
jury-service. 

As to those States where the “defect of sex” has been set aside, 
in some cases only for a brief time and in others permanently by 
special statute, a word here may be illuminating. The right was 
granted to California women when they were enfranchised. It 
was later withdrawn, the State authorities holding to the opinion 
that women were not eligible for jury-service without special law. 
In 1917 the State legislature passed an act granting the right of 
jury-service to women and fixing the qualifications without dis- 
tinction of sex. California women are now serving on grand 
juries, petit juries and coroners’ juries. 

California is the State to which we must look for the most 
varied experience of women juries. Arguments to offset most of 
the objections to the woman juror can be found in actual cases 
there. The statement often heard that women are too soft and 
tender-hearted to exercise just judgment in a murder-trial is well 
answered in a recent California case. This time it was a mixed 
jury—seven women and five men. It took this jury just one hour 
to reach a verdict, and it sent a man to the gallows to pay the 
penalty of his crime. “The trial was a torturing ordeal,” said one 
of the jurywomen. “We knew that the life of this man was in 
our hands, and we women were all terribly nervous. But I am 
glad to say for that jury we did not shirk our responsibility. And 
we did not hesitate to carry out the in- 
structions given us by the court. Even 
when the prisoner’s little five-year-old 
daughter took the stand in his behalf, we 
didn’t believe her. We just felt sorry for 
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The convicted man, an Italian, following 
a threat that he would avenge the convic- 
tion of three Italians in another murder, 
shot the State’s chief witness in that case. 
In spite of these facts and the obvious 
guilt of the man, it was generally believed 
that the mixed jury would disagree. There 
were no excited, hysterical women, over- 
come with maudlin sympathy, in this trial. 
Every one of the seven jurywomen readily 
appreciated the fact that the evidence 
clearly convicted. The first vote stood 
eleven for guilty and one for acquittal. The 
second ballot decided the verdict. 

The California woman juror is making 
a splendid record that should argue well 
for the woman juror in other States. 

In Wyoming, in the early days of state- 
hood, one justice frankly took the situation 
in his own hands and deliberately stretched 
the right to vote which women enjoyed 
(Wyoming was the first place in the world to grant equal suffrage) 
to cover jury-duty. He did this, he said, on the ground that in 
the outlaw communities of his State women were the only solid 
and reliable citizens. His right to call women juries was constantly 
questioned, and when his services terminated through illness, the 
woman juror’s day was at an end. No women have sat on juries 
in Wyoming since 1871. It is an interesting fact that a male pris- 
oner some years ago asked for trial before a jury of women. The 
court promptly decided that the question would be considered 
only if a woman demanded to be tried by a jury of her peers. 
Some day a woman will make such a demand. Until then the term 
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“WOMEN have the vote, 
her." but in most States they do 
not as voters have the right 
to try and be tried by a jury 
of their peers as men have. 

. . « Until the common- 
law interpretation of the 
word homo is changed on the 
statute-books of all the States, 
that much-agitated question, 
“Are women people?’ must 


be answered in the negative.” 











-— is interpreted in Wyoming as a “male citizen of the United 
tates,’ 

Washington, until a few years ago, agreed with most of the 
equal-suffrage States in excluding women from jury-service, hold- 
ing that special legislation is necessary to grant them the right. 
Such an act was passed in 1911. It provides that women shall 
not be required to serve if they wish to be excused, and they may 
be excused on affidavit without going into court. Washington has 
a justice of the peace who says that women make excellent jurors. 
The attorney-general of the State says that although they are 
privileged by the law to refuse to serve, many women do serve. 
He estimates that perhaps a fourth of all jurors serving are 
women. 

Of the other five States where women are permitted to serve 
on juries—Idaho, Kansas, Nevada, Utah and Michigan—there is 
less to be said. Women in Nevada are being summoned, but they 
have had little actual experience in the courts. Kansas permits 
women jurors, but sex may exempt them from service if a woman 
cares to plead it. So willing have Kansas women been to serve 
that they defeated a bill designed expressly to exclude them. Such 
a bill as was defeated in Kansas has become law in Utah. In spite 
of the fact that the statute says that a “female citizen is expressly 
exempt from jury-duty,” one woman at least has actually served 
in Utah. Idaho is the only equal-suffrage State which interprets 
the law in such a way as to force jury-duty on women. But the 
compulsion is really only theoretical, and as a matter of fact 
women very rarely serve on juries in that State. 

In Michigan, the most recent State to grant women the right 
of jury-duty with the vote, women are giving very effective serv- 
ice. Women jurors in Michigan have geen generously commended 
by bench and bar. A rather striking comparison between men 
juries and women juries may be drawn from a recent Michigan 
case. A man had been tried twice as “drunk and disorderly.” 
Both times the male juries disagreed. An all-woman jury promptly 
convicted him. Considerable saving in the cost of three trials 
might have resulted to the State had women been in the jury-box 
in the first place. 

In Illinois women had a very brief taste of jury-service. A 
Chicago justice, of his own initiative and without consulting offi- 
cial opinion, drew woman jurors for his court. They gave satis- 
faction, but they were no longer called to serve after this judge’s 
term of office expired. The attorney-general of Illinois holds that 
jury-service for women without special law is illegal. Tlinois 
women have the vote. Now they must use 
it to get a law giving them the right to sit 
on iuries. 

This is in brief an outline of the atti- 
tude of the States upon the question of 
jury-service for women. Up to this time 
they have been permitted but limited ex- 
perience in the courts of the country. That 
they have made the best of that experience 
and given universally splendid service can- 
not be denied. The soprano voice from the 
jury-box already commands respect. 

There is one very interesting matter 
which is discussed at length whenever the 
subject of woman juries is brought up—her 
attitude toward her own sex. Will she be 
sterner in her judgment of women than 
men have been? How will she regard the 
murderess? Will she be generally against 
imposing the extreme penalty on women? 
Will she recognize the “unwritten law?” 
Agnes Repplier voices the opinion of many 
thinking people when she says: “The num- 
ber of wives who murder husbands, and of 
girls who murder lovers, constitutes a men- 
ace to society, and the tolerance for the 
crimes and the prompt acquittals that 
often follow sensational trials are dangerous to law and justice.” 

Judges, lawyers and women with a keen sense of justice gener- 
ally look to the woman juror for decisions that will add but few 
names to the present long list of women charged with serious 
crimes who have been acquitted by male juries. It is hoped, of 
course, that women will not be unduly severe nor yet too lenient 
with their own sex. It is justice we expect from the courts. The 
intelligent modern woman wants no more than that. And she 
believes that the woman who seeks favor because of her sex is 
rapidly passing with the years. 

Now all the women in the United (Continued on page 101) 























































By ELIZABETH GERTRUDE 


Illustrated by 


5 ge never can tell what a customer’s sales-slip will amount to 
just by looking at her. I’m young, but I’m wise, and 
I’ve found you can’t guess from the outside what the inside is 
going to be. I never knew how true that was, though, until 
Bertie and Mrs. Prettyman came together. 

Bertie’s my aunt, although she’s not much oltler than me, only 
about ten years or so. We both live with Grandma, and Bertie 
supported the house until I got old enough for her to get me a 
job with Gravers’ too. She began by wrapping hats in the back 
room, and now she’s star saleslady in the Silver Salon, which 
used to be the French Rooms, where they sell them expensive 
French hats. It’s just across the way from my own place, which 
is the third elevator from the end on the west side. I’m one 
of them things Gravers’ introduced during the war, and we took 
so well they kept right on with us. They don’t call us elevator- 
operators, but conductorettes, and I get twelve per for having a 
good time with that limousine all day long going up and down. 

I’m not so bad looking. I’m short and round, and I have yellow 
hair and blue eyes. I wear a cute tan suit with military coat 
and a Buster Brown collar with a red tie in it, and a little red 
cap sits sort of devilish on my hair. I’ve never been ashamed 
when my car stopped before any of the important counters on 
any floor in Gravers’! About a year ago last Thanksgiving they 
put on a lot of new help in the Pure-Food section down the base- 
ment, with one counter just in front of where my car stopped, 
and since then there’s been one young man that begun with staring 
at me quick and shy, and after a while I’d never come down with- 
out finding him right in the middle waiting to tell me with his eyes 
how good I looked. We never said a word to each other, although 
“time passed,” like they say in the movies. 

Bertie herself looks like some one out of a picture. She’s tall, 
and she has dark hair and pale cheeks. Ethelina Dawson in the 
Music Rolls told her she looks like Theda Bara, and s‘ace then 
she’s been wearing earrings and bead necklaces made out of old 
wall-paper, and long stones in her rings so her fingers look 
Egyptian or Italian, or whatever it is they’re supposed to 
be when you're the kind she is. Fellows thought because 
she looked like a vamp that she was anxious to have their 
hearts hanging onto her necklace. But she’d only look at 
*em real cold and icy and say when they asked her if they 
could call: “My mother doesn’t like gentlemen to come 
who haven’t been introduced.” Honest, it made me feel 
chilly myself down my spine to hear her. She always said 
she’d never marry, being one of those new business women. 

But for all she looked like a Egyptian queen selling hats, 
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she’d come home and enjoy help'ng Grandma and me with the 
supper and ironing, and when one of the girls in her department 
had a cold, Bertie could make a mustard-plaster that’d take the 
skin off anyone’s back. 

Did you ever notice that them tall, stylish bachelor girls fall 
in love just the same way the little dumpy ones do? I’m young, 
but I’m wise to that! I go to the movies! Bertie had to fall 
in love sometime, and she didn’t let the poor fish look around 
for an answer to how he’d be introduced to Grandma without 
being allowed to call at the house. 

I was running my elevator up and down, one of the dull wet 
days when no customers seem to want to use it, just calling to the 
other conductorettes sort of lazy as we passed each other going 
up and down, when some one tapped on the glass door just after 
I'd skidded to half-way down the first story. Of course I had to 
come back to the floor above, and that never makes anyone sweet- 
tempered. There was a man standing sort of pompous, as if 
he was waiting for me to salute him. He hadn’t any hat and coat 
on, so I didn’t have to be a Sherlock Holmes to know he was an 
employee, and I didn’t have to be polite to him like I would of 
to a customer. “Don’t you know if you want the car you stop 
before the glass door so I can see you when I get there?” I 
snapped at him. 

“No, I didn’t, girlie,” he said dignified and kind of reproving. 

I looked at him scornful and said: “Say, your name must be 
Ignatz not to know that!” 

He got kind of purplish red like ripe plums and said: “It is.” 

We didn’t say another word until I opened the door at the 
second floor and he went out. Then I called: “Come again.” 

The nicest kind of smile broke into his eyes, although his face 
was still red. And say, I knew he was all right after that, for 
a fellow that can take an insult and not be mean about it is the 
real kind. I’m young, but I’m wise! I know that! The fellow’s 
mother must of give him that name out of a book or something, 
I knew. I felt so embarrassed I went all the way to the base- 
ment and stared right at that young man in the Pure Food with- 
out knowing it. 

When I came up to the second floor, I stopped to look over to 
where Bertie was, like I often did. They’d put on a special 
sale in pokes to attract trade. You can always bank on 
women coming out to buy pokes in any kind of weather, 
they all thinking they look like Mary Pickford in them— 
although it’s really the hardest kind of hat to wear, Bertie 
says, because if you’re young, it makes people think you 
couldn’t be as young as you look, and if you’re not, they Il 
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be sure to think you're older than you are. But Bertie was stand- 
ing by a perspiring blonde with marcels in her hair, and she was 
trying on the hat to give the effect so the customer could see it. 
Wonder why every customer thinks she’s going to look as pretty 
as the saleslady does in a hat? Bertie did look too sweet. She 
stood kind of careless and haughty like a good saleslady ought, and 
her face peeped out demure-like from that hat, with them wicked 
earrings framing her dark eyes and pale cheeks. She tripped 
forward and back to show how it looked at a distance. No wonder 
she was the most successful saleslady in the Salon, and I felt 
kind of proud of her and looked around to see who else was 
there to see. Right in the middle of the double door opening 
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into the Fur Section was 
that man Ignatz, with 
his mouth open, staring 
at Bertie like he seen 
something good he 
wanted to eat. Say, he 

hadn't looked at me that | 
way! “Oh, Ignatz,” I 
said to myself, “you're 

another!” 

Some one was ringing 
frantic downstairs, but I shot up again as fast as I could. Bertie 
was holding a hat-box. That meant she'd sold the hat. The 
marceled blonde was looking in the mirror with the poke on her 
head. And near them, holding on to a salesbook, was Ignatz, 
looking with all his eyes at Bertie. 

I thought something was beginning. At lunch-time Bertie came 
up to me, and we went to punch the time-clock like we always 
did since I began to work, and she put her arms around me, and 
she said: “Say, Kitty, I feel so happy. Aint it a glorious day?” 

I stood off and looked at her real searching. “Beautiful,” I 
said. “It’s raining just wonderful grand outdoors, and the mud’s 
a galuptious thickness.” Say, I’m young, but I’m wise—I’ve been 
to the movies! I knew something’d begun, all right! “How’s 
Ignatz?” I asked her real sudden. 

“Who do you mean?” she said, staring, with all that soft, 
dreamy look kind of startled out of her eyes. 

“T mean the guy with the auburn hair parted like John Drew,” 
Isaid. “The one that looks big and dignified like a fat pink baby 
on stilts. I seen him holding onto your salesbook. Did he be- 
long to that blonde in the poke?” 











“Him?” said Bertie. Her voice got as if she were talking about 
last year’s snowstorm she’d forgot all about until I reminded her. 
“Oh, that’s Mr. Jones, the new floor-man. Nice-looking, kind of, 
isn’t he? He was verifying the charge of my customer. She 
wanted to wear the hat home.” Then she said: “But why do you 
call him names, kiddo?” 

“I aint,” I told her. “His mother must ’av’. That’s his real 
name.” 

Bertie looked at me sort of absent-minded. And then she said 
slowly: “Jgnatz. It’s a real pretty name, aint it?” 

Say, I knew what to expect then, of course. And I wasn’t sur- 
prised when he knocked at our front door Thursday, and when I 
opened it, he said: “How d’ ye do, Kitty?” 

“All right, Ignatz,” I said. I almost said, “Uncle Ignatz.” It 
was sO sure, 

It didn’t take long for them to get to the point where he came 
every evening. Grandma looked him over for a week or so, and 
then she asked him where he lived. And he said his folks were 
in the country. And then she asked if he was used to children. 









Telling me 

with his eyes 

how good I 
looked. 














And so he told her he'd always been, being as he was the oldest 
of seven. And Grandma said she supposed the last one’s name 
was Jane. I saw he didn’t like that, but he was a good sport. 
He said: “No, Jenny.” And then Grandma said he seemed to 
dress real nice, and of course floor-men make good salaries. And 
he said the first thing he found coming to the city was that the 
big thing is to “look right.” That’s what he believed had made 
him get to be a floor-man before he was thirty—he dressed so 
well. 

Grandma said she liked young people to look ahead. And if a 
young man and a girl was interested in his work, why, it wouldn’t 
be a bad idea for them to think about a little place of their own 
some day. And then Bertie’s face got so bright and proud while 
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she looked at Ignatz, you'd think she saw him already 

standing in front of a shop with “Ignatz Jones” in 

front of it, and her inside taking care of his customers. 

“Oh,” said Ignatz, puffing out his chest the way he 

§ did, like the men on one of them physical-culture 
magazines, “I guess that wont be impossible. I’m not 

one of those slow-goers. I’ve been talking to Hart 

about things I’m hoping. And he said after Christmas 

there was every chance I'd be raised to—maybe sixty.” 

But Grandma was smiling over to them two. “Well,” she 
-said, “thirty-five and twenty-five makes sixty, I used to think 
when I was a girl.” 

Bertie run over to her then and hid her face in her apron. You 
see, she was getting twenty-five a week. And /gnatz was getting 
thirty-five. So in a week Bertie was wearing a platinum ring 
alongside of the others with the long stones, and you'd think 
she’d never been my best friend before. All I seen of her was 
to help her press her skirts after work and go over her gloves and 
collars. She’d always been particular about clothes. But 
hadn’t known Ignatz before. And there was one thing Ignatz 
Jones couldn’t stand, he said. He had to have his girl the best- 
looker any place he went. 

“Look here,” I said to him, “what about the poor but honest 
girl that wins the heart of the millionaire with just her good and 
simple heart?” 

“Not in real life, girlie,’ he said to me. 
me that way.” 

You can see that Bertie’s engagement made a whole lot of 
difference to me. Of course, I was glad she was going to get 
married; and I thought I could stand Ignatz for a relative. 
But I seen I'd lost my best lady friend. Bertie and me’d been 
more like friends than relatives. We hardly never fought at all. 
We’d never had lunch without each other since I went to work 
with her at Gravers’. But now she and Ignatz would come over 
and look at me as if I was a speck of dust on some one’s else’s 
face, and they’d say: “Coming to lunch with us, Kitty?” 

At first I went. But I learned better ways to enjoy your 
sandwich and coffee. I’m young, but I’m wise now—I know that 
where there’s two people who're 
in love you’d better stick around 
your own little door and say, 

“Good-by; see you later,” to ’em. 

You can see that being human 
and a girl, it was kind of nice, 
then, to see that young fellow 
down in the Pure Foods just wait 
for me to give him even a look. 

One afternoon there was a row 

of jellies all gold and sparkling 

on his shelves and I couldn’t help 

just passing by to look at them. 

He looked at me kind of shy, and 

I looked at him. He waited a minute and he said, “Do— 
do you want attention?” like all the salespeople do when 
they think you might want to see their stock. “We,” he 
stammered, “we—we’re having a special in jelly today.” 

I laughed and said: “I aint got any money with me—and 
none to waste on sweets any time, I’m afraid.” 

When I got into my car after lunch, I found a little box 
on my seat, I thought some one had left it and was getting 
cross thinking I had to take it all the way over to the Lost 
and Found, when I looked, and it said “To the Operator” 
on it. Say. that meant me, and I opened it. And what do 
you think was in it? Six little jars of peach jelly. And 
it had wrote on a little card: “Please accept with my 
respects to a Peach.” 

Now, wasn’t that cute? Who'd ever ’av’ expected anyone as 
plain and shy as that fellow could ’av’ thought of that? So next 
morning when I came down, I smiled to him. 

He looked at me when I looked at him. And then he turned 
around and—walked away! Would you believe it? He was 
running away from me! [I just stared after him. I felt myself 
get as red as my cap, all the way down my arms to my wrists, 
honest. I just could think: “That fellow is running away from 
me!” Gosh! And I’d smiled to him and took his present! 
What’s more, it was et uo! Them were bitter days for me. I’m 
young but I’m wise, and there’s nothing, I can tell you, meaner 
than having some one you think you’re too good for show he 
doesn’t want to say hello to you! 

Not that anyone at home noticed how I was feeling or acting! 
Bertie was fussing all the time now. “Do you think Ignatz will 
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be satisfied?” she’d ask me. Having been in Furs and Millinery 
so many years, he knew just when any little thing was Wrong 
and he never stopped to keep himself from telling. , 

“Gee,” I said to Grandma once when Bertie had to come bag 
from on the way to the movies and put some more powder op 
her left cheek, “itll be like being in jail to be married to thy 
guy!” 

“Don’t you know,” said Grandma, “a woman likes a man t 
make her miserable about her looks? And anyhow, when th 
begin to worry about the price of beefsteak and shoes, he'll no 
have time to think of them things. Wait until they’re marrieg” 
Then she looked at me over her specs. 

“Men’re mean things, anyhow,’ I said, miserable. But | 
didn’t tell her I was thinking of that insult I’d got from the 
fellow in the Pure Foods. 

Bertie and Ignatz was to be married in spring after the Easter 
rush. They had enough saved between them for a house. The 
only think that worried them was the dress. Bertie suggested it 
was stylish to marry in a suit; many of the rich girls she sold 
did that. But Ignatz wouldn’t hear of nothing but some white 
satin dress with a train. Now, them things cost money. Where’ 
they get it without giving up part of the furniture? 

After a while Bertie looked at Grandma and me, and she said: 
“Do you think I could bank on the bonus, Mom?” 

“Sure you could!” I said promptly. 

You see, every year at the holidays our 
store gives a bonus to the salesperson in 
every department who's made the biggest 
sales that month. It’s extra, a sort of 
prize. It’s two per cent of what you sell, 
too. And maybe you can tell how the 
ladies in Bertie’s department liked her 
when I say she’d been getting it every 
year for four years, and everyone thought 
she deserved it. This year if she got a 
big one,—say eighty or ninety dollars— 
she could buy the dress and the shoes 
and veil too. 

“T sell one hundred and fifty dollars a 
day easy,” she said, thoughtful. “If I 
sell four thousand dollars this month—” 

We were so sure she'd get it that we 
gave up planning altogether for the dress, 
When we talked about it, we just said: 
“And of course your bonus’ll pay for the 
dress.” 

But somehow it was kind of hard to 
do everything at Easter. There was such 
crowds. I carried up a thousand people 
a day in my one elevator. Of course, 
hats were selling like peanuts. The floor. 
man has awful responsibility, to the cus- 
tomers and to the salespeople too. He 
can make it unpleasant for a girl if he 
wants to. And he can shoo customers to 
her too, if he’s nice to her. At Easter 
a man has enough to take care just of 
customers. Bertie was wise to alli that. 
And she arranged to take over all the new 
salespeople, saying she could easy show 
them how to go about seiling and making 
out their books between her own sales, the 
work came so natural to her. She didn’t 
tell him it wore her out, though. 

“What do you work so hard for?” I 
asked her real cross one evening. It 

made me mad, too, that she’d never even noticed how glum Id 
been. She’d never asked if I’d seen that fellow that gave me the 
jelly, although she helped eat it, too! 

Bertie sort of lifted up her eyes to me from her embroidering. 
“Say, kid,” she said, “don’t you know if you like a man, you 
like it the harder it is to do things for him? And,” she said, 
“the smoother things go in the Salon, don’t you see that much 
surer is the raise he’ll get?” 

“He wont thank you for it,” I said. 
anyhow.” 

Didn’t I know? I'd been trying to squelch that fellow down 
in the basement, and every time I came, he’d run. But one day 
I found him selling a nice motherly-looking old lady, and I stood 
there never taking my eyes off’n him. He began to squirm and 
shake all over. I saw he could hardly write the items on his 
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book, let alone get them off the shelves. And I was glad. Then 
his eyes came over to me, and he looked kind of pleading. And I 


stared at him through and through. I could of bored a hole 
through him! Then the old lady called out: “But, young man!” 
I put my eyes on his hands. He was pouring vinegar right 
into the crock of peanut butter, never taking his eyes off me. 
“Excuse me,” he gasped to her, and began to wrap her parcels. 
“You’d better help me with these parcels to my next place,” 
she said, real severe. And he took them and followed her, into 
my car, of course. 
She got off at the seventh floor. We were left alone. Say, 
do you know the big scene when she gets even with him? That’s 
how I felt, with him alone and me at the wheel! “Look here,” I 


“You'll wait on these people, 
please,’’ he said, his vouce not 
steady yet Bertie’s 
face got white and still, 








said, “did you send me them peaches?” It bust out of my 
mouth. 

He looked scared, all right. “Yes,” he whispered. 

“Why did you do it?” I asked him, ferocious. 

“Why,” he stammered, “you said—you said you couldn’t buy 
them—you said you’d like to have ’em.” 

Say, my elevator just stood still a minute. I felt something 
queer and wet in my eyes. “Say,” I said. And I shot down 
to the basement and let him out. But after that I smiled to him 
every time I saw him. And once when Bertie was in the car, I 
took her over to his counter, and I said: “Aint them things good 
to eat?” We bought some corned-beef for supper. 

“This is Bertie,” I said to him, introducing her. 
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“Glad to meet yuh,” he said real polite, blushing hard. 

But the funny part was I didn’t know his name, and he didn’t 
know mine! 

“That young man kinda likes you, Kitty,” said Bertie. 
that the one that sent you the peach jelly?” 

“Uh-huh,” I said, indifferent. Someway, though, it gave me a 
kind of comfortable feeling to know that myself! Not that I 
had any: idea of falling in love with him! I knew the kind of 
fellow I meant to look around for! Can you imagine Lou Tel- 
legen selling corned-beef to a girl without being able to say a 
word to her! That fellow stammered every time he opened his 
mouth to me! 

And then Mrs. Prettyman came along to Gravers’. 

I took her up with a big bunch of people. She had a con- 
tingent’s card: “Mrs. Prettyman, assigned millinery.” I was to 
let her off at the second floor. I thought right off she must ’av’ 
been on the stage. She was very little, and she had brown hair 
curled and piled high, and a little tiny nose and mouth. She had 
her cheeks done up, and her lips too. She looked like a doll 
standing there, kind of like Mary Pickford and Billie Burke rolled 
into one. You didn’t know if she was young or not, because 
you could just think how cute and dainty she was. 

About ten-thirty I let out the big bunch that always comes to 
the millinery then, and while they pushed each other out, I looked 
over to see what Bertie was doing. I was thinking what a good 
crowd she had to sell to, and 
she’d get more than her 
eighty-dollar bonus if we had 
such mobs every day. Right 
in the middle of the aisle was 
that little woman who’d come 
up with me. She made Bertie 
look taller, standing there be- 
side her. 

I knew Bertie was telling 

her what prices to show to 
what customers and how to 
put hats on so not to tear 
the women’s nets, and how 
to put them back in the case 
so the expensive ones showed 
first and nearest to the front. 
The little thing stared up to 
her with her lips parted. She 
did look cute, I had to say. 
_ I was taking Bertie and Ig- 
natz down to lunch when 
some one ran pattering down 
the aisle toward the elevator, 
and I pulled up to let her 
on. It was Mrs. Prettyman. 
She was all dressed up, as 
pretty as a picture. 

“Well, how’s _ sell- 
ing?” Bertie smiled to 
her. 

“Oh,” she said, look- 
ing up to Bertie, “I 
want to tell you you're 
the sweetest thing!” 
She talked as if every 
other word was being 
squeezed hard, if you 
know what I mean. “It 
was sweet of you. Oh, 
I do appreciate it that 
an experienced woman 
like you should give so 
much help to poor lit- 
tle me.” 

“That’s part of my 
job,” said Bertie, laugh- 
ing. “When you're here as long as me, you'll know as much 
about it too.” 

The little woman looked up at her then. “Do you think so?” 
she said. “I—I’d love to earn money, just piles of money.” Then 
she sort of caught herself up. “It must be wonderful to be a real 
business woman,” she said, “important-looking and tall like you. 
Look at me—I’m so Jittle!” 

“I’m not important,” laughed Bertie. “I’ve only been here an 
awful long time. * Why, I’m an old lady in the millinery!” 
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“Oh, I heard about you!” said Mrs. Prettyman. 
me you'd been here the longest of all the girls.” 

I sort of caught my breath. I looked at Bertie, and quick at 
that little brown-haired thing. And I saw Ignatz look from one 
to the other of them too. Bertie looked sort of tired, and her 
mouth was shut up tight as if she was afraid if she didn’t, she 
couldn’t hold up her smile. And then I looked at that little 
woman, and she looked like a baby woman there. I can’t tell 
why it was so, but all at once, in a minute, and before I could 
think of what I was saying, I’d said while I opened the door on 
the main floor: “Well, Bertie’s not going to use her experience 
much longer. She’s going to give her job up. Aint she?” I said 
to Ignatz. 

All along, he’d been standing there quiet and important, like 
he always did. But now he sort of woke up and he looked over 
to Bertie, and he said smiling: “In two months she'll be Mrs 
Jones, I hope.” 

“Are you engaged—to Mr. Jones?” asked Mrs. Prettyman as jf 
she was awed. 

Ignatz smiled a big smile all over his face. 
be married in May,” he said. 

“Oo-ooh!” cooed Mrs. Prettyman, looking up to him with all 
her might. “What a lucky girl. To—to the floor-man!” 

To hear her, you’d think she meant the president of the com- 
pany ’stead of a floor-walker! 
| I banged my door shut and shot down to the base- 

ment. “Don’t make his head swell,” I said to her. 
“He aint ashamed to look at himself in the mirror as 
it is.” 

“Come now, Kitty,” said Bertie. 
proud as Punch of him. 

Ignatz himself got that sort of foolish smile over his 
face, and although I’m sure he didn’t know it, he puffed 
out his chest and sort of lifted up his chin as if he'd 
been punched in the back and told to stand up straight. 

“Come along now, and have lunch with us,” he said, 
the crowd being out and Mrs. Prettyman too. He 
seemed all excited. 

I wanted to say something, but I shut up, and I told 
them: “Nothing doing. You two go off and coo by 
yourself.” 

But it did seem lonely to go out and eat lunch with 
no one else. And I was scared, too, by something I'd 
begun to think. I was walking, trying to forget it, 
when I met that young man in the Foods, and he got 
as pink as a radish as soon as he seen me. 

“Go-going out?” he said, stammering the way he al- 
ways did, although he could talk real natural with cus- 
tomers, I’d noticed. 

“T’m just going to punch the time clock,” I said— 
and waited. 

But I didn’t know how slow he could be. 

“T have sandwiches and coffee every day at Ritter’s,” 
I said, real helpful. 

“I—” He looked at me sort of scared like. ‘“Say!” 
I’d known from the first time I saw him he couldn't 
talk to a girl. But I didn’t despise him at all. I felt 
so old, about twenty years older than him. 

“T’ll be there in about ten minutes,” I said. “I al- 
ways pay for my own meal-ticket. But it’s nice to 
have company.” And I ran off to the time-clock. I 
wondered what Grandma would say if she knew I'd 
done that with a strange fellow whose name I didn't 
even know! . 

When I came to Ritter’s, though, he was there al- 
ready. We ate lunch, and he told mea little bit about his 
work, although it was like pulling teeth to make him, 
me mostly asking questions. 7 

“Look here,” I said, “how can you sell to women lf 
you don’t talk?” 

Then he smiled the nicest kind of a smile you ever 
seen. “Why,” he said, “my father has a ladies’ tailor- 
shop, and I’ve known ladies all my life. You sell lots better to 
them by letting them talk. You just got to yes and no, you 
know.” 

And that’s all he said to me, too, although I told him about 
Grandma, and my losing my mother, and Bertie raising me and 
our home. Then he sort of bent over the table, and his eyes got 
lit up. They’re awful nice eyes, even if he is in the Pure 
Food. 

“Gee,” he said, “that—that sounds (Continued on page 108) 
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ECENTLY in a hospital on North Brother Island was 

gathered a group of men each of whom had been called 
a public menace. They were nearing the end of a course of 
treatment which had freed them from a diabolical slavery, and 
the meeting had been called to seek first-hand advice as to how 
to further this reclamation-work. The speaker was about to be 
introduced when a cry went up: “We know her! She’s our 
friend!” Cheers, and more cheers—an ovation so sincere and 
spontaneous that the memory will ever live in the heart of Miss 
Sara Graham-Mulhall, Deputy-Commissioner of the New York 
State Department of Narcotic Drug Control, the friend of the 
drug-addict—their only friend, some of them fervently declare. 

This chaotic twentieth century has given to us many splendid 
women whose names will live, but none deserves more praise than 
gracious, unassuming Sara Graham-Mulhall. Her work is among 
the human wreckage of the city of New York, those unfortunate 
beings who have become a prey to the drug-habit. She was 
appointed deputy-commissioner in February, 1919, by Walter R. 
Herrick, Commissioner of the New York State Department of 
Narcotic Drug Control. She is the only woman on the com- 
mission, and congratulatory letters from the most representative 
people in the State poured in to Governor Smith. She is widely 
known as an authority on social-welfare matters. For the last 
ten years she has been intensely interested in alcoholic and drug 
cases. 

Commissioner Graham-Mulhall insists that drug-addicts are 
just plain sick people,—very, very sick,—not criminals nor hope- 
less—all well worth the saving. She is said to be largely respon- 
sible for the establishing of the clinic conducted by the Health 
Department, where the drug-addict is treated with the same 
ara and consideration shown victims of any infectious 
isease. 

It seems to me that the constant humble prayer of this chaotic 
generation should be “God grant to us the gift of understanding.” 
For if we really understood what torture, what misery, these ad- 
dicts endure, none would dare condemn nor scorn them. In 1917 
the New York state legislature appointed a committee of the 
Senate with Senator Whitney as chairman to investigate the drug 
situation throughout the State. One day an internal-revenue in- 
spector, who had come in close contact with drug-users and knew 
the situation thoroughly, was asked if it were true or not that the 
giving up of the drug was merely a question of will-power, that 
the addict could be free of the habit if he wished to be. The 
inspector looked at the counsel gravely for a moment and then 
said: “If the sweat were pouring off you and you were vomiting 
violently, if you had the most terrible abdominal pains you 
me conceive of, would your will have much to do with the 
case?” 
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Physicians who have had a great deal of experience with drug- 
users have stated that the suffering these poor people undergo 
when they are deprived of their drug is more excruciating than 
any pain experienced on the battle-field or in childbirth. What 
do such conditions call for from a fair-minded public—condem- 
nation or sympathy? This statement should awaken us from 
our lethargy. It is a matter of record that the use of narcotic 
drugs is rapidly increasing and unless radical measures are used 
to check it, this vice will soon become one of the greatest menaces 
of the country. There are said to be some two hundred thousand 
drug-users within the boundaries of Greater New York alone. 

The curative plan in New York is very interesting. It is esti- 
mated that between fifteen hundred and sixteen hundred people 
attend the clinic daily. When the clinic was started in April, 
1918, the object was to provide those who were too poor to 
engage the services of private physicians with prescriptions 
with which they could buy drugs at cost. The plan was not 
to make the patients feel comfortable but to reduce the amount 
given them one grain every two days until they have reached the 
“irreducible minimum;” then they are sent to the hospital. Here 
they are kept for about six weeks and given scientific treatment. 
The “after-care” system of about three weeks after treatment is 
of great advantage, as it is an upbuilding one. The patient usually 
leaves in excellent health. 

Lack of hospitalization is the greatest problem that confronts 
the commission, as hospitals are lamentably scarce. When a 
patient musters up sufficient courage and self-control to make the 
start, when he has gone step by step up the ladder of misery until 
he has reached the “irreducible minimum,” it is heartbreaking to 
know that for lack of adequate hospital accommodations he will be 
compelled to make the fight all over. An habitual drug-user 
cannot exist on the minimum amount day after day, and so the 
dose has to be gradually increased until he is finally back at the 
starting-point, and he must struggle through the miserable fight 
again if he would be cured. 

Commissioner Graham-Mulhall, because of her many years of 
study and personal contact with drug-addicts, has very definite 
ideas as to the needs of these unfortunates. Where the man or 
woman has contracted the habit through wrong association, she 
maintains that the “after-cure” should include an opportunity of 
learning some useful occupation in congenial, healthful surround- 
ings. If the patient has formed the habit by seeking relief from 
some other disease, this “after-care” should include, wherever 
possible, the cure of that disease or the providing of other means 
for the alleviation of physical pain. For the incurables, the de- 
fectives and addicts of the criminal type, she recommends con- 
tinued custodial treatment. 

Commissioner Graham-Mulhall has (Continued on page 105) 
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The Vagrant 







MERICA shelters strange guests these days. Consider, for 

instance, the hero of Mr. Gibbs’ story, the young Grand 
Duke Peter Nicholevitch, who had fought well with the Rus- 
sian armies until the débacle; and the revolution forced him to 
flee. Yet he scorned the easy life of exiled royalty in England 
or Switzerland. Changing his name to Peter Nichols, he took ' 
ship to America, determined to win a new place in the world 
for himself, After several months he was recommended for 
@ position as forester on the estate of a wealthy eccentric 
named McGuire, in New Jersey. He found the McGuire estate 
guarded like am armed camp, and his duties were to be 
chiefly as superintendent of the many watchmen McGuire 
maintained; he feared attack from enemies he evaded nam- 
ing. Peter took the job, and found his labors cheered by 
his acquaintance with Beth, the pretty niece of McGuire’s 
housekeeper, Mrs. Bergen. Next day McGuire’s daughter, 
Peggy, arrived with a party of gay friends; no mention of 
the danger was made to her. And that night both McGuire 
and Mrs. Bergen asserted they saw a prowler about the 
grounds—and a strange face appeared at the window of 
Peter’s cabin. 
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ETER was imaginative, for he had been steeped from boy- 

hood in the superstitions of his people. But the war had 
taught him that devils had legs and carried weapons. He had 
seen more horrible sights than most men of his years, in daylight, 
at dawn or silvered with moonlight. He thought he had exhausted 
the possibilities for terror. But he found himself grudgingly ad- 
mitting that he was at the least a little nervous—at the most on 
the verge of alarm. But he put his whistle to his mouth, drew his 
revolver again and went forth. 

First he sought out the man at the spruce tree. It was Andy. 
He had seen no one but the people on the porch and in the win- 
dows. It was very dark, but he took an oath that no one had 
app~oached the house from his side. 

Peter went off to the man in the hedge behind the kitchen— 
Jesse Brown. 

“See anything?” asked Peter. 

“Nope—nobody but the chauffeur.” 

“The chauffeur?” 

“He went up to the house awhile back.” 

“Oh—how long ago?” 

“Twenty minutes.” 

“T see.” And then: “You didn’t see anyone come away from 
the kitchen door?” 

“No. He’s thar yet, I reckon.” 

Peter ran out to the garage to verify this statement. By the 
Copyrighted, 1920, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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Written and Illustrated 


By GEORGE GIBBs 


light of a lantern the chauffeur, in his rubber boots, was washing 
the two cars. 

“Have you been up to the house lately?” 

“Why, no,” said the man in surprise. 

“You're sure?” asked Peter excitedly. 

“Sure.” 

“Then come with me. There’s something on.” 

The man dropped his sponge and followed Peter, who had mn 
back quickly to the house. © 

It was now after eleven. From the drawing-room came the dis- 
tracting sounds from the tortured piano, but there was no one on 
the portico. So Peter, with Jesse, Andy and the chauffeur, made 
a careful round of the house, examining every bush, every tree, 
within a circle of a hundred yards, exhausting every possibility 
for concealment. When they reached the kitchen door again, 
Peter rubbed his head and gave it up. A screech-owl somewhere 
off in the woods jeered at him. All the men, except Jesse, were 
plainly skeptical. But he sent them back to their posts, and still 
pondering the situation, went into the house. 

To tell McGuire what had happened in the kitchen meant to 
alarm him further. Peter decided for the present to keep the 
matter from him, giving the housekeeper the opportunity of tell- 
ing the truth on the morrow if she wished. He crossed the 
kitchen and the servants’ dining-room, and just at the foot of the 
back stairs met Mrs. Bergen and Beth coming down. So he 
retraced his steps into the kitchen, curious as to the meaning af 
her reappearance. At least she had recovered the use of her 
tongue. fer 

“T couldn’t go to bed, just yet, Mr. Nichols,” she said in reply 
to Peter’s question. “I just couldn’t.” 

Peter gazed at her steadily. This woman held a clue to : 
mystery. She glanced at him uncertainly, but she had recovere 
her self-possession, and her replies to his questions, if anything, 
were more obstinate than before. ; ; 

“JT saw nothin’, Mr. Nichols—nothin’. I was just a bit upset 
I’m all right now. An’ I want Beth to go home. That's why 
came down.” 

Beth put her arm around the old woman’s shoulder. 

“I’m not afraid.” 
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Aunt Tillie was already untying Beth’s apron. 

“I know ye're not, dearie. But ye can’t stay here. I don't 
want ye to. I don't want ye to.” 

“But if you're afraid of something—” 

“Who said I was afraid?” she asked, glaring at Peter defiantly. 
“I’m not. I just had a spell—all this excitement an’ extra work— 
an’ everything.” 

She lied. Peter knew it, but he saw no. object to be gained 
in keeping Beth in Black Rock House; so he went out cautiously 
and brought the chauffeur, to whom he intrusted the safety of the 
girl. He would have felt more comfortable if he could have es- 
corted her himself, but he knew that his duty was at the house, 
and that whoever the mysterious person was, it was not Beth that 
he wanted. 

But what was Mrs. Bergen’s reason for wishing to get rid of 
her? As Beth went out of the door, he whispered in her ear: 
“Say nothing of this—to anyone.” 

She nodded gravely and followed the man, who had preceded 
her. 

When the door closed behind Beth and the chauffeur, Peter 
turned quickly and faced the housekeeper. 

“Now,” he said severely, “tell me the truth.” 

The woman raised her head, gazed at him helplessly, then low- 
ered it again, but she did not speak. The kitchen was silent, but 
an obbligato to this drama, like the bray of the ass in the overture 
to “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” came from the drawing-room, 
where Freddy Mordaunt was now singing a sentimental ballad. 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. Bergen, but if Mr. McGuire is in danger to- 
night, I’ve got to know it.” 

“Tonight!” she gasped, as though clutching at a straw. “Not 
tonight. Nothin’ll happen tonight. I’m sure of that, Mr. Nichols.” 


soothingly. “I'll take your word for it; 








room, facing the windows, a whisky-bottle and glass on tke table 
beside him. His face had lost its pallor, but in his eyes was the 
same look of glassy bewilderment. 

“Why the devil couldn’t you come sooner?” 
question, not angrily but querulously, like a child. 

“I was having a look around,” replied Veter coolly. 

“Oh! And did you find anybody?” 

Nin’ 

“H-m! I thought you wouldn't.” 

Peter hesitated. He meant to conceal the housekeeper’s share 
in the night’s encounters, but he knew that both Andy and the 
chauffeur would talk; and so: 

“There was somebody outside, Mr. McGuire,” he said; “you 
were not mistaken—a man prowling in the dark near the kitchen, 
Andy thought it was the chauffeur, who was in the garage washing 
the cars.” 

“Ah!” 

McGuire started up, battling for his manhood. It seemed to 
Peter that his gasp was almost one of relief at discovering that 
his eyes had not deceived him, that the face he had seen was that 
of a real person, instead of the figment of a disordered mind. 

“Ah! .Why didn’t they shoot him?” 

“T’ve just said, sir—Andy thought it was the chauffeur.” 

McGuire was pacing the floor furiously. 

“He has no business to think. I pay him to act. And you— 
what did you do?” 

“Three of us searched the whole place—every tree, every bush, 
every shadow. The man has gone.” 

“Gone!” sneered the other. ‘“‘A fine mess you’re making of this 
job!” 

Peter straightened angrily but managed to controi himself. 

“Very well, Mr. McGuire,” he said, 
“Then you'd better get somebody else 


He whined the 





but you'll admit the whole thing is very 
strange—very startling.” 
“Ves—strange. God knows it is. But 
I—I can’t tell ye anything.” 
“But what shall I say to Mr. McGuire 
upstairs? I’ve got to go up, now.” 
“Say to him?” she gasped helplessly, 
all her terror renewed. “Ye can't tell 
him I was talkin’ to anybody.” And 
then more wildly: “Ye mustn't. I wasn’t. 
I was talkin’ to myself—that’s the God’s 
truth, I was—when ye came in. It was 
so strange—an’ all. Don’t tell him, 
Mr. Nichols,” she pleaded at last. with 
a terrible earnestness, and clutching at 
his hand. “For my sake, for Beth’s!” 
“What has Beth to do.with it?” 
“More’n ve think. Oh, God—” She 


“All right, Mrs. Bergen,” he said 


American 


don’t know. She mustn’t. He don’t 
know, either.” 

“Who? McGuire?” 

“No—no. Don’t ask any more ques- 
tions, Mr. Nichols,” she sobbed. “I can’t 
speak. Don’t ye see I can’t?” 

So Peter gave up the inquisition. He 
had never liked to see a woman cry. 

“Oh. all right,” he said more cheer- 
fully. ‘“You’d better be getting to bed. 
Perhaps daylight will clear things up.” 

“And ye wont tell McGuire?” she 
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a at once.” 

: He had never given notice before, 
but the hackneyed phrase fell crisply 
from his lips. For many reasons Peter 
didn’t want to go, but he bowed and 
walked quickly across the room. ‘Good 
night,” he said. 

Before he had reached the door. the 
frightened man came stumbling after 
him. and caught him by the arm. 

“No, no, Nichols! Come back. D’ye 
hear? You mustn’t be so damned 
touchy. Come back. You can’t go. I 
didn’t mean anything. Come, now!” 

Peter paused, his hand on the knob, 
and looked down into the man’s flabby, 
empurpled countenance. 

“T thought vou meant it,” he said. 
I—I didn’t. I—TI like you, 
Nichols, liked you from the very first— 
yesterday. Of course you can’t be re- 
sponsible for all the boneheads here.” 

Peter had called the bluff. Perhaps 
: the lesson might have a salutary effect. 
In And so, as his good humor came back 

; to him, he smiled pleasantly. 

“You see, Mr. McGuire. you could 

hardly expect Andy to shoot the chauf- 


McGuire had settled down into a 
chair near the table, and motioned Peter 
to another one near him. 
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“IT can’t promise anything. But I 
‘wont if I’m not compelled to.” 

She gazed at him uncertainly, her weary eyes wavering, but 
she seemed to take some courage from his attitude. 

“God bless ye, sir!” 

“Good night. Mrs. Bergen.” 

And then. avoiding the drawing-room, Peter made his way up 
the stairs with a great deal of mental uncertainty to the other 
room of terror. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Mvsic 


TRYKER, who kept guard at the door of McGuire’s room, 
i ) opened it cautiously in response to Peter’s knock. He 
found McGuire sitting rigidly in a rocking-chair at the side of the 


“Sit down, Nichols. —Another glass, 
Stryker. So!” He poured the whisky 
with an assumption of ease. and they drank. 

“You see. Nichols.’” he went on as he set his empty glass down, 
“T know what I’m about. There is somebody trving to get at 
me. It’s no dream—no hallucination. You know that too, now. 
I saw him; I would have shot him through the window, if it 
hadn’t been for Peggy and the others: but I—I didn’t dare—for 
reasons. She mustn’t know.” And then eagerly: “She: doesn’t 
suspect anything yet, does she, Nichols?” 

Peter gestured over his shoulder in the direction of the sounds 
which still came from below. 

“No. They’re having a good time.” 

“That’s all right. Tomorrow they'll be leaving for New York, I 
hope. And then we’ll meet this issue squarely. You sav the man 
has gone. Why do you think so?” 
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THE VAGRANT DUKE 








“Isn’t it reasonable to 
think so? His visit was 
merely a reconnaissance. 
I think he had probably 
been lying out in the un- 
derbrush all day, getting 
the lay of the land, watch- 
ing what we were doing. 
seeing where the men were 
placed. But he must know 
now that he’ll have to try 
something else, that he 
hasn’t a chance of 
ting to you past these 
guards if you don’t wan 
him to.” 

“But he nearly succee ‘- 
ed tonight,” mumbled 
McGuire dub.ously. 

Peter was silent a m:- 
ment. 

“I’m not supposed |» 
question, and I wont. Bui 
it seems to me, Mr. Mi 
Guire, that if this visitor's 
plan were to murder you. 
to get rid of you, he wou'd 
have shot you down to- 
night, through the win- 
dow. From his failure to 
do so, there is one defin te 
conclusion to draw—and 
that is that he wants to 
see you, to talk with 
you—” 

McGuire fairly threw 
himself from his chair as 
he roared: 

“T can’t see him! I 
wont. I wont see any- 
body. I’ve got the law on 
my side. A man’s house is his castle. <A 
fellow prowls around here in the dark—he’s 
been seen; if he’s shot, it’s his own lookout. 

And he will be shot before he reaches me. You 
hear me? Your men must shoot—shoot to 
kill. If they fail, I’ll—” 

He shrugged as if at the futility of his own 
words, which came stumbling forth, born half of fear, half of 
braggadocio. 

Peter regarded him soberly. He acknowledged McGuire's right 
to seclusion in his own house, but he found himself wondering 
whether death for the intruder as proposed by his employer were 
a justifiable means of preserving it, especially if the strange 
visitor did not himself use violence to gain his ends. And so, 
when McGuire presently poured himself another glass of whisky, 
and drank it, Peter took the liberty of asking the question. 

“T am ignorant of your laws in this country, Mr. McGuire, 
but doesn’t it seem that unless the man makes forcible entry of 
this house, we would hardly be justified in shooting him?” 

“T take the responsibility for that.” 

“T understand. But what I was going to propose was a hunt 
through the woods tomorrow. A description of this man would 
be helpful—for instance, whether he was smoothly shaven or 
whether he had a beard or—or a mustache?” 

McGuire scowled. 

“The man has a slight growth of beard—of mustache. But 
what difference does that make? No one has a right here, with- 
out my permission.” 

Peter sipped at his glass. 
of them! 

“That’s true. But even with this, we can move with more in- 
telligence. This forest is your property. If we find any person 
who can’t give an account of himself, we could take him into 
custody and turn him over to the proper authorities.” 

“No—no!” cried McGuire. “And have him set loose after 
a trivial examination? Little good that would do! This man 
who is trying to reach me—” 

McGuire stopped suddenly, glaring at his superintendent with 
bloodshot eyes, and Peter very politely waited for him to go on. 
But he brought his empty glass down on the table with a crash. 


gel- 


As he had suspected, there were two 


I’ve come back! You 
know what I’ve got, 
and I know what 
you've got. Act pron- 
to. I'll come for my 
answer at eleven Frt- 
day night — at this 
tree.”’ 


“He mustn’t reach me!’ he roared. “I wont see him. That’s 
understood. He’s a man I’d have no more compunctions about 
shooting than—” 

McGuire with a curious suddenness stopped again, then rose 
and resumed his habit of pacing the floor. For a moment it had 
almost seemed as if he were on the point of a revelation. But 
the mood passed. Instead of speaking further he threw out his 
arms in a wide gesture. 

“T’ve said enough,” he growled, “more than enough. You know 
your duty.” He gestured toward the door. “Do it!” he finished 
brusquely. : 

Peter had already risen, and Stryker unemotionally opened the 
door for him. 

“T’ll stay on duty all night, Mr. McGuire,” he said quietly. 
“T’d advise you to turn in and get some sleep. You need it.” 

“Ves. Yes, I will. Thanks, Nichols,” said McGuire, follow- 
ing him to the door and offering a flabby hand. “Don’t mind 
what I’ve said tonight. I think we understand each other. Stryker 
will see that the house is locked when the young people come up. 
Keep your men to the mark and take no chances.” 
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“Good night.” 

The remainder of the 
night, as Mrs. Bergen 
had predicted, proved 
uneventful, and at day- 
light Peter went to his 
cabin and tumbled into 
bed, too tired to think 
further of McGuire’s 
visitors—or even of the 
man with the black 
mustache. 

The next day he lay 
abed luxuriously for a 
while after he had 
awakened, but no 
amount of quiet think- 
ing availed to clarify the 
mystery. There were 
two men, one bearded, 
and interested in watch- 
ing McGuire, another 
with a black mustache, 
interested in Peter. And 
so, after wondering 
again for some puzzling 
moments as to how Mrs. 
Bergen, the housekeeper, 
had come to be involved 
in McGuire’s fortunes, 
he gave the problem up. 

Foreseeing difficulties 
over breakfast at the 
house, he had arranged 
to make his own coffee 
on a_ small  oil-stove 
which happened to be available; so Peter set the pot on to boil, 
and while he dressed, he turned over in his mind the possibilities 
of the future. It seemed quite certain that the antagonism, what- 
ever its nature, between his employer and the prowling stranger 
must come to an issue of some sort almost at once. Pieced to- 
gether, the phrases his employer had let slip suggested the thought 
that he had come to Black Rock to escape publicity in anything 
that might happen. And McGuire’s insistence upon the order that 
the guards should shoot to kill also suggested, rather unpleasantly, 
the thought that McGuire knew who the visitor was and earnestly 
desired his death. 

But Mrs. Bergen could have no such wish; for unlike McGuire. 
she had shown a reticence in her fears, as though her silence had 
been intended to protect rather than to accuse. Beth Cameron, 
too, was in some way unconsciously involved in the adventure. 
But how? Peter drank his coffee and ate his roll, a prey to a 
very lively curiosity. Beth interested him. And if Aunt Tillie 
Bergen, her only near relative, showed signs of inquietude on the 
girl’s account, the mysterious visitor surely had it in his power 
to make her unhappy. As Peter washed up the dishes and made 
his bed, he decided that he would find Beth tonight when she 
came back from work and ask her some questions about her Aunt 
Tillie. 

But Beth saved him that trouble. He was sitting at the piano. 
awaiting a telephone-call to Black Rock House, where he was 
to have a conference with his employer on the forestry situation. 
He was so deeply absorbed in his music that he was unaware of 
the figure that had stolen through the underbrush and was now 
hidden just outside the door. It was Beth. She stood with the 
fingers of one hand lightly touching the edge of the door-jamb, 
the other hand at her breast, while she listened, poised lightly 
as though for flight. But a playful breeze twitched at the hem 
of her skirt, flicking it out into the patch of sunlight by the door- 
sill, and Peter caught the glint of white from the tail of his eye. 

The music ceased suddenly, and before Beth could flee into the 
bushes Peter had caught her by the hand. Now that she was 
discovered, she made no effort to escape him. 

I was listening,” she gasped. 

“Why, Beth!” he exclaimed, voicing the name 
in his thoughts. “How long have you been here?” 

“J—I don’t know. Not long.” 

“T’m so glad.” 

She was coloring very prettily. 

“You—you told me you—you’d play for me 
sometime,” she said demurely. 
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Half English,” 


He knew he ought to be lying to her, but somehow he couldn’. 








said Peter. “What's the other half?’ “Russian.” 


“Of course! It’s rather a mess here, 
but—” 

He led her in, glancing at her gingham dress, a little puzzled. 

“TI thought you’d be farmeretting,” he said. 

But she shook her head. 

“T quit—yesterday.” 

He didn’t ask the reason. He was really enjoying the sight of 
her. Few women are comely in the morning hours, which have a 
merciless way of exaggerating minute imperfections. Beth hadn't 
any minute imperfections except her freckles, which were merely 
Nature’s colorings upon a woodland flower. She seemed to fill 
the cabin with morning fragrance, like a bud just brought in from 
the garden. 

“T’m very glad you’ve come,” he said gallantly, leading her 
over to the double window where there was a chintz-covered seat. 
“T’ve wanted very much to talk to you.” 

She followed him protestingly. 

“But I didn’t come to be talked to. 

play.’ 

“You always arrive in the midst of music, 
played you in, without knowing it. That was an ‘Elfentanz.’ 

“What’s that?” 

“A dance of the elves, 
“and the little devils.” 

“The little devils? You mean me!” 

“Elf—fairy and devil too, but mostly elf.” 

mn not sure I like that; but I do like the music. 
it again.’ 

She was so lovely in her eagerness that he couldn't refuse, his 
fingers straying from the dance by slow transitions into something 
more quiet, the “Romance” of Sibelius, and then after that into 
a gay little scherzo at the end of which he turned suddenly to 
find her flushed and breathless, regarding him in a kind of awe. 

“How lovely!” she whispered. “There were no devils in that.” 

“No, only fairies.” 

“Angels too. But somethin’ else—that quiet piece—like the 
memory of a—a sorrow.’ 

“Romance, it’s called,” he explained gently. 

“ ‘Oh ly 

“The things we dream. 
aren’t.” 

She took a deep breath. “Yes, that’s it. That’s what it meant. 
I felt it.’ And then, as though with a sudden shyness at her self- 
revelation, she glanced about. “What a pretty place! I’ve never’ 
been here before.” 


Wont you come in? 


I came to listen to you 
* he laughed. “I 


” 


the fairies,’-—and then. with a laugh— 


Please play 


The things that ought to be. but 
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“How did you find your way?” 

“Oh, I knew where the cabin was. 
and across the log-jam below the pool. 
I didn’t think you’d mind.” 

“Mind! Oh, I say! I don’t know when I’ve been so pleased.” 

“Are you really? You say a lot.” 

“Didn’t I play it?” 

That confused her a little. 
here.” 

“Why not?’ 

“It’s kind of—unusual.” 

He laughed. “You wouldn’t be you, if you weren’t unusual.” 

She glanced at him uneasily. “I oughtn’t to have come, but 
I just couldn’t keep away. I had to hear you play again.” 

“Tl play for you whenever you like.” 

“Will you? Then play again now. It makes me feel all queer 
inside.” 

Peter laughed. “Do you feel that way when you sing?” 

“No. It all comes out of me then.” 

“Would you mind singing for me, Beth?” he asked after a 
moment. 

“I—I don’t think I dare.” 

He got up and went to the piano. 

“What do you sing?” 

But she hadn’t moved, and she didn’t reply. So he urged her. 

“In the woods when you're coming home?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It just comes out—things I’ve heard, 
things I make up.” 

“What have you heard? 
you, but I'll try.” 

She was flushing painfully. He could see that she wanted to 
sing for him, to be a part of this wonderful dream-world in which 
he belonged, and yet she did not dare. 

“What have you heard?” he repeated softly, encouraging her 
by running his fingers slowly over the simple chords of a major 
key. 

Suddenly she started up and joined him by the piano. 

“That’s it—the ‘Long, Long Trail a-Winding!’” And in a 
moment she was singing softly. He had heard the air and fell 
in with her almost at once. 


I came through the woods 
Then I heard the music. 


‘“I—I'm not sure that I ought to be 


’ 


I don’t know that I can accompany 


“There’s a long, long trail a-winding 
Into the land of my dreams, 

Where the nightingale is singing 
And a white moon beams—” 


Like the good musician that he 
was, Peter submerged himself, play- 
ing gently, his gaze on his fingers, 
while he listened. 

He had made no 
mistake. The dis- 
tances across which 
he had heard her 
had not flattered. 
Her voice was un- 
trained, of course, 
but it seemed to 
Peter that it had 
lost nothing by: the 
neglect, for as she 
gained _ confidence, 
she forgot Peter, as 
he intended that she 
should, and sang 
with the complete 
abstraction of a 
thrush in a deep 
wood. Like the 
thrush’s note. too. 
Beth’s was limpid, clear and 
sweet, full of forest sounds— 
the falling brook, the sigh of 
night winds... . 

Later, he told her this. 

is do say nice things, don’t you?” the girl said joy- 
ously, 

“Wouldn’t you—if it cost you nothing and was the truth? You 
must have your voice trained.” 

“Must! I might jump over the moon if I had a broomstick.” 

“Tt’s got to be managed somehow.” 


“Then you're not disappointed in the way it sounds, close up?” 

She stood beside him, leaning against the piano, her face flushed, 
her breath rapid, searching his face eagerly. Peter knew that it 
was only the dormant artist in her seeking the light, but he 
thrilled warmly at her nearness, for she was very lovely. 

“No, I’m not disappointed in it,” he said quite calmly,: every 
impulse in him urging a stronger expression. But he owed a duty 
to himself. Noblesse oblige! It was one of the mottoes of his 
house. With a more experienced woman he would have said what 
was in his mind. He would probably have taken her in his arms 
and kissed her at once, for that was really what he would have 
liked to do. But Beth— 

Perhaps something in the coolness of his tone disconcerted her, 
for she turned away from the piano. 

“You're very kind,” she said quietly. 

He had a feeling that she was about to slip away from him, so 
he got up. 

“Wont you sing again, Beth?” 

But she shook her head. For some reason the current that had 
run between them was broken. As she moved toward the door, 
he caught her by the hand. 

“Don’t go yet. I want to talk to you.” 

“T don’t think I ought.” And then, with a whimsical smile: 
“And you ought to be out makin’ the trees grow.” 

He laughed. ‘“There’s a lot of time for that.” 

She let him lead her to the divan again and sat with her fingers 
dovetailed around a slender knee. 

“T—I’m sorry I made fun of you the other day,” she confessed 
immediately. 

McGuire stared at the head- 
line, starting violently, and 
then, as if fascinated, read 

the scrawl to the end. 


“T didn’t mind in the least.” 

“But you did seem to know it all,” she 
said. And then she smiled in the direction of 
the piano. “Now—I’m comin’ to think you 
do. Even Shad says you’re a wonder. I— 

I don’t think he likes you, though,” she admitted. 

“T’m sorry to hear that.” 

“Don’t you care. Shad don’t like anybody but himself and 
God A’mighty—with God trailin’ a little.” 

Peter smiled. Her singing voice may have been impersonal, but 
that was hardly true of her conversation. (Continued on page 110) 
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ADA PATTERSON 


By 


HERE is apparent incongruity between the blonde, blue-eyed, 

roundly fashioned young woman whom the business world 
knows as Jean Carroll, and a safety razor; vet Jean Carroll has 
assumed the post of safety-razor seller to all the world. 

Her title is like that of some European prince, rather over- 
whelming. She is the general-manager of the subsidiary export 
company of the American Safety Razor Company. It is a com- 
bination of the three companies, the Star, the Gem and the Ever- 
ready. It is a twenty-million-dollar corporation. It is Miss Car- 
roll’s job to spread these razors to every quarter of the world. 

Is she as overwhelmed as we are with her formidable title? 
Not a bit! She sits at her huge flat-topped desk in a large office 
on Jay Street near Broadway. She seems like the sunshine that 
streams in from the window behind her, all-conquering—not pom- 
pous, but equal to any emergency. 

She is an export-expert. (I trust the careful printer will make 
clear my meaning.) An export-expert! (Thank you, Mr. Printer.) 
She has the geography and needs and means of accessibility of 
every settlement in the world at her finger-tip and pen-tip. 

She was not born an export-expert. (Right again, kind Mr. 
Compositor!) She attained the heights by slow degrees. 

Picture her first a brilliant-eved Yankee girl. She has that 
mark of the active mind, a pair of high-power eves. They seem 
to emit sparks, even while they smile. At Foxtown. in Maine, 
the thin-faced neighbors appraised her as a likely child and a 
coming girl. Her parents were teachers—which is a good begin- 
ning, for it starts their offspring in paths of thoroughness. 

She moved with them to New York and attended the Morris 
High School. Then she went to Cornell University, where she 
took a combination of the art and medical courses. 

Came wandering by, Cupid the arch-interferer with maidens’ 
plans. Cornell, you must remember, is a_ coeducational school. 
Cupid visits it often and long. Cupid got Jean Carroll s ear and 
argued against art and medicine and for matrimony. So elo- 
quently did he argue that she married one of her fellow-students. 

Ensued posts at the universities of Idaho and of Pennsylvania. 
It would shock the faculties, and their wives, of those institutions 
to know that Miss Carroll found the university teas and calls and 
receptions boresome. She was born to and qualified for activity. 
And she chafed, particularly after the war sent prices on balloon- 
ing ascents, at a family’s living on a professor’s salary of eleven 
hundred to seventeen hundred dollars a year. For there was a 
small boy for whom she craved comforts, even luxuries. 
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You’d Never Guess 


Teach school? 

Run a beauty-parlor? 
Cater? 

Sell candy? 


rOU'LE AATEe TO 


When, therefore, she found herself alone save for the child's 
hand in hers, she groped for an occupation that would yield both 
necessities and luxuries, and neither with grudging hand. Having 
been a careful reader of women’s magazines, she knew that trade- 
journals had avenues of profit. A young woman had written an 
article about the university professor’s young wife and her unique 
ideas concerning “personality dresses.” That was an introduction. 
The Yankee girl, widowed and a mother while still in girlhood 
years, was granted permission to write articles. 

While collecting material in a manufacturing establishment. she 
met its head. He asked: “Do you do anything but write articles?” 
“No,” she answered. “Don’t you do anything besides write arti- 
cles for the magazines?” “No,” she replied. “Isn’t there any 
other branch of the work that you do?” “Nothing.” 

Miss Carroll says the reiteration of the questions puzzled her. 
On her way home she. had a mental flash. ; 

“That man wanted to place an advertisement!” 
herself because no one else was present. 

She wrote her article and inclosed with it a letter asking that 
she be allowed to sell advertising space as well as write articles 
for the magazine. That privilege being accorded her, she went 
to the man of many questions and secured his advertisement. 

So many “ads” did she secure in Philadelphia that she was in- 
vited to widen her field by going to New York. Gladly she went. 

She mastered the art of selling advertising-space for the maga- 
zine so that she soon earned a living for herself and son, put a 
tidy sum in the bank and had a few hours left for herself. Those 
few hours she did not spend on matinées and shops, though she 
was young and vital and would have enjoyed both. She rented desk- 
room in a large office and started an export advertising-agency. She 
became the only woman export advertising-agent in the world. The 
business grew. It soon became large enough to justify her devot- 
ing all her time to her own business. 

The world-war’s chilling fingers closed upon the young woman’s 
export advertising business, as it did upon older and _ stronger 
concerns. An offer came to manage the foreign-trade promotion 
of the American Express Company. She accepted it. She was as 
full of ideas as an egg is of meat. 

Now. when the Star and Gem and Everready razor-companies 
combined in their big merger, they looked about for some one 
who knew well the export-field. Its head learned of Jean Carroll 
and her work. The American Safety Razor Company wooed her 
from the American Express. Company. There is nothing more 
persuasive than a larger salary, save the promise of more free- 
dom for the execution of original ideas; both were offered Miss 
Carroll. She became razor-seller extraordinary to the world. 

While conducting her export advertising-4gency, Jean Carroll 
learned the export field. She knows the Hottentot towns and the 
Siberian wastes and the jungles of India, and how to reach them 
with the Star and the Gem and the Everready. She has no fear 
that she will not make good. She is a profound: student of condi- 
tions. To know conditions is to subdue, often to control them. 

Miss Carroll—she resumed her Yankee name when she took up 
business—will have full charge of expanding the export-business 
of the razors, blades and shaving accessories, and will codrdinate 
the work of the three companies in that direction. _— 

A mighty task, I think, but not too big for her. She will! win 
because she is a woman who knows how. ; 


She addressed 





What They Do 


Saleswoman? 
Professional chaperon? 
Dressmaker? 


eActress? 


GUESS ofG ATM! 


F one met her in a ballroom wearing a blue tulle frock, with 

a wreath of Cupid roses circling her brown hair, hedged about 
with youths clamoring to write their names in her dancing-pro- 
gram, one would conclude that Logic as handmaiden to Romance 
was doing an effective and faithful job. But when one opens 
the door of the production and purchasing department of the 
Denver Rock Drill Company to inquire what effect a noticeable 
and unexpected activity in the mining industry has on this spe- 
cialized enterprise, and asks a young woman sitting before a huge 
desk to announce one’s presence to A. M. Adams, director, and 
is told in a voice soft and warm as sable fur, “I am A. M. Adams” 
—then one naturally wonders if there is any type of charming 
woman that has not invaded the industrial field. Here at least, 
in a manufacturing plant making direct contacts with iron-mines, 
steel-mills, railroads and machine-shops, man might be expected 
to be holding his own. 

But here is A. M. Adams to prove the contrary. 

Preparedness, eternal vigilance, courage, self-confidence—these 
were the qualities which Anna Adams transformed into the ladder 
on which she mounted from a stenographer’s desk to the divisional 
directorship of a steel corporation while yet in her early twenties. 

When she was graduated from the Sacred Heart convent in 
St. Joe, Missouri, Anna Adams’ parents expected their daughter 
to lead the life marked out by tradition for Southern girls of 
gentle birth. She was to have her fling in society. She would 
meet and love the only man. She would marry, establish a home 
of her own and live as ladies of her family had lived for gen- 
erations—an orderly, sedate, sheltered life. 

About this time Fate intervened and shattered the Adams’ for- 
tunes. If “Miss Anna” did not laugh aloud, she smiled and de- 
clared that what mattered was “getting the right slant on events.” 

The wreckage of the family fortunes was followed by an ad- 
justment of the family plans. A season of gayety for the daugh- 
ter of the house gave way to a season at a business college, for 
she insisted on doing her bit in behalf of the family exchequer. 
And when a diploma had been won, the sheltering home was left 
for adventure as a stenographer in the world of business. 

Two years of taking dictation in the circulating department of 
a newspaper-office concluded abruptly one day when Anna Adams 
announced that she was going into the steel business and pointed 
to a “want-ad” for a stenographer at the Rock Drill Company. 

“We are looking for a man,” was the response when she applied. 

“Where’s the difference, so long as I can do the work?” was 
the answer. “I didn’t know efficiency had been put into trousers. 
Give me the chance. You wont be sorry.” % 

For three years Anna Adams was the only woman on the prem- 
ises of the Rock Drill plant. She asked no quarter on the 
ground that she was a woman—and a pretty one at that. 

“Tf I can do as well as a man, why shouldn’t I have the same 
pay and the same opportunity to move forward?” she queried her- 
self. In replying she added: 

“T must fit myself by study to compete with men.” 

Thus when Anna Adams’ companions, devoting their leisure hours 
to theaters, movies, parties and beaux, urged her to join them, she 
shook her head, said “After a while,” and began to concentrate 
on articles, books, reports pertaining to railroad freight-rates, steel- 
brands, directorates of steel-companies, freight-departments and 
the like. She crammed on steel as an undergraduate crams for 
his “exams” after a period of slacking. 


eAnna 


Adams 


By 


FRANCES WAYNE 


Then came the great war. 

Before the Denver Rock Drill Company realized that its decks 
must be cleared for war-orders, scores of the men from all de- 
partments had enlisted for service. Among these was Anna 
Adams’ superior officer—director of the purchasing and production 
department. 

“Carry on for a day or so until we get a man from Chicago,” 
the manager said to Anna Adams. 

That was the moment she had been waiting and preparing for. 
That was the moment she had bought and paid for by the sacri- 
fice of social pleasures and beauty-sleep. Confident that she heard 
the clock strike twelve for her, she summoned her courage, turned 
on her swivel chair and said: “I want the directorship.” 

“Pretty big job for a woman,” he responded with a chuckle. 

In six minutes by Anna Adams’ wrist-watch the manager was 
back in the doorway giving orders to a clerk to have Miss Adams’ 
belongings transferred to the director’s desk. 

Between 1917, when Miss Anna Adams put the desk of the 
new purchasing and production director in order according to her 
own taste, and this date, when she continues to carry on, certain 
gentlemen of the steel-industry have been impressed with the 
business acumen of “young Adams out in Denver.” 

Time and again, especially during the speed-up war days, A. M. 
Adams relied on and opposed her judgment to that of the manager 
in preparing requisitions or rejecting consignments of steel which 
she knew were not up to specifications or too stiff as to price. 
Her work includes the maintenance of supplies for the entire plant, 
keeping track of the brands, watching the invoices, material re- 
ceived and exported, keeping tab on all credits,.answering com- 
plaints and watching the transportation-schedules. 

Through this story of Anna M. Adams, managers and divisional 
directors of large steel-concerns throughout the country will learn 
for the first time that “Adams of the Denver Rock Drill” is not 
the up-to-the-minute business man they thought him to be, but 
an up-to-the-minute business woman who met the strenuous de- 
mands made by war on the steel-industry with courage, efficiency, 
alertness and preparedness equal to their own. 

Having attained to the position of purchasing and production 
director of a large steel-corporation, Anna Adams is frank to admit 
that she does not covet the manager’s chair; neither is she content 
to stand still. Therefore she plans to set such a high standard 
for her department that she will become one of those rareties, an 
“indispensable employee.” 
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“TT*HE trouble with marriage,” said Tony Ainsworth, leaning 

back and surveying the assembled Olney Courtites with a 
fine expansive air,—Tony was usually expansive after two or three 
glasses of Jimmy Van Courtland’s Chateau Lafitte——‘the trou- 
ble—” 

“Why not say marriage is trouble and let it go at that!’ sug- 
gested Wally Lawrence. 

Tony ignored this ribald: interruption and went right on. “The 
trouble with marriage is that women insist upon telling all.” He 
raised his hand at feminine shrieks and continued: “They tell 
everything they know; they dote on explaining themselves! As 
soon as a man knows all, his curiosity is satisfied and he’s apt 
to pass on. to something else.” 

“Tony, for shame!” cried Mollie Meredith. 

“Tt’s true,” said Tony. “The beginning and end of love is 
curiosity. And that being the case, to hold a man successfully, 
a woman should be a never-ending source of wonder. Man is 
extensively curious; that’s why he’s always seeking; woman, on 
the other hand, is intensively curious, and that’s why she loves 
more consistently.” 

“Too bad Tony went to Harvard; otherwise he’s perfectly all 
right!” Wally confided to his next-door neighbor in loud tones. 
“There are times when you’d never guess it, but he swears almost 
human.” 

“Marriage,” pursued Tony, “is successful or not according to 
the curiosity a man and woman provoke in each other. As long 
as the resources of each remain unknown territory, they are happy; 
the minute they’re drained—” 

“Gertrude, tell Tony to stop; he always makes my head ache 
when he tries to be clever!” Mollie Meredith made ever so 
faint a gesture in Marcia Van Courtland’s direction. Gertrude 
caught it and kicked Tony viciously with the heel of her slipper. 


By 
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Tony, withdrawn thus rudely from philosophical realms, seemed 
about to protest; but one glance at his wife’s face convinced him 
that he’d probably committed social error number nine hundred 
and ninety-nine, and he subsided. He did wonder vaguely just 
what it was he had done. Gertrude would most likely tell him 
when she got him home; she usually did! 

For a while there was silence in the big dining-room. Gertrude 
promised Tony a bad ten minutes when she got him alone. To 
begin with, they were all there to celebrate a marriage that was 
taking place that very hour in far-away New Orleans—the mar- 
riage of Bill Bailey and Angelina Ravenell, good friends of every- 
body present. That being the case, any discussion of matrimony 
in the searchlight Tony was turning upon the institution was decid- 
edly out of place. And besides, Gertrude ruminated, it was like 
Tony to forget that less than four months ago Marcia and Jimmy 
had narrowly escaped a domestic smash-up. Just like a man to 
forget whose wine he was drinking! 

The success of the evening trembled violently. Then Marcia 
herself reached out and restored it firmly to its pedestal. 

“Here’s to Bill and Angelina!” she said, lifting her glass. “May 
their marriage be as happy as—as the Meredith marriage!” 

The toast was drunk. 

“Thank you!” said the Meredith family in the person of Mol- 
lie—Fred having gone south with Bill to see him safely into wed- 
ded bliss. 33 
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“The troubles of marriage are altogether personal ones,” boomed 
a deep voice from the other end of the table. 

“Good Lord!” whispered Gertrude to Len Andrews. “Some- 
body head Doctor Collingwood off; he’s just understood what 
Tony said—we don’t want to go through with all this again!” 

Len choked. Doctor Collingwood was a trifle deaf, not enough 
to make shouting necessary, but enough to insist upon carrying on 
a conversation that was usually nine times out of ten already 
defunct. ‘Marcia is calling you; I'll attend to Collingwood.” 

Marcia was signaling 
the women. And _ Ger- 
trude, glaring at Tony’s 
unconscious face, trailed 
on out after her. The last 
thing she heard, as the 
Van Courtland butler 
closed the door behind 
her, was Doctor Colling- 
wood still insisting that 
one mustn’t speak in gen- 
eralities. 

In spite of the end of 
it, the dinner had been a 
success. It had been Mar- 
cia’s idea to have the Col- 
ony dine at the hour of 
the Bailey-Ravenell cere- 
mony. Her lovely Jaco- 
bean dining-room, the 
Van Courtland plate, on 
view for the first time 
since the war, the flower 
of the Van Courtland cel- 
lar, together with the 
choicest efforts of the 
Van Courtland chet. 
had made it an occa- 
sion of moment. But 
then, in Olney Court 
things had a way of 
being successes, the 
Court claiming that 
their own affairs, their 
club, their greens. 


everything in fact—were al- 
ways successful. 

Of course there was the 
little affair of the recent 
tennis - tournament, when 
Lynbrook, the next club but 
one, had walked away with 
the club’s own trained tro- 
phy. But the club under- 
stood that perfectly; it was due solely to Bill Bailey’s not being 
in form, Angelina having refused him the first time he asked her. 
Now that they were being married, no doubt the matter would be 
arranged next year. 

Gertrude went to the piano and turned over the score of a new 
musical comedy. She was playing a waltz from it when the men 
came in. Len had evidently attended to Doctor Collingwood; 
there were no signs of argument on their placid, well-fed faces. 
Gertrude looked at them and smiled. They were a pretty good lot 
as far as husbands went. All dears, Doctor Collingwood more 
of a dear than the rest. And now he was the only unmarried man 
among the crowd, Bill Bailey having just joined the ranks. He 
was older than the husbands and had lost a wife long before he 
settled in Olney Court. Besides being a little deaf, he was just 
absent-minded enough to make him the butt of most of Olney 
Court’s family jokes—and was doubly dear to them for that 
reason. 

He came over to the piano and leaned an elbow on it. 

Gertrude stopped playing and asked him if he was camping that 
month. 

“Yes, I am,” he told her. “I’ve opened up the place in the 
Berkshires—going up next week for a few days.” 

“That’s splendid,” said Gertrude. 

“Sing me a song of good life,’ 
Gertrude’s shoulder. 

“Go away!” said Gertrude. “I’m peeved with you!” 
Tony placed his hand elaborately on his heart and bowed. 


She wrote: “Dear Friend: 


Your wife is planning to run 
away with that old doctor.”’ 


’ 


’ quoted Tony, leaning over 





“Please excuse me—had no idea I was intruding.” He backed 
himself away. 

Gertrude held Doctor Collingwood to the advantages of camp. 
ing a little longer. Then she dug Tony out from an imprompty 
game of bridge and insisted upon taking him home. She wanted 
to have that trouble-with-marriage business out with him. 

She was brushing her hair when he came into her room a little 
later. Tony sat down near her, a lighted cigar gripped between his 
teeth. Gertrude had really nice hair; it was long and a beautify 
satiny brown. Tony sat gravely 
admiring her and reflectively pull. 
ing at his cigar. He was in that 
mellow mood of repletion which 
attacks a man after a good din. 
ner and irreproachable vintage, 
Gertrude eyed him in a small tr. 
angle of the mirror which she 
wasn’t using herself. She decided 
not to bring up the subject of the 
trouble with marriage; it wouldn't 
do any good. She had tried ar. 
gument and moral suasion before, 
And argument never seemed to 
help an inherited tendency—Tony 
would always be Tony, blunder- 
ing, didactic and more or less of 
a fool. 

“Good night, old dear!” she 
said, and pulled his sleek head 
down and kissed him. 

In the course of the next few 
days Gertrude met up with the 
trouble-with-marriage pretty fre- 
quently. Wally took to calling 
her a “little never-ending source 
of wonder”—said that Tony’s cu- 
riosity was so evidently unsatis- 
fied that their marriage was what 
you might call a shining success, 
and how did she do it, anyway? 

Helen Lawrence led her aside 
and questioned her on the same 
subject. 

“T want to know.” Helen said, 
“if Tony believes what he said 
about marriage?” 

“Why don’t you ask him?” said 
Gertrude crossly. 

“Wally thinks that Tony is per- 
fectly right; he says people need 
a little mental stimulation every 
now and then, or they get tired 
of each other. What do you think about it?” 

“Stuff!” said Gertrude. 

“Why—why, I even know how many pairs of socks Wally has!” 
Helen said seriously. 

“Of course you do, you silly child!” 

“Do you know how many pairs Tony has?” 

“Why,’—Gertrude wrinkled her brows,—‘“you see, it’s differ- 
ent with us. I don’t like mending, and the upstairs maid attends 
to Tony’s socks—mine too.” 

“Oh!” Helen eyed Gertrude thoughtfully. Gertrude wanted 
to laugh. She had a vision of what was going on behind Helen’s 
serious brow. A picture of a happy marriage based solely and 
alone upon a wife’s ignorance of how many socks and shirts and 
pajamas a husband possessed—the ignorance might even extend to 
the household linen. Oh Lord! Gertrude did laugh! 

“And,” Helen continued, “Wally even knows about the time 
Tony kissed me.” 

“The time Tony kissed you?” repeated Tony’s wife slowly. 

“Ves.” admitted Helen. “It was last Christmas—under the 
big bunch of mistletoe in the Club hall.” 

Gertrude laughed again. 

Helen sighed. “Marriage is very difficult these days; it isn’t 
like it used to be, when one got married and that was the end of 
things. Now—why, it seems only the beginning.” 

“Thank Heaven for that!” : 

“It was only another one of Tony’s jokes—don’t you think so?’ 

“T don’t know,” Gertrude replied, “but I’m rather fed up on 
it; you’re the second or third person who’s wanted to know what 
Tony meant!” 
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“Well—good-by!” 

Mollie,” said Gertrude that afternoon as they turned their 
packs on the really difficult fourth-hole bunker and strolled toward 
the two balls reposing side by side a hundred or so yards away, 
“do you believe a little mental stimulation necessary to a com- 
fortable marriage?” 

“You're thinking of what Tony said the other night!” 

“Ves, I am.” 

“J don't know. I am inclined to think with Doctor Collingwood 
that married problems are personal ones—that one general rule 
vont hold good.” 

To a aie extent; but don’t you think that Tony had a 
good idea? There’s Jimmy and Marcia—don’t you think if Jimmy 
hadn't humored Marcia, and if he had kept something from her,— 
made some mystery to intrigue her,—don’t you think Marcia 
would never have gotten that idea of going in for a business ca- 

rr : 

wl don’t know,” Mollie said slowly, “but I’m perfectly happy 
about Marcia and Jimmy now.” _ ; 

Gertrude smiled. ‘“Yes—and Jimmy will be funnier than ever 
with a baby!” ; 

“I’m perfectly satisfied!” Mollie repeated. 

Gertrude returned to the subject. “You have no idea how 
people have taken this thing up; it’s just like Tony to start some- 
thing and then be serenely unconscious of it. You remember the 
burglar scare, don’t you?” 

“Ves. Tony should have been shot 
for that!” nae 

“The trouble with marriage!” Ger- 
trude curled her lips scornfully. “Wally 
calls me ‘little never-ending source of 
wonder. That’s nice. ' 
isn’t it?” 

“T was just think- 
ing,” Mollie smiled. 
“Fred’s and my never- 
ending source of won- 
der has usually been a 
child with the mea- 
sles!” 

“Oh, you're different 
—you and Fred aren't 
quite human, anyway!” 
Gertrude dipped a handful 
of sand from the box and 
stooping, molded it to her 
taste. She straightened up 
and cast a calculating glance 
the length of the fifth drive. 
“Just the saine.” she said. 
her eyes coming back to 
rest on Mollie, standing be- 
side her, “I think Tony 

needs a lesson!” 

Walking home from the 
Club that afternoon, down 
the long winding road of 
flaming beeches, Doctor 
Collingwood picked 
Gertrude up. They 
were still seated in his 
car at her side-door 
when Tony came hoot- 
ing home. in the town- 
car and drew up beside 
them. Doctor Colling- 
wood didn’t linger. He 
waved a hand in Tony’s 
direction and drove on. 

“You and Colling- 
wood seem to be get- 
ting pretty thick,” 

Tony said genially. throwing an arm around Gertrude’s shoulder. 

“Yes,” said Gertrude absently. “I asked him to dinner tomor- 
row night.” 

“Good work! 
him over often!” 

Doctor Collingwood came the next night. He and Tony dis- 
cussed sora and wild duck until Gertrude almost lost her mind. 
Tony had very little small-talk himself, and a man with Doctor 
Collingwood’s little affliction naturally wouldn’t have. So Ger- 





“Oh, yes, I believe you told 
me about that once,” Ger- 
trude interrupted, a strange 
light shining in her eyes. 


I guess the old duffer gets pretty lonely—have 
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trude sat and listened to the relative merits of ducking in Vir- 
ginia and ducking in North Carolina, to the use of batteries and 
the advantages of decoys, and whether red-heads or canvasbacks 
were better eating—and if after all a little onion, a very little— 
Gertrude stifled a yawn and got up and left them. She lighted 
a cigarette and threw herself down on a couch. Men were stupid, 
and marriage was stale. She yawned again. She got up and went 
across to the big pier-glass between the east windows. She looked 
at herself critically. She was just as good-looking as she had 
ever been—better, perhaps; as a girl she had been a trifle scrawny; 
now her arms and neck were quite as good as Helen Lawrence’s, 
who was the Court beauty. And certainly she had a better-fur- 
nished mind, now that she had experienced a number of things. 

Gertrude went back to the couch, put three pillows under her 
head and thought. Tony had spells of Joverlike attention; most 
husbands did, she had discovered. Men slumped after matrimony. 
Tony had said the trouble with marriage was that women lost 
interest; that wasn’t true at all: wasn’t she ready and willing to 
sparkle on the slightest provocation? And two men still lingering 
over port and discussing ducks, displaying about as much interest 
in her scintillating as a street-cleaner at a parade! Tony was 
always discussing something or other and laying down premises. 
If some one took him at his word now—why, Tony would be as 
much surprised as if the entire thing were a new and original 
thought. The trouble with marriage— Tony was all wrong, 
of course: but if he really and truly thought it was up to woman 

to create a little mystery 

in the home, if that was 

, the thing needed— 

a Tony and Doctor Col- 

lingwood came in just 
then and __ interrupted 
Gertrude’s line of 
thought. Doctor Col- 
lingwood was __ saying 

good night. 

“When are you going up to 
camp?” asked Gertrude. 

“First of the week.” 

“How far is your place from 
the station?” 

“Ten miles.” 

‘How does one get there?” 

~ You can drive up or take 
the Central and get off at Blue- 
field—” 

“Oh, yes. I believe you told 
me about that once,” Gertrude 
interrupted, a strange light 
shining in her eyes. She looked 
across at Tony. He was ex- 
perimenting with some matches 
and getting a light after six 
trials; he wasn’t paying the 
slightest attention to what they 
were saying. 

“How many trains stop 
there?” Gertrude continued. 

“Where?” Doctor Colling- 
wood looked at his watch. 

“At that place Bluefield!” 

“Half a dozen or so. See 
here. Tony, why don’t you run 

up for a few days be- 
tween now and_ the 
first ?” 

“Thanks, old man, but 
don’t believe I can make 
it—pretty busy!” 

“Well, good night— 
awfully good of you to 
have me_ over, Mrs. 

Ainsworth!” 

Tony went with him to the door. He came back to find Ger- 
trude posed before the mirror. ‘Doctor Collingwood is one of 
the most interesting men we know, Tony,” she said, raising one 
arm and pivoting slowly on one heel. She went on impressively: 
“His conversation is brilliant—don’t you think so?” 

“Uhhuh! Say, Gertrude, do we fave to have these matches?’ 

Gertrude sailed into Tony’s office the next afternoon and inter- 
rupted quite a lot of work, while she told him that Doctor Col- 
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lingwood had driven her down. It wasn’t quite true; he had 
picked her up at her gate and driven her to the station, and she 
had commuted in, but it sounded all right. And Gertrude was 
embarked upon an experiment. 

“Don’t you think we might have him over to dinner 
before he goes up?” 

“Certainly,” said Tony. 
lunch?” 

“Oh, no,” said Gertrude, “don’t bother; I just stopped by.” 
She dropped a kiss on the top of Tony’s head and went on in her 
deepest voice: “Tony, you do love me, don’t you?” 

“Beg pardon?” said Tony, swinging around again from his desk. 
Gertrude repeated the question. 

“Of course. Run along now; you're bothering me.” 

Gertrude made a face at his back and went blithely out. 

“Miss Sweeney,” she said a moment later to that capable per- 
son, Tony’s secretary, “if some one sent you a letter containing a 
note for Mr. Ainsworth, what would you do with it?” 

“I would give it to him,” said Miss Sweeney 
promptly. 

“Right away?” 

“Immediately!” And Miss Sweeney's 
utilitarian mouth closed with a snap. 

“Oh, thank you—thank you very, very much!” 
said Gertrude sweetly, and she departed, leaving 
Miss Sweeney to inaudible comments upon the 
featherbrainedness of all society women, and her 
employer’s wife in particular. 

Doctor Collingwood came over to dinner twice 
before he left for his place up the river. Each 
visit was much like the one before, except that 
Gertrude, her eyes shining with suppressed glee. 
hung devotedly on the edge of the conversation and 
chanted his praises to a somewhat bored husband 
when he had gone. 

Gertrude sat at the frail little desk in her bed- 
room and reflectively nibbled at the top of a huge 
red quill pen. Spread out before her was a sheet 


again 


“Do you want me to take you to 


entirely 


of the most extraordinary notepaper ever invented 


It was violently pink: it had gilt edges—some of 
them came off on her hands; the envelope, already 
addressed, had set out to be rectangular and had 
changed its mind and decided to be Gothic at one 
end. All this represented one afternoon’s hunt on 
Third Avenue. 

Sprawled on the tinted sheet in a hardly legible 
hand, she wrote the following startling message: 


“Dear Friend: Your wife is planning 
to run away with that old doctor. If 
you want to stop her, you'd better be at 
his camping-place this afternoon; that’s 
where they are going. Yours sincerely, 

A WELL WISHER 


Gertrude stopped to giggle at that last 
touch. “A Well-wisher!” She was rather 
proud of it; it sounded so—so bourgeois! 

Tony got off to town rather early the 
next morning, and Gertrude followed 
him in a little later. She purchased a 
special-delivery stamp and stuck it, to- 
gether with a two-cent one, on a square 
white envelope addressed to “Miss Mary 
Sweenev, 30 Liberty Street, New York City.” She 
ran into Helen on the Avenue, and they lunched 
together. Helen had an appointment with a Rus- 
sian hairdresser and left immediately afterward. 

Gertrude drove to the Grand Central and took a train 
for Bluefield. 

She was thinking, as the train sped smoothly uptown 
toward 12sth Street, that Tony probably had her letter 
by now. The capable Miss Sweeney, having opened the 
special delivery and finding the pink monstrosity with 
Tony’s name on it, had gone immediately to lay it before him. 
What a comfort it was to have a really efficient person about! 

As the train emerged from underground, she pictured Tony 
opening the letter. He would read it over twice before he caught 
its meaning—they did this on the stage; then next they said: 
“My God!” Tony probably wouldn’t say: “My God!” He’d be 
most likely to say something rather terrible. Then he would get 


> — 


into a towering rage—break something, perhaps ; and after that 
he’d cool down and look the situation square in the face and de. 
cide what was the best thing to do about it. He would remem. 
ber, as his mind went back over the last two weeks, that they 
had been seeing quite a bit of Doctor Collingwood; he would 
remember, too, that she had said a lot of nice things about him. 
All those things would recall themselves. 
What to do? He would telephone the house first of all to dis. 
cover if she was at home. “No sir—Mrs. Ainsworth is not at 
What, sir? No sir; she didn’t say, sir!” That 
settled that—she was gone! 
and feverishly pace the room. Ah, one thing to do—follow them. 
catch them both, and then? Gertrude’s imagination failed: she 
didn’t know whether Tony would attempt to shoot them both, or 
shoot Collingwood, or shoot her and not shoot him—or not shoot 
anybody. Somehow she couldn’t picture Tony’s shooting any. 
thing except a wild duck. Anyway, that could take care of itself 
when the time came. 

This was Bluefield. Tony was undoubtedly on his way 
up now. Fuming at stops and _ traffic-regulations, and 
burning up the good roads. Well, she didn’t want to be 
up there too long with Doctor Collingwood. About half 

an hour would be sufficient. 

She found a native with an obliging Ford to drive 
her over to the Collingwood place. The roads were 
excellent, and the countryside gorgeous in its prodi- 
gality of autumn coloring. Except for one halt be- 
side a spring to replenish a leaky radiator, the trip 

was made without stop. 

“There’s the Collingwood place.” The 
native pointed to a low bungalow tucked 
away on the side of the biggest hill in sight. 
They turned away from the main road and 
lost sight of it as the little car took the 
ascent. And then in a very short time Ger- 
trude found herself standing on the broad 
veranda admiring the view. 

Doctor Collingwood came around the 
corner of the house bearing an armful of 
wood; he dropped it in astonishment. 

Gertrude dashed forward. “Hello!” she 
said in a high voice. ‘You see we decided 
to accept your invitation after all!” 

“Er—oh, yes!” Doctor Collingwood 
sounded rather doubtful. He searched his 
absent-minded memory and decided that he 
did remember something or other about in- 
viting the Ainsworths: anyway. he went on 
much more cordially: “Glad you did; 
where’s Tony?” 

“Oh, he’ll be along presently!” 
Gertrude airily. “Let me help carry some 
of this in.” She stooped and picked up a 
stick of wood in her white-gloved hands. 

“Hold on there, Mrs. Ainsworth; I can 
manage it!” He promptly relieved her of 
the log and threw open the door of the 
living-room. 

It was a long, low room with an enor- 
mous fireplace at each end. There were 
skins on the floor, and a lot of well-worn 
leather chairs and couches scattered about. 
The whole thing presented a look of mascu- 
line comfort that no woman’s art could 
hope to attain. 

“T’ve been fishing all day,” Doctor Col- 

“Kiss me, lingwood went on. “No luck! Glad Tony's 

Tonyl”? coming; perhaps we'll stir something to- 

; morrow. Didn’t have any trouble finding 
the place, did you?” 

“No indeed!” 

“I suppose Tony’s driving up. Too bad 
you didn’t come together.” 

“Tt wasn’t convenient,” said Gertrude. 

Later she explored the cabin and made sure there was no domes- 
tic servant tucked away somewhere. Her spirits sank a trifle at 
this. She needn’t have worried; Doctor Collingwood rolled up 
his sleeves and made a fire in the cook-stove—the way he moved 
about made one feel that cooking was one of the fine arts. He 
did put a basin of potatoes in Gertrude’s lap with impolitely 
grave instructions not to peel them away. (Continued on page 102) 
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By MARJORIE 





HAD come to Singapore in a tub, and it was plain that if 
I was to get away, it would have to be in a coconut-shell. 
At that moment Singapore seemed like some point I heard about 
long ago in geometry, which was equidistant from all other points. 
It was ten days away from Manila, where the only undisturbed 
cables in the Orient furnished the last link with home. It was 
ten days from Japan, where an irate husband-to-be was cherishing 
his own opinions of the modern woman. . Yet as I sat there at 
the gates of India, every point on earth seemed nearer than this 
elusive land which ever retreated before me. 

“Sorry, madam, no passage to India,” said one polite clerk 
after another. All Singapore, it seems, was on the waiting-list 
before me, and all the boats had long since enlisted for the war. 

The English clerks were polite, but they forgot to indicate that 
there was still one road to India—the Road to Mandalay. That 
I had to discover for myself, and on it the flying fish and the 
silken ladies who waste their Christian kisses “on an heathen idol’s 
foot.” I was also to discover that Kipling himself forbore to 
mention that the silken ladies are first-class feminists and have a 
great deal to do besides being heroines of an English Tommy’s 
songs. 

“It is better to travel than to arrive,” says Stevenson: and 
getting to India proved to be quite as interesting as India itself. 
However, for the time, any further traveling seemed to be out of 
the question. 

I was not dismayed. I just kept calling on the steamship- 
companies. Pleasantly, blithely, in a fresh white dress, I would 
blow into the dim, hot, steaming atmosphere that belongs to every 
office-building under the equator, and repeat my ‘daily question, 
“When can I leave for India?” and blandly receive the “Sorry, 
madam,” with undiminished faith. Somehow I felt they could 
unearth a passage if I just called and smiled long enough. I was 
willing to go as any kind of cargo. I felt that if necessary I 
could camouflage myself as sugar or bananas for a freight-steamer. 

Meanwhile there was the eternal 
pageantry of the streets of Singapore to 
amuse me. Already I was beginning 
to breathe the air of India; for Singa- 
pore has the atmosphere, the perfume, 
of India, something unmistakable as the 
breath of sandalwood. Singapore is in- 
deed a little epitome of the Orient. It 
is the meeting-point for the three great 
types of Oriental peoples—the yellow 
people of the north and east; the brown- 
skinned, lazy, seafaring races of the 
Pacific Island world: and those dusky 
men of southern: and western Asia 
whose haughty aquiline features pro- 
claim them to be half-brothers of our 
own. 

If you come to Singapore from Hong- 
kong or Manila, you are struck at once 
by a black intruder upon the familiar 
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“Pattering a few prayers to Buddha 
and a little gossip to each other.” 





On the Road 
To Mandalay 


The world and the fullness thereof is open to the 
woman traveler these days — as Mrs. Greenbie 
delightfully demonstrates in this article. 
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Oriental landscape. He is the distinguishing feature of the 
place. Otherwise Singapore looks like any other foreign settle- 
ment in the Eastern tropics. There is the Bund, the avenue 
along the sea-front where ladies with parasols and gentlemen in 
white duck and sun-helmets promenade beneath the palms. There 
is the harbor full of great ships and quaint little vessels from 
many a jungly isle and crocodile-haunted river. There are the 
low, many-arched and many-windowed buildings of ‘a tropical 
land gleaming white in the sunlight, or touched perhaps with a 
richer glow of pink or yellow. There is the casual light of scarlet 
flowers. It is a picture compounded of familiar elements. 

The most interesting of all the many-colored citizens of Singa- 
pore was the hero whom I nicknamed Aladdin. He was a noble- 
looking creature. All day he sat behind piles of precious stone— 
sapphires, rubies, garnets, topazes, amethysts, aquamarines, tur- 
malines and moonstones,—green sapphires and rubies of delicate 
pink, and aquamarines, blue as the tropical sea or silvery pale as 
the light of tropical moon, and moonstones that were like the 
morning fog with the sun shining into it. When I stopped tc 
interview him, he carelessly scattered his treasures before m« 
like one who had the stars for playthings. But this was only 4 
preliminary greeting. If I stayed awhile, he began to thaw out. 
Gradually he would produce from folds and pouches and small 
secret drawers and invisible hiding-places about his person little 
bits of white tissue-paper, each infolding some special and wonder- 
ful stone, caressing them, polishing them, letting the light flash 
into their hearts and relating their history and peculiar properties. 
He always offered these treasures to ladies at cost price. He 
said he scorned to make a profit by a lady; he lived by cheating 
the gentlemen who buy jewels for ladies. 

Foreseeing something like a real sojourn, I moved out to the 
Anglo-Chinese College, a school for well-to-do Chinese youths, 
started by the Methodist mission but now largely financed by 
the Chinese themselves. It was just like any college for boys 
the world over. Something was always 
doing there. The four days that I 
stayed brought a succession of quaint 
characters across my path. The first 
day Fatty ran away. Fatty was a moon- 
faced yellow lad with the circumference 
of a tub. He ran away every few days 
—not that he was unhappy at the school, 
for he protested that he liked it; not 
that he had anywhere to go to, for he 
had not; it was simply that it was his 
nature to run away. So he started and 
ran in the first direction that occurred 
to him, till he got very tired and very 
hungry. Then he would sit down and 
stretch out his fat legs under a palm- 
tree and wait till some one found him. 
It was a trifle vexing to the faculty of 
the school to have to be finding Fatty 
every few days, but he was a 
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amusing, and the comedy he furnished was almost worth the 
trouble. 

The third day the Rubber King dawned upon my path. I was 
dining one night at the hotel with a rather gay little English 
matron who was waiting for her husband to come to escort her 
to Borneo. Afterward as we sat in the open, palmy lobby looking 
out over the sea, a burly, cheerful youth joined us and remarked 
affably without even the formality of a good evening: “Well, I 
have got rid of those fellows. They wanted me to play poker. I 
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hate poker, don’t you? 
would rather talk to you. 
you a liqueur?” 

He seemed so much at home that 
Mrs. Robins and I each thought he 
must be a friend of the other’s. The 
drink I refused but she accepted it 
gracefully. He proceeded to give his 
orders to a languid, turbaned lackey in 
accents unmistakably American: ‘Two 
cherry brandy liqueurs, boy; and look 
here, boy, you might just try to run a 
little. I know you don’t know how— 
*tisn’t done here. But just begin to 
practice up. Savvy? Make your feet 
go chop-chop.” 

Then, settling down in a chair, he 
volunteered an account of his call on the Sultan of Jahore. He 
had come out here on a flying trip to look after the property of 
the Browning Rubber Company. He was Browning. His father 
had “mislaid his money” when this youth was “a kid” and so he 
had “lost out” on an education, but beginning at fourteen, had 
succeeded in recovering his property. 

He bought all the rubber on the Sultan’s estates. “He is a 
nice old boy—the Sultan,” he confided to us. “I always respected 
him because he has business ability—which is unusual in a ruler. 
So when I got here, I just sent him word that I intended to call. 
When I saw him, I said: ‘Well, Your Highness, what have you got 
for us?’ And he said, bowing all over the place: ‘A tiger-hunt.’ 
That got my goat. A tiger is all right in his sphere, but it doesn’t 
do to argue with him, ‘cause his character isn’t nice. So I said: 
‘Look here, Sultan, I'll tell you what we'll do. You just go and 
kill that tiger yourself, and when he’s all nice and dead, I’ll— 
why, I'll come around and look at him.’ 

“So I merely stayed to tiffin with him, and he showed me 
around the palace and all that—nice little joint he has there, but 
I wouldn't live in it if he gave it to me. Afterward the Sultan 
presented me with the skin of a man-eating tiger—a beautiful 
thing with an absolutely perfect head and a complete row of 
teeth—nothing doing for the dentist in that beast. I am going 
to have it put in a glass case with a little brass sign saying: 
‘Presented to J. A. Browning by the Sultan of Jahore.’ I'll hang 
it in my parlor at home. Then everyone who sees it will say: 
‘Great old boy, that Browning. Look how he gets on with 
royalty.’ And I do,” he ended modestly; “I get on fine with 
sultans.” 

Then, fixing his cheerful blue eyes on me, he announced: “You 
know, I was watching you all through dinner, and I just made up 
my mind I’d start in to rush you. You don’t mind, do you? 
’Cause when I start after a girl, I make myself a regular nuisance. 
I never stop till she just absolutely kicks me out.” 





Starting on the Road to Mandalay. |— 


I did not have the slightest doubt of that. When he took 
sultans by storm, what was a mere girl to expect? Here was 
the point at which I should have shown myse'f superior to 
sultans. I should have risen in my dignity and dismissed him 
with a stare. Instead of which I answered nonchalantly, “Qh 
no, I don’t mind in the least. Go ahead if it amuses you,” and 
waited to see how he would proceed. 

His procedure was worthy of a conquerer of suitans. He 
whistled, and out of the palmy darkness, like a magic carpet ip 
an Arabian Nights tale, there rolled an elegant gray touring-car, 
slender, graceful, noiseless as some beautiful animal, with ap 
enormous turbaned potentate in charge. The turbaned poten. 
tate looked like a sultan at least. He was in fact merely a Sikh 
chauffeur. Sikhs have a knack of looking like that. 

“Rather nice little wagon, I think,” said the Rubber King, 
with modest pride. “I got it for my stay here. Thought yoy 
might take a ride in it.” 

Mrs. Robins rose to the occasion at once. She, it seems, was 
my official chaperon. I never knew it till that minute. But as 
my official chaperon she forthwith accepted, and I—poor little 
jeune fille that I was—had nothing to say in the matter. So I 
found myself installed in the car with her, rolling away—heaven 
knows where—into the scented, starry darkness. 

“Now what I want to know,” I reflected, “‘is whether this is an 
elopement or a movie.” 

Above our heads the palms were silhouetted against the bum. 
ing stars. To our right the sea gleamed wan and silvery in the 
night, and waves broke lazily against the sands, with that long, 
slow, soft swish that is the peculiar 
music of the sea on tropical shores, 
The sweetness and solemnity of the 
night subdued the clattering tongue of 
the Rubber King to poetry and senti- 
ment. 

“The other evening,” he said softly, 
“when I was moored on the calm waters 
beneath the coconut trees, and I looked 
up and saw those majestic palms against 
the stars, and the waters below all shin- 
ing full of stars, I just said: ‘Oh, God 
—gee, but I’m glad.’ And I guess J 
was nearer praying than I’ve been for 
a long time.” 
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As we rode along, we kept passing majestic turbaned figures 
that seemed in the darkness like ghosts out of some old Bible. 
One stopped and anxiously held up a smoking torch right in 
the face of our headlight—as if that would enable him to see us. 

“On my soul,” said the Rubber King, “it’s Diogenes with his 
lantern. Hello, Di,” he continued affably. “How’s the tub? 
Rents going up yet? Tell me when you get ready to take in 
boarders.” 

“You see,” he remarked complacently, turning to me, as the 
turban, torch and draperies noiselessly melted into the night 
shadows, “you see I’m friends with all of them.” 

He then proceeded to demonstrate to me how to look at 
tropical stars. “The fact is,” he said, “that the minute the sun 
sets, one should abandon the vertical position—just cease to be 
vertical and become horizontal—like this.” And I found myself 


suddenly ceased and laid out flat upon the seat, staring straight 
up into a universe of stars. 


“Speed her up, sais,” he called out 
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% the chauffeur, and the car leaped for- 
ward at a pace that would have landed her 
straight in the police-station in any civilized 


country. ‘Now watch ’em whiz,” he said, 
pinning me down with arms like steel, 


while the stars swept by above like a 
“swirl of golden bees.” . 

It was a strange sensation — dizzy, 
preathless, delicious; and the whirling stars 
acted like a species of hypnotism. I felt 
as if my head were dissolving into a series 
of golden wheels and I were whirling 
straight off into space. 

“It’s fine, isn’t it—Goldilocks?” he whis- 
pered, leaning over me till his face almost 
touched my hair. I tore myself loose from 
that starry enchantment and jumped up- 
right in the madly speeding car. 

“Yes, they’re pretty stars,” I answered 
casually, sinking down in the seat. “And 
now Mrs. Robins wants to go home.” 

Obviously Mrs. Robins wanted nothing 
of the sort. Her idea of the duties of a 
chaperon was to enjoy a plutocrat’s inci- 
dental attentions and maintain a strict pol- 
icy of laissez faire. But I decided that in 
her official capacity it was now her duty 
to want to go home, and I intended to see 
that she did it. The Rubber King showed 
no signs of turning the car around. 

“This ride,” he said, “is only just be- 
gun. We are going a long ways yet!”— 
adding in a tone which explained how he 
happened to be-a Rubber King at such an 
early age: ‘When I speak, I expect to be 
minded.” 

“Ves, I know,” I answered. “So do I.” And the end of it was 
that in a short time we rolled up to the hotel veranda. 

For some moments I had been gravely silent. ‘This,’ I was 
reflecting, “is evidently a cave-man—though an interesting speci- 
men of what my country produces. All cave-men should be civ- 
ilized or ostracized as soon as possible.” I was wondering which 
course of treatment he required. 

There are men who can stand everything but a woman’s silence. 
He was evidently that sort. I could feel his nerve dissolving by 
the minute. When he said good night, he lingered. making ridic- 
ulous remarks to Mrs. Robins till I was taken off my guard and 

‘smiled at one of them. ‘Thanks for smiling.” he whispered in 
emy ear. “More rushing tomorrow.” Then he was gone. 





" “Poor soul,” thought I, “he is going to be disappointed.” 
> And so he was; for by the time he got around with his car next 
Safternoon I had discovered the Road to Mandalay and was one 


hundred miles out at sea. I suppose he consoled himself by call- 


Ying on the Sultan. 

© It happened this way. Early next day I set out on my daily 
Stound of calls on the steamship-companies. It was a process that 
»4was becoming automatic. As I stood there explaining to the clerk 
“that it really was his duty to produce a passage, a slim, pleasant 
"Englishman who was standing by suddenly said: 

- “Would you go on a freight-boat?” 

* I protested my willingness to be any kind of cargo. 
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A corner of Rangoon. 
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“There’s quite a crowd 
of us,” he said, “who have 
found a boat from Christ- 
mas Island that they intend 
to send over to Rangoon 
today with sugar. It starts 
in an hour, and _ there’s 
room for one.” 

“T think I shall be the 
one,” I smiled, not knowing 
where Rangoon was nor at 
all positive that I could 
galvanize the leisurely trans- 
portation facilities of Sin- 
gapore into getting me to 
the boat in an hour. But I 
had long since learned to 
disregard impediments of 
time and space. 

Sixty minutes later I was 
launched for a week’s jour- 
ney on a silken sapphire 
sea, so closely packed in 
with casually collected pas- 
sengers that it seemed as if 
half of us would have to 
hang ourselves over the 
side of the boat while the 
other half turned around. 
The passengers consisted of 
two or three highly differ- 
entiated ladies, a  Bush- 
whacker and half a dozen 
fresh-faced Englishmen alli 
cut from exactly the same 
pattern. We were stowed away in cabins warranted to hold “two 
able-bodied seamen.” These cabins were marvels of economy in 
space, but in that respect they could not equal the bathroom. 
This was a yard square, and furnished with a jug of water and a 
hole—iuclusive. One poured the water over oneself,.and it ran 
down the hole, and the fishes drank it. That was one’s bath. This 
highly scientific arrangement promptly broke the ice for us. 
Scintillating discussion of its merits filled the ship as we steamed 
out over the blazing white waters of the Malacca Straits. 

It was one long picnic—that jolly company alone on the freight- 
boat on the warm ocean. Day after day we steamed under the 
white sunshine of the equator, and only the flying fish disturbed 
the motionless calm of the waters. Bonny creatures they were, 
like tiny birds; and we loved to watch their brave little flights. 
Night after night the sun dipped into the sea at the end of what 
seemed a rod of flame across the waters, and the moon swung 
upward among stars strangely misplaced on the horizon. 

Then came the long evenings when the tiny deck and the 
smooth waters were flooded with a warm and magical whiteness. 
One by one in the moonlight strange figures, turbaned figures in 
flowing draperies, stole out from the depths of the ship and 
prostrated themselves, calmly, slowly. They were the Moham- 
medan crew saying their prayers, looking through the gleaming 
night to Mecca. 

Meanwhile the Englishmen improved their opportunities and 
the .moonlight by falling hopelessly in love with the ladies on 
board for the duration of the voyage. Oriental Englishmen al- 
ways improve such opportunities, for women are scarce in the 
East. It is the land where every lass is a queen. Two or three 
of the cases suggested complications and were therefore interest- 
ing. The junglewallah who was returning from his leave jubi- 
lantly engaged to an Australian girl confined his attentions to the 
boisterous, buxom Australian flapper on board He considered her 
safe, and besides, the air which had reddened her round cheeks was 
the air which his beloved breathed. He warned the rest of us 
not to tamper with his dedicated heart. Sometimes, though, he 
succumbed to the wiles of “Miss U. S. A.” and whispered in the 
moonlight, “If I were free!” Of these lapses he was duly 
ashamed. 

Another Englishman, a bachelor and a gentle soul, fell softly, 
quietly and unobtrusively in love with the fair young English wife 
and her little girl, who looked like a pallid baby angel. Mother 
and child shared his renunciatory devotion equally. As the voyage 
continued, a melancholy settled upon him, pensive as the tropical 
moonlight in which he paced back and forth each night on deck, 
long after the rest of us were occu- (Continued on page 106) 





“ce . . > 
whackin’ white cheroot.”’ 








“Ladies and gentlemen,” she began, “Mr. Armstrong isn’t here, and 
he wont be here. Of course the papers will simply say that he has 
withdrawn in favor of Mr. Waite, but what I tell you is the truth.” 
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AS Claire Bellamy entered the lobby of the Lakeside Hotel, 
she smiled involuntarily. There was no need for her to 
stop at the desk and inquire where the meeting of precinct chair- 
men of the Forty-Fifth Ward Civic League was being held, be- 
cause where two or three women are gathered together for any 
reason whatsoever, their presence is seldom a secret. Guided by 
the hum of feminine voices as they rose and fell in voluble waves, 
she entered the long east parlor. 

Running her eye over the groups of women standing about, 
Claire soon descried her friend Alicia Carroll, the center of one 
of these groups. 

“Oh, here you are!” hailed Alicia. “Come on over and meet 
some of the women before the meeting begins; Mrs. Barnes will 
be here directly, and she has a mania for beginning exactly on 
time.” 

A few minutes later the two women seated themselves for a 
moment’s quiet chat. 

“This is what I want to make sure of, Claire—that you will 
take-your precinct. I know it is quite a come-down from lobby- 
ing in Washington and organizing in Pennsylvania, but it seems 
to me I recall hearing you pride yourself on doing the thing you 
were needed to do, regardless of the glory; and I want to tell you 
there is real need for some missionary work in your precinct; it’s 
dead and buried, as far as the women are concerned.” 

Claire made a deprecating Olga Petrova gesture—indeed she 
Bonely resembled that popular screen heroine both in beauty and 

gnity. 

“T think I’ve lived up to my policy of giving service to my 
sex whenever and wherever I was needed, Alicia. It happens 
that heretofore the demand has come from the larger activities of 
the movement, but that doesn’t make me regard precinct-work 
as beneath me. It is a very good way for me to begin in Chicago, 
I believe, for it gives me an intimate knowledge of the details of 
your organization that I could acquire in no other way.” 


“Then you will take it? Good! You'll get it straightened out 
in a hurry, I’m sure; and then you can turn it over to one of your 
workers. .... There’s Mrs. Barnes now.” 

Mrs. Burton Barnes, a little woman with a shining face always 
eager with high purpose, hurried in. Tossing her furs to a divan, 
she nodded brightly to half a dozen women and turned to the 
secretary for a brief consultation. 

“One of the first things I want to emphasize strongly,” Mrs. 
Barnes began after the secretary’s report, to which no one 
listened, had been read, “is that the sole purpose of the civic 
leagues is educational and that we are not merely non-partisan, 
but all-partisan. We must suppress our personal prejudices and 
urge all women to register and vote, regardless of their party 
affiliations. At our meetings we give women an opportunity to 
hear issues fairly discussed from all sides, and must leave the 
application of the knowledge thus gained to their own conclusions. 
Please keep this passage from our by-laws in mind: “This League 
shall be non-sectarian and non-dues-paying. It shall aim to em- 
brace adherents of all political parties, but it shall endorse no 
party and no candidate.’ ” 


LAIRE BELLAMY went home from the meeting pledged to 

assume charge of her precinct, where there had been a 
vacancy for some time. She welcomed with eagerness the oppor- 
tunity for renewed activity. She had been a tireless worker for 
suffrage in Philadelphia, and the change from the conservatism of 
that staid old town to the political turmoil of Washington life, 
and thence to a bustling Midwestern city where in a year’s time 
she would become a “real citizen,” was a novel and interesting 
experience. It had been an odd trick of fate that brought her to 
the latter place. She had been an impecunious widow for five 
years; then an uncle had died, leaving her a substantial sum of 
money and a house, providing she would live at least eight months 
of the year in Chicago. She had accepted gladly, but had taken 
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up her residence in an apartment-hotel instead of in the gloomy 
old house. And she had found an interesting occupation in civic- 
league work. 

Just what was wrong with the precinct in which she was living 
was not at all clear to Claire, but she meant to lose no time in 
finding out. Comparatively early the following morning she was 
up and dressed for the street, bent on making a few canvasses 
and getting the first-hand views of the women themselves as to 
why they had failed to make use of the suffrage which so many 
of their sisters valued highly and had fought long to obtain. 
However, she was saved this trouble by a couple of early morning 
callers—Alicia Carroll, who lived in a neighboring precinct, 
accompanied by a beautiful, smartly. dressed girl friend. 

“I’ve brought you a worker, Claire,” said Alicia, “one who 
makes the original live wire resemble a snail. This is Enid Le 
Roux, Congressman Le Roux’ daughter.” 

“How nice!” welcomed Claire in cordial tones, drawing them 
into the living-room and disposing them comfortably. “I’ve met 
your father in Washington, Miss Le Roux; he recommended this 
hotel to me.” 

“I know what that means,” laughed the girl. “You 
asked Dad to vote for the Federal Amendment, and he 
turned you down—he’s dead against woman suffrage.” 

“I’m afraid that’s pretty much what happened,” ad- 
mitted Claire. “I got to know him rather well, though, 
and respect the sincerity of his views.” 

“Well, you wouldn’t if you were his daughter!” ex- 
claimed Enid Le Roux with heat. 

“She doesn’t share her father’s prejudices, Claire,” 
remarked Alicia dryly, seating herself at Claire’s desk 
and spreading out a printed registration-list from which 
she proceeded to check off cer- 
tain names. 

“T’m home from .Washington 
now, in disgrace,” Enid pouted. 
“J just loved it there, but Dad 
said he’d soon be thrown bodily 
out of Congress if I stayed. I 
really didn’t do a thing except 
tell an old grandfather Senator 
at a dinner one night something 
I'd heard Dad and some one 
else say about the League of 
Nations and how they—there I 
go again, and I promised I'd 
keep quiet.” 

“Tt’s much better,” said 
Claire, restrained amuse- 
ment flickering in her eyes. 

“Come on and talk sense, 
Enid.” ordered Alicia, “and 
quit posing; she knows a 
lot more than she _pre- 
tends, Claire.” 

“Sure I do,” — 
was the frank ad- 
mission. ‘‘It’s 
this way, Mrs. 

Bellamy: I did a 

lot of independent 
reading, and 
learned a few 

things anyway. I 

devour the news- 

papers. It makes 

Dad furious when 

I quote a passage from one 
of his speeches to support 
me in something I want to 
do. He told me not to dare 
to register and vote, but I 
guess he knew pretty well 
I wouldn’t obey. I tell him 
politics is in my blood, and blood is stronger than parental 
authority.” 

“He'll accept the inevitable; they all do—only with some it 
takes longer than others,” said Claire. “Do you know anything 
about the trouble in this precinct, Miss Le Roux?” 

“T can make a pretty good guess. The polling-place is in a 
barber-shop, and it’s simply awful. The front part is used for 
voting, and the owner barbers his customers in the rear of the 








They met on the corner above 
the polling- place. 
Le Roux’s dark eyes smol- 


dered with baffled purpose. 
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shop right in plain sight of the people voting. The place js full 
of roaches; they just crawl calmly about the floor or climb the 
walls. The men smoke until the room is stifling.” 

“Why, it’s unbelievable!” exclaimed Claire, aghast. “Alicia I 
thought one of the things Chicago women prided themselves e 
doing was cleaning up the polling-places.” 

“And so they have—the difference is astonishing; but they 
haven't used a fine-tooth comb, and a few places have escaped 
them. This happens to be one. Over in my precinct they used 
to vote in a barber-shop, but now we use the school. There is no 
school in this precinct.” F 

“Well, why haven’t the women here done something?” 

“You can’t always say just why; the point is they didn’t and 
you must. Look here!”—Alicia got up and brought her registra. 
tion-list over. “You've only got eighty-six women registered!” 

“The first thing to do is get that polling-place changed,” said 
Enid with emphasis. 

“That will be easy, I’m sure. All we've got to do is go down 
to the city-hall and petition for a change, isn’t it Alicia?” 

“That’s all.” 

“Ts it that easy?” asked Enid 
with an incredulous widening of 
her big eyes. “Then why can’t we 
go right now? I've got my car 
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—will you come Mrs. Bellamy? 
I’m simply dying to get it done so 
: a women will register next Tues- 
day” 

“Certainly Ill come now,” 
agreed Claire. “You too, Alicia. 
You know more about how to proceed 
than either one of us.” 

In the city-hall they found their way 
to the desk of a_benevolent-looking 
gentleman with a snow-white pompa- 
dour and a pair of twinkling little blue 
eyes. 

“And so you’re not after likin’ the 
men to make a dressin’-room out of 
the pollin’-place, and the little cock- 
roaches paradin’ around?” His eyes 
twinkled. ‘Well, well, we'll see.” 

He took down a big book and running 
through its pages let it fall open at one 
of them. “H’m! Have you any other 
place in view? You know there isn't 
much to choose from out there.” 

“There is a vacant store; perhaps we 
can get that.” 

“Of course we can! It belongs to my 
father,” exclaimed Enid. 

“Very well. We'll notify the board 
that a change has been made. I’m hop- 
in’ you'll be satisfied,” he added kindly. 

However, they had scarcely gained 
the corridor outside the row of offices 
when Enid stopped and clutched Claire’s 
arm dramatically. “Oh, I forgot the 
most important thing of all. It’s that 
horrid man! We’ve simply got to get 
him out and a woman in.” 

“Tt’s true,” confirmed Alicia. “How 
could we ever forget! A man by the 
name of Danny Dugan is one of the 
election-clerks. He was mixed up in a 
nauseating scandal with a Mrs. Leland, 
a few years ago. Perhaps you remem- 
ber? It was in all the papers. Any- 
way, it played the deuce with Danny’s 
reputation, and nice women have kept 
shy of him ever since. He has been 
an election-clerk in your precinct for 
fifteen years. Not that he needs the money—he owns that bache- 
lor apartment on the corner below your hotel, and a couple 0 
loop theaters. I don’t see what he wants to hang around the 
polling-place for, but he does; and I honestly believe he keeps 
more women away than the barber.” 

“Well, let’seask to have a woman appointed, then. Do we g0 
to the same man?” 

“Let’s. He’s such an old darling,” advised Enid. 
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“T beg your pardon for troubling you further,’ apologized 
Claire, “but we forgot to ask if we might have a woman appointed 
as election-clerk in the twenty-first precinct. The judge says he 
has found women particularly efficient, you know. Mr. Dugan is 
—is,” Claire stammered as the twinkling blue eyes congealed into 
tiny lakes of ice, “Mr. Dugan is rather objectionable, and—” 

“I’ve got nothin’ whatsoever to do with it,’ was the reply. 
“Next office.” 

“Of all the nerve!” gushed Enid. 

“Be quiet, dear,” admonished Claire. 

The man in the next office was curt, 
abrupt, and turned them away with the 
briefest of explanations. 

“The appointments for the year 

have been duly confirmed and cannot 
be changed unless some one resigns. 
If you women want a woman on the 
board, you should make your appli- 
cations at the proper time, and they 
will be carefully considered; but there 
is no chance now.” 

They discussed the matter over the 
luncheon-table in a popular tea-room. 

“I wonder if there isn’t anyone to / 
whom we can appeal?” 

“How about our aldermen, Mrs. 
Bellamy? Oughtn’t they to help us 
out?” 

Claire, who was sipping her tea with a far- 
away expression in her eyes, put down her cup 
and began to draw on her gloves. 

“T don’t think there is much use, but we 
might try. Our aldermen and Mr. Dugan are 
of the same political party.” 

“Well, I know one thing I can do,” flashed Enid. “TI 
can kidnap him. What do you say?” she challenged 
them with a determined look. 

“I'm afraid you'd find that quite a job,” laughed 
Claire. 

“Oh, you think I’m joking, but I’m not. I’m simply 
crazy for us to make a good showing next Tuesday, and 
I'd just as soon kidnap Danny as not.” 

Claire looked at her in surprise. 

“We can’t resort to any melodramatic means to win 
our point, Miss Le Roux. Women are trying to bring 
dignity and elevation to politics.” 

“They’d better emulate the men a little and try for results 
instead of so much dignity. Dad says politics is just naturally 
rotten, and he ought to know—also that you have to trump every 
trick of your opponent if you want to win.” 

“Don’t be silly, Enid,” rebuked Alicia. ‘Come on, and we'll 
see what our representatives in the city council have to say.” 

“Wait—here comes Martin Armstrong; we’ll ask his advice.” 

The women turned their eyes in the direction indicated by Enid 
and watched with interest a young man who with an almost im- 
perceptible limp threaded his way through the tables to their side. 
He was young, under thirty, handsome in a dark, effective way 
and possessing a manner of marvelous ease and confident bearing. 
He shook hands with Alicia, accepted an introduction to Claire 
with grace, and turning to Enid with a possessive, admiring glance, 
let his hand close over hers. 

“Come to a matinée this afternoon?” he asked. 

“Don’t act silly in public, Mart,” Enid answered petulantly as 
she drew her hand away. “Tell us how we can get rid of Danny 
Dugan from our election-board.” 

“Chloroform him is about the only way I know. He’s sort of 
a fixture round there—a joke with him never to miss an election.” 

“Do you know the women wont register because of him?” Enid 
demanded with a meaning glance. 

“No? Well, one precinct doesn’t make much difference.” 

“Tf the election were a close one, it would,” Enid replied. 

“Don’t get your cart before your horses,” laughed Alicia. 

“We were thinking of appealing to our aldermen, Mr. Arm- 
strong,” said Claire. 

“Tt wouldn’t do a bit of good, Mrs. Bellamy. Mr. Dugan has a 
good deal of power; besides, a good many men like him.” 

“Let’s go,” said Alicia, rising. “Don’t forget to give Mrs. 
Bellamy some names for her block guardians, Enid.” 

Martin Armstrong accompanied them to the street, still trying 
to prevail on Enid to stay downtown. 

“They’ve been friends since childhood,” Alicia explained to 
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“T have made a definite charge, 
Officer,”’ Enid reiterated. 

“T’m afraid you better come along, 
Mr. Dugan,”’ said the policeman. 


Claire. “He seems to think a lot of her, but sometimes I suspect 
it is her father’s money that has really won his heart.” 

“What are you going to do, Mrs. Bellamy,” asked Enid as she 
swung the car into Michigan Avenue, “give up? Let them con- 
tinue their freeze-out game?” 

“I don’t see how anything else can be done. We'll talk up the 
new polling-place, strong, and I’m confident that will have much 
weight. I’m certain you attach too much importance to Mr. 
Dugan’s presence on the board.” 

“I’ve heard a little more about it; that’s why,” Enid retorted 
as she brought her car to a swift stop before Claire’s hotel. “T’ll 
come over the first thing in the morning and bring three or four 
other women along.” 

“That will be fine, and then you can all lunch with me, and 
we'll discuss what we’ve learned. I’m sure we shall have sur- 
prising results.” 

But after Claire had divided the precinct up among the women 
who had consented to serve as block guardians, and had made a 
number of calls, asking the women to register next Tuesday, her 
confidence was somewhat deflated. Some women refused coldly 
to discuss the matter; others were emphatic in their denunciation 
of Mr. Dugan’s presence, though none of them were willing to 
be quoted as being in favor of his removal. They simply preferred 
not to have their names mentioned in connection with his. On 
the whole, Claire was unable to change the attitude of more than 
two or three women. And at luncheon with her block guardians 
she found their reports tallied with her own. . ; 

Registration-day was clear and cold, with the wind stifled to a 
mere icy puff. Bright and early, Claire and her block guardians 
were out, but with no results. About ten o’clock they met, a 
discouraged little group, in the corner above the polling-place. 

Enid Le Roux’s dark eyes smoldered with baffled purpose. 
Claire looked at her curiously a couple of times, marveling at 
the apparent depth of the girl’s concern over what after all was a 
rather small matter. She was engagingly beautiful in her ultra- 
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smart suit of dark blue duvetyn, and the silky furs into which her 
piquant face nestled charmingly. 

After a moment of aimless chatter Enid asked: 

“Any of you have to register?” 

“TI do,” spoke up little Mrs. Dickman, “and I'm so nervous 
I don’t know what to do.” 

“H’m,” said Enid, “it would take more than that to make me 
nervous. I went in alone last registration-day, because I knew I 
had a perfect right to, and I wasn’t going to let Danny Dugan 
or anyone else keep me away. But come on, and we'll go in with 
you. Aren’t you all nearly frozen? Come on, Mrs. Bellamy.” 


“Don’t act silly in public, Mart,”’ Enid 
answered. “Tell us how we can get rid 
of Danny Dugan from our election-board.” 


“T’ll be glad to. I’m anxious to see what the ogre looks like, 
though of course I can’t register, as I’ve been here such a short 
time.” 

“IT know that. You'll find Danny looks harmless enough; in 
fact, he is rather fascinating,” Enid explained, linking her arm 
in Claire’s as they walked on. 

There was nothing in Danny Dugan’s outward appearance to 
hint of his soiled reputation; even the Irish lineage implied by 
his name had been well-nigh exhausted by three generations of 
American predecessors. What the women saw as they stole fur- 
tive glances at him was a man under thirty-five, with thick, blue- 
black hair and blue eyes, dark under heavy brows. Rather mas- 
sive of figure, his faultlessly tailored clothes did not accentuate 
the fact. It was as Enid said, Claire thought: he was almost good- 
looking. 

Mrs. Hardister and Mrs. Burke went over to toast their toes 
under the radiator by the window, which had been washed to a 
degree of sparkling cleanliness. Indeed, the whole place spoke of 
a recent contact with soap and water. Fresh sash curtains and 
a couple of potted palms robbed it of its bare ugliness. Claire 
and Enid took their places beside the timid Mrs. Dickman in 
front of the first long table, where the judges and one clerk sat. 
At the second table behind them was Danny Dugan and the other 
clerk. 

Claire, who had been listening to the questions asked by the 
judge, smiled faintly at the stock, stale joke when the question 
of Mrs. Dickman’s age arose. But again she felt her gaze drawn 
in the direction of Danny Dugan. As she cast a side-glance at 
him, she gave a faint little gasp, and her white skin was flooded 
with red, while into her eyes wrath shot little darts of flame. 

At the same instant Enid, who had been standing on the other 
side of Mrs. Dickman, facing Danny Dugan, seemed to spring 
to sudden life. 

“Oh!” she cried, looking straight into Danny’s unperturbed 
countenance. “How dare you! —He winked at me!” she cried 
in rage as Claire came to her side. 


“I know he did. I saw him,” Claire confirmed, fixing Danny 
with a cold look of contempt. “Come, dear; let us get out of 
here,” she added, laying her arm about the girl’s shoulder. 

“No, I’m going to have him arrested!” she declared, shaking 
herself free from Claire. 

“Here, what’s all this nonsense?” blustered the presiding judge 
his face purple with embarrassment. is 

“This man tried to flirt with me, and I'll not stand for it,” Eniq 
replied. “Wait, I'll be back in a minute.” And she was gone 
like a flash, her high heels clicking over the bare floor. 

The other men shoved back their chairs and got to their feet 
while their gaze turned on Danny, who retained his seat, calmly 
continuing to write as if he were not the one most concerned ip 
the little play going on. A couple of men came in to register and 
remained interested spectators of what followed. 

In a brief time, Enid reentered, followed by a sheepish-looking 
policeman. “Arrest him, Officer!’ she 
directed. 

“Isn't this going a little too far, Miss Le 
Roux?” Danny inquired as if he were really 
curious to hear the answer. 

“JT have made a definite charge, Officer: he 
tried to flirt with me,” Enid reiterated, ignor. 
ing Danny’s question. “Arrest him!” 

“T'm afraid you better 
come along, Mr. Dugan,” 
said the policeman, stepping 
to Dugan’s side and trying 
to pitch his deep voice for 
that ear alone. “Women are 
hell when you get ‘em 
started.” 

“T protest!” shouted the 
judge, thoroughly aroused. 
“How are we going to con- 

duct the business of registration? You 
can’t interfere in any such way!” 

“You aren’t doing such a_ rushing 
business that you need anyone else,” re- 
torted Enid. “But that is easily solved 
—you need a woman in here anyway, and 
Mrs. Dickman can fill the vacancy. Go 
ahead, Mrs. Dickman, and sit down there 

~—Mrs. Bellamy isn’t qualified yet, or she would do it.” 

“Tll not stand—” began the judge, but Dugan interposed. 

“Never mind, Barton; do as she says. I’m about due fora 
vacation, anyway,” he smiled. ‘Have a cigar?” And with non- 
chalance he opened his case and passed it to the men; then 
slipping into his overcoat and picking up his hat, he turned to 
the officer. “Do your worst,” he said. 

“T'll drive you down to the station, Officer,” Enid said. “You 
come too, Mrs. Bellamy.” 

As they went out the door, Enid turned as if with a sudden 
thought, and crossed to the two astonished women by the window. 

“As long as Danny is gone and Mrs. Dickman clerk, you might 
as well capitalize it. Get some other women to help you, and 
recanvass the precinct, telling the women who haven’t registered 
that it is as safe as a pink tea around here. Work hard, will you? 
And by the way, don’t mention this little incident, please.” 

The polls remained open until nine o’clock that evening. Claire 
and Enid went around just after they closed. Eagerly they 
examined the records. Enid’s lovely face glowed. More than 
one hundred new names were on the books. 

“Isn’t it wonderful!” Enid exclaimed as they went out. 

“Fine! But I’m sorry it happened just as it did—I'd give a 
good bit to have spared you that.” 

“Never mind about. me, but if Dad gets funny should he hear 
of it, I want you to stand by me.” 

“You may be sure I'll do that,” agreed Claire, giving the girl's 
arm an affectionate squeeze. “Oh, hello, Alicia—all through?” 
she greeted as Alicia came up. 

“Yes; we weren’t very busy. Enid, what have you been doing? 
You've certainly got your nerve, tackling Danny Dugan.” 

“Oh, I guess he’s not as bad as people think; they talk too 
much—that’s all. The main thing is, we got out the women m 
this precinct.” 

“Enid, your sudden interest is suspicious—that is, your extreme, 
hectic interest! What’s the answer?” 

Enid laughed joyously. “I'll tell you; but cross your heart you 
wont tell till after the primaries. Martin Armstrong is going to 
be the independent candidate for alderman in this ward.” 
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“So that’s it!” Alicia gave a long, low, comprehensive little whistle. 
“Yes, and an extra hundred votes in this precinct may help a 
Jot, particularly when they are women’s votes.” 


” 


“He seems a very nice young man,” said Claire; “but do you 
think an independent candidate has a chance?” 

“Yes, Both of our aldermen are ‘gray wolves,’ and reform is 
in the air. Also, Martin is a returned hero, which makes a good 
combination. Martin is so sure of himself that he refused even 
to be concerned over this precinct and two or three others where 
the women aren’t registered; but I believe in making assurance 
just as sure as it can be made.” ; 

About that same time Danny Dugan met Ed Rollins, his ward 
committeeman, on the street. 

“Can’t you make your eyes behave even in the polling-place, 
Danny,” Ed inquired as he proffered a cigar. 

Danny lighted the cigar before he replied, blowing rings of 
smoke into the frosty air. Then his broad shoulders shook with 
aughter. 

“That Le Roux girl is her father’s daughter, Ed. She put one 

over on me, all right—winked at me first, and I was bound to 
urn it.” 

re Why the devil didn’t you tell that to the judge, then?” 

“I may be bad, but there’s a few white spots left,” Danny 
answered, flicking the ash from his cigar. 

“You're all right, Dan; but you’re modest.” 


HORTLY after the primaries Martin Armstrong announced 
himself as an independent candidate for alderman in the 
Forty-Fifth Ward. He was young, well educated, and had served 
with the A. E. F. For some reason, however, he never got nearer 
the front than Paris, enjoying a berth in that metropolis until 
after the signing of the armistice. It was in the celebration of that 
glorious fact that he sustained the injury in an automobile acci- 
dent that gave him the fascinating little limp before referred to. 
Just how this was acquired he explained in the briefest manner, 
not troubling to correct the impression of nine-tenths of those 
with whom he came in contact—that it was a fighting-wound. 
At any rate, there came a day when he walked into the presence 
of Enid Le Roux, still wearing his uniform and a sympathy-win- 
ning hospital pallor that had more effect on her than all of his 
arguments. She almost married him then, as he urged, but stopped 
just short of the license-bureau. i be 
Enid worked day and night for Martin’s cause, resigning as an 
active worker in the Civic League. ; 
“I’m simply mad about the work,” she confided to Claire. 
“It’s the most fun I ever had in my life; I don’t blame Dad for 
staying in the game. You wont forget the card-party and dance 
we are giving for Martin on Thursday night, will you? We've 
simply got to have more money. I’ve given all I can. Of course 
Dad likes Martin awfully well, but he’s got no patience with 
anyone who jumps the party traces. The funniest thing you ever 
heard of happened this morning. I was driving downtown and 
stopped for a crossing when some one spoke to me. It was Danny 
Dugan. I don’t know why I did it,—my usual impulsiveness, I 
guess—but at any rate I gave him a lift; it 


you can do, and that will help me more than anything 
else: get the Civic League to endorse me.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t,” exclaimed Claire, confused for a 
moment, as she poured a cup of coffee and passed it to 
Enid. “You see,” she went on to explain, “the civic 
leagues do not endorse candidates nor parties; that 
is in our by-laws, and no exception could possibly be ; 
made. In fact, I should be the first to object if it were suggested. 
The purpose of the leagues is wholly educational. We want 
women to understand political problems, and learn to think for 
themselves. We have monthly meetings where good speakers 
present live questions from both angles. The ‘Town Meeting’ at 
which you, together with all the other aldermanic candidates, 
have been invited to speak, is something always held prior to 
elections. It is very interesting and marks a new era in political 
methods to see these supposedly ‘sworn enemies’ sitting side by 
side on the same platform, speaking in their turn, reserving their 
recriminations and mud-slinging for their purely partisan meet- 
ings. 

“It sounds good,” conceded Martin, “but I’m afraid it wont 
work.” 

“But it is working!” 

“Don’t argue, Mart. Of course it’s a good thing, and you'll 
think so too Friday night when you have a chance to be among 
them and make a speech that will shrivel your opponents.” 

Announcements for the Town Meeting to be held in the: Bixby 
School auditorium had been out for ten days, and when Friday 
night came, the hall was packed. As ward-chairman Mrs. Burton 
Barnes presided, her sweet, sincere manner impressing the audi- 
ence. The candidates, wearing masks of smiles, sat on the plat- 
form, genially shaking hands with each other as they came on 
and greeting Mrs. Barnes with marked deference. They were all 
there, Democrat, Republican, Socialist—but Martin Armstrong, 
around whom so much interest centered, was absent. 

Mrs. Barnes began the meeting, making a brief little speech, 
explaining the exact purpose of the meeting; then she introduced 
the first speaker. 

Claire and Enid sat in the audience. As the evening wore on, 
and Martin, smiling and debonair, did not come in at the stage- 
door and walk with his appealing little limp across the platform 
to take his place beside the other candidates, Enid fidgeted rest- 
lessly. 

“Do you suppose anything has happened?” she asked Claire, 
twisting her handkerchief into a hard knot. 

“No, I’m sure not; there’s plenty of time yet.” 

But the minutes sped on, and Claire could see that Enid was 
on the verge of tears; a faint suspicion of an accident began to 
harry her, but she endeavored to appear calm. Her nerves were 
overstrained and she jumped in alarm when a boy touched her 
on the shoulder and pressed a note into her hand. It read: 





My Dear Miss Le Roux: 
Will you and Mrs. Bellamy come around to the little room at 
the back of the stage for a few minutes? 
Sincerely yours, 








proved a mighty lucky thing, for I got him —————— 


interested in Martin, and he gave me a check 
for a thousand dollars for our campaign-fund. 
“Enid!” 


S the campaign progressed, Martin gained | 
A surprising strength. Enid was in high C 
all the time, working tirelessly. Martin made 
a splendid god of the teacups, and his fre- 
quent references to “over there” won him 
many votes. : 

“It’s a pipe,’ he declared. with 
cocky assurance one evening as he and 
Enid drove home from a meeting. 
“That war stuff’s great! Notice how 
they respond to it?” 

“Of course they do. Let’s stop at 
Mrs. Bellamy’s for a chat—she’ll give 
us some coffee.” 

Claire welcomed them warmly. x 
“You are certainly running a good 
race, Mr. Armstrong. I wish I could 
do more to help you.” 

“Since you’ve brought up the sub- 
ject, Mrs. Bellamy, I’m going to ask 
you to do something that I believe 





Dugan as well. 
















In the room indicated by the 
note, they found not only 
Martin Armstrong but Danny 


DaniEL M. Ducan 
1 | “What can he want?” wondered Enid as she 
| Hy handed the note to Claire. 
HiT “I don’t know, but we'll go and see; it’s a good 
thing we have aisle seats.” 

In the room indicated in the note they found not 
only Danny Dugan but (Continued on page 104) 
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Many a house-bound woman, noticing 

our good clothes, has openly envied us. 


I SUPPOSE there is no one line of work that has had more 
opprobrium heaped upon it than selling books from door to 
door. The trouble is that most people look on book-agenting 
as more or less of a temporary job—an expediency, so to speak. 
Most of them are ashamed of being book-agents and maintain 
a half-apologetic attitude marking them as failures from the start. 

The work of selling books, I discovered, is no longer a hap- 
hazard one. Before I could become a graduate book-agent and 
actually sell books, I attended a school for salesmanship. I had 
not dreamed that there was any art in book-selling. I thought 
you rang the doorbell, and if your prospective buyer did not shut 
the door in your face, you sold her the books—if you could. 
I hated to think of having doors shut in my face, and so I ap- 
plied myself to the task of learning how to avoid the slamming 
door. It was no easy job—this thing of being a book-agent. 

It was during these lessons in salesmanship that I learned why 
everybody more or less despised the book-agent. It was the last 
resort of the “broken-downs.” Some of them had tried every- 
thing else first and assumed that because they were failures at 
everything else they could sell books. They offered their wares 
with their hats in their hand. Salesmanship, I learned, is one 
of the hardest jobs one could select, whether it be selling bonds 
or books. 

Our class was held every afternoon at the home office of the 
book-agency. It was conducted by the manager or his assistant 
—a very able woman named Mrs. Sterling, who knew her work 
from the ground up. The training, under her efficient eye, also 
consisted in the tactful weeding out of the “down-and-outs” and 
the encouragement of those who seemed to have selling ability. 
The outer office used to be full of applicants—shabby men and 
seedy women. 

Each of us received first a small pamphlet, the contents of 
which we were to learn by heart. This was known as the “presen- 
tation” and was to be given at every house exactly as written. 
According to the printed instructions, nothing was left to chance. 
You began by addressing the woman at the door politely, speak- 
ing of her children by name. This would naturally lead her to 
believe that you came either from the Sunday school or from the 
public school on some matter of portent concerning the chil- 
dren. Children are always a most interesting topic of conversa- 
tion to a mother, and this introduction gained one attention from 
the first. No home was visited that held no children, as this 
particular set of books appealed only to them. 

In order that we might have these names on the end of our 
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THE extraordinary story of a woman who 
won a distinctly worth-while career in a some- 
times-despised calling — that of book-agent. 


tongues, canvassers were paid two dollars a day to go ahead and 
canvass the neighborhood, procuring names, addresses, numbers and 
names of children and their Sunday-school affiliations. These 
names were carded for reference, and a pack of the cards was 
given to us as a guide when we were sent out. Our districts 
were carefully mapped out, and we were expected to report each 
night on the number of homes visited and the reasons why we 
did or did not make a sale in each instance. We were not allowed 
to choose our own districts, but followed our route exactly. 

Mrs. Sterling was very patient with me. I could not see the 
value in the written presentation, and argued that one would have 
a far better chance of a sale on an individual canvass, according 
to the individuality of the prospective buyer. Mrs. Sterling care- 
fully explained that the presentation had been prepared after a 
comparison of the old ways with the new, and that it was con- 
sidered imperative to follow instructions. 

“You are establishing a business connection for your house 
exactly as any representative would do,” she reminded us, “and 
not merely getting money away from people before you leave 
town. There is as strict a code of ethics in book-selling as in any 
other line of business.”’ : 

Bitter experience taught me that she was right, especially as 
concerned the “presentation.” For every three sales made by the 
haphazard method, I could make six by adhering to the written 
presentation. Women may differ individually, but fundamentally 
human nature is the same; and the “presentation” appealed to 
the buyers in almost every case. 

When a pupil became apt in her lesson, she was rewarded by a 
pleasant smile and the significant notice: 

“You may accompany me on a trip tomorrow morning.” 

This usually meant that from that time on she was to be given 
a district and start in at the actual work of selling. 

No amateur preparing for a first stage performance could have 
been more nervous than I was when this was said to me. And I 
shrank so desperately from my initial performance that my teeth 
chattered and my knees shook when I met Mrs. Sterling at the 
appointed place the next morning. 

As we went up the steps of the first house in that morning's 
district, Mrs. Sterling deftly glanced with a practiced eye at the 
uppermost card of the small pack in her hand. She fixed the name 
in her memory and slipped the card underneath the pack so that 
the next one would be ready when its turn came. It was terribly 
bad form, so we had been taught, openly to examine a card and 
then to look up at the number of the house. That at once be- 
trayed one as an agent of some scrt. 

When a woman appeared in answer to our ring and glanced at 
us inquiringly, Mrs. Sterling greeted her with the pleasantly casual 
air of any caller. She advanced gently as she talked, and before 
I could control my shaking knees, we were safely ensconced in 
the living room. This method of getting past the door had been 
patiently taught to us. If we gave the prospective buyer a chance 
to inquire our errand at the door, the chances were greatly against 
our gaining an entrance or an opportunity to explain our business. 
The untrained representative, we were told, assumed a too eagerly 
ingratiating smile or too brisk an attitude at the door and put the 
buyer on the defensive at the start. 

The woman who had greeted us at her door that morning was the 
young mother of a handsome baby of three. She was still regard- 
ing us curiously as she held her baby on her lap, and Mrs. Ster- 
ling motioned to me to begin the presentation. My mind seemed 
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wiped of every thought, but I began flounderingly and valiantly. 
My presentation was so obscure and so complicated that the young 
mother bore a bewildered look. I was quoting prices and advan- 
tages before I had begun the preliminary process, and ended by 
nervously fluttering the pages in her face. Such glimpses as I 
could catch of Mrs. Sterling’s face did not augur well for me. 
When I paused to control the tremble in my voice, she stepped 
easily forward, took the prospectus from my shaking hand, began 
at the beginning, went smoothly forward through each point, ex- 
plaining step by step, until she came to the climax of offering a 
pencil and pointing to the dotted line and mentioning the terms 
of the sale. 

The young mother, losing her look of bewilderment, followed 
the talk with an interested look. She decided that the books 
would be of value to her in the training of her baby and at once 
signed the line and produced the preliminary two dollars which 
clinched the sale. I sat looking on, crimson with mortification 
at my humiliating failure. But my instructor was a wise woman. 
She had purposely allowed me to demonstrate my own plan 
and see that it was a failure. 

I grappled with the presentation in earnest that night. I 
learned it by heart until I could have repeated it backward, 
and I took to my very soul the lesson that Mrs. Sterling, 
after eight years of the business, probably knew much more 
about it than I did. I was very glad humbly to follow her 
advice from that time on. 

We were always given a choice between remaining in the 
city or traveling. I elected to travel. I deluded myself with 
the pleasing belief that I had taken up the work solely for 
my health and that travel would be good for me. As a matter 
of fact, I was afraid to let my friends know that I had be- 
come a book-agent. Mrs. Sterling never allowed the use of 
that word, referring to us always as representatives; but I 
knew that my friends would still consider me a book-agent 
and deluge me with pity—which I could not bear. 

Once I was thrown among strangers, who neither knew nor 
cared for my circumstances, I felt that I could pick up 
courage to face the world. And so I did. The first town to 
which I was sent had been “carded,” as they termed it, and 
I was to be joined there by a traveling companion. I had 
never met her, but the firm liked to have us travel in couples. 
They figured that it kept us from being homesick and that pit- 
ting one against another was apt to prove a stimulus to both. 

On the second day out my companion joined me. She was 
a quiet little middle-aged widow to whom the work of selling 
books was as new as it was to me. We eyed each other 
furtively that first night—each of us wondering what on earth 
induced the other to take up this line of work. And with that 
peculiarly trusting attitude of the homeless female, we pitied 
each other and stoutly defended our own choice of selling 
books by enumerating the joys of the travel and the outdoor 
life. 

We had a list of the families who were already purchasers 
of our books, and we were to call on them for references. 
Usually they were very glad to give them, and often these 
references helped in gaining new sales. While my new com- 
panion and I swapped experiences that first night, we mapped 
out the systematic plan of work that had been taught us by 
Mrs. Sterling. We did not begin work until nine in the morn- 
ing, and we stopped promptly at eleven-thirty and at five. 














Few mothers will forgive you—much less buy from 
you—if you catch them in the early-morning dis- 
order of a home from which children are being sent 
to school. Neither can one interest them in books 
when their minds are on the problem of getting 
meals started. 

Every night we made out an exact report of the 
families visited—we were expected to make ten calls 
each day—and checked them against our cards. 
After our evening meal, when our reports for the 
day had been made out and mailed, we sat about 
the little air-tight stove in our dingy room and 
discussed the events of the day with what humor 
we could command. If the day had been good: and 
we had been able to send in to the office the “pink 
slip” that means a sale, we were in good spirits. 
If there had been.no pink slips that day, we were 
apt to be quiet and thoughtful and say little. 

At these times my little partner would fold her 
black silk sleeves tightly and stare into the sooty 
panes of isinglass in the stove until she could no 
longer be contained. 

“Book-agent!” she would burst forth. “Me! Why, my land, I’ve 
seen the time when I’d fairly shoo ‘em off my front porch. And 
now I’m one of ’em.” 

“And now you know how they felt about it,” I would say in- 
dulgently. “You know there is a law of compensation.” 

“Don’t I know it?” she replied one evening with a dismal moan. 
It had been a gloomy, rainy day, and the pink slips were few and 
far between. “I was taking off my rubbers today on a front 
porch, so’s I wouldn’t mark it up, when a woman opened the door 
right in my face before I had had a chance to ring, or anything. 
She surprised me so that I couldn’t collect my thoughts. Every 
word of that darned presentation went out of my head. ‘I was just 
taking off my rubbers,’ I said to her. ‘I see you were,’ said she; 
‘but you can just put ’em right back on again. I don’t know what 
it is you are selling; but I don’t want to buy any of it, whatever 
& 

“What did you do?” I said sympathetically. 
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“The thing that made me madder than her rudeness was 
the thought that I used to insult *em just like that too.” 
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“I put on my rubbers again—just as she suggested,” replied my 
partner bitterly, “and the thing that made me madder than her 
rudeness was the thought that I used to insult ’em just like 
that too. It never occurred to me that book-agents had feelings.”’ 

We held a serious council of war that night. My little part- 
ner’s sales were falling behind. She went over her presentation, 
and we saw there was nothing wrong with that. I was making sales 
daily; so it was not the town. Something was wrong, and with 
the clearness of vision and the broad mind for which I loved her, my 
little partner searched for the reason. We decided that it was her 
appearance. 

One of my rules was to pay much attention to my clothes. Mrs. 
Sterling had cautioned us about this. They liked to have their 
representatives look well. I kept my suit well pressed and my 
blouses fresh daily. My hats were the best I could buy, and I 
saw to it that my shoes were always shining and my gloves clean. 
{ ventured to remind my partner of this. She invariably wore 
plain, sober black serge—that badge of depressed economy and 
respectability. Her blouses were middle-aged black and her hats 
were nondescript. 

“Look here,” I said desperately, “when you had a home of your 
own and you saw a sad creature in shabby clothes coming up your 
front path, what did you do?” 

A reminiscent gleam grew in her blue eyes. 

“T locked the front door and refused to answer the bell,” she 
said. “Gracious—I could tell a book-agent a mile off. There was 
always something so sort of dejected about them.” 

“Then why advertise yourself to other women in the same way?” 
I insisted. “Get some good clothes. Look like any well-dressed 
afternoon caller, and they'll let you in, just to see who you are.” 

She spent the last of her scanty store of money the next day 
on a good-looking suit of blue serge, a smart little hat and a wash 
blouse. And no more women advised her to “put on her rubbers 
again,” for her new clothes gave her a moral courage and back- 


ing that landed her inside of every door and gained for her many 
a pink slip in the days to come. 

Our first winter was the hardest one. We had been sent to a 
district in which the crops had failed and where the people had 
no money to pay grocery-bills, let alone buy books. Once we 
were down to twenty-five cents, and no sales in sight. It was a 
grubby little Southern town, locked in the grip of the worst snow. 
storm the place had ever known. Our landlady did not approve 
of women boarders at the best and had a suspicion of all book. 
agents. My little partner fell.ill, and we had insufficient bedding 
bad food and not enough wood for our rusty little stove. I used 
to steal out to the woodhouse in the dusk, when the landlady was 
busy with the supper, fill my arms with wood and hide it under 
our bed, in order to have enough to last the evening out. 

We were down, as I have said, to twenty-five cents, and I de- 
cided to spend that like a prince. I struggled through the snow- 
drifts to the store and bought a grapefruit for my sick partner, a 
weekly paper in which we were reading a most interesting and hu- 
morous serial, and some fresh sponge-cakes to tempt her appe. 
tite. She was inclined to be depressed, but I heated an iron to 
put at her feet, wrapped her in my warm bathrobe and read the 
serial to her while she ate her grapefruit and sponge-cake. | 
was satisfied to see the laughter return to her face and her voice, 
for she was the cheeriest little partner anyone could wish to have, 
and I could not bear to see her depressed. 

The next day a check arrived that was large enough to take us 
out of that place and land us in a good college town where sales 
were ready. We learned to laugh at these experiences when they 
were over, and to endure them when they were on. And it was 
through such things that we gained poise and self-reliance. They 
taught us to rise above that panicky feeling that comes from the 
knowledge that one’s pocketbook is empty and that one is among 
strangers. Helping each other to get through difficulties helped 
us individually. We had a business (Continued on page 107) 
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The outer office used to be full of applicants—shabby men and seedy women. 
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CHAPTER IV 
her widower father 


IKE a miracle of God set between Large 


IXTEEN-YEAR-OLD Laura Gray lived with 


which he commanded—until one night 





By JEANNE 
JUDSON 


Author of “Crowns of Tin,” “The Call of Life,” ete. 


RAEBURN VAN BUREN 


The two fortresses frown jealously 
down, watching the heavy-laden ships 
go in and out, leaving in Porto Rico the 


on the Hudson River 


the Atlantic and the Caribbean Sea, 
Porto Rico lies dreaming in perpetual 
sunlight—too beautiful for strife, she 
seems, too somnolent for commerce; the 
ships that slip in and out of Ponce and 
San Juan are shabby little craft that 
would not for the world admit that here 
is wealth untold, and that in these moun- 
tains rising from the blue-green sea over 
one million people live and dream, and 


while he was ashore and Laura alone, the barge 
broke her moorings and drifted out to sea. A 
collision with another ship followed, and though 
Laura was rescued, she found herself aboard a 
ship bound for Porto Rico. And some days 
later the captain informed her that he had 
learned by radio that her father was dead. So 
it was that when a Protestant minister—journey- 
ing with his family to resume charge of his 
church in San Juan—offered her a position as 
nurse to his children, Laura accepted. 


gold that once went to swell the bursting 
coffers of old Spain. Behind them the 
brown people toil on the mountain slopes 
in the sugar, tobacco, coffee and fruit 
plantations; the little naked babies play 
in the thatch-roofed cottages; the oxen 
draw their two-wheeled carts along the 
white roads; and on the roof of the 
Palace Hotel the tourists dance. But El 
Morro and San Cristobal turn their backs 


work when they are so inclined. 
San Cristobal and impregnable El Morro still look out 
upon the bay of San Juan; but what their four-hundred- 
year-old eyes have seen they do not tell. Where heavy 
Spanish carronades once rolled on their circular tracks, 
each fort now presents one modern American gun; but 
like the ships that seem to deny their commerce, these 
guns look out as if to say, “We are ornamental only.” A 
great quiet rests on the battle-scarred fortresses as over 
theecity of San Juan, but it is the silence of an ant-hill, 
concealing unbelieveable activity. ; 
If, as some people say, the ghosts of Spanish cavaliers go strid- 
ing through the narrow passages and dungeons of San Cristobal 
and El Morro at night, none of the American soldiers stationed 
there have ever seen or heard them. They hear the sea-waves 
dashing against the high walls, and see the moonlight peering 
through the narrow, slitted windows, and sometimes one of them 
imagines that he has found the long-lost entrance to the tunnel 
that leads to the governor’s palace, or the secret of the haunted 
sentry-box of San Cristobal; but these things are forgotten in 
dreams—the dreaming water, the dreaming city and the hills. 
Copyrighted, 1920, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 


sternly on these things and look steadily out to sea, wait- 
ing, perhaps, for an armada that does not come. 

To San Juan came Laura Gray, standing enchanted on 
the deck of the Juanita as the vessel steamed into the 
harbor. No phase of all the beauty was lost on her— 
the turquoise sky, the green-and-blue water, the sparkling 
cleanness of the city with its flat roofs and Moorish domes; 
she saw the beckoning palm-trees and the little fishing- 
boats like white butterflies in an azure meadow. 

Mechanically she cared for the Mercer children, hold- 
ing Robert over her shoulder with one arm, while she held 

Pearl by the hand, and threw a verbal protectorate over Gracie 
and George. But the children held no part of her thoughts. She 
was a princess who had been traveling in foreign lands and was 
now coming home again. The black and brown boys who swam 
beside the boat and dived for coins in the water as the boat 
docked, were her subjects; and the talking, laughing, gesticulating 
mass of human beings on the dock were all come to greet her. 
She listened to the travel-wise passengers who pointed out El 
Morro, San Cristobal and the new governor’s house and Casa 
Blanca; and she looked about her, choosing her own home. She 
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decided that it would be El Morro. Even when she heard that 
there were soldiers stationed there, she did not change her mind. 
Behind those massive walls she pictured gorgeous salons, great 
ballrooms and stately dining-halls; and the ugly modern lighthouse 
on top was her own tower, where she would sit and weave tapes- 
tries like the Lady of Shallott—only when her Sir Launcelot came, 
he would not ride by. He would come with a great retinue of 
servants and retainers all on horseback— 

A troubling thought broke in upon her imaginings: there had 
been a library-book aboard the John Robinson, and she knew that 


“No, Luis, you do 
not understand; 
I give you my 
word of honor she is like a 
child. My interest is fatherly.” 


when a book was lost or damaged, it must be paid for. Then she 
laughed softly. The Brooklyn Public Library could not follow her 
here to her port of dreams. Henceforth she was through with 
books and reading; she would read no more, but live her own 
adventures. 


HE Mercers lived in an old two-story wooden house on the 

road between San Juan and the suburb of Santurci. The 
house had been built during the Spanish régime, its only modern 
improvement being a bathroom. It had tiny balconies beneath its 
windows; and below were latticed doors that were intended to 
be kept open all the time, but which Mrs. Mercer kept always 
closed. To her it seemed indecent to leave doors opening half a 
house onto the street so that anyone might look in; and as for the 
naked children—she couldn’t understand why the Government 
allowed it; but the Porto Rican legislature seemed quite indiffer- 
ent, and Washington was very far away. The wooden floors— 
on which, when she first came to Porto Rico, Mrs. Mercer had 
insisted on putting carpets—were now almost bare save for the 
spots covered by rugs made from the remains of the original car- 
pets. Three stunted coconut-palms grew before the door, and in 
the rear was a small vegetable-garden which Mr. Mercer tended 
in the early morning and late afternoon. The Methodist church 


was two squares distant from the house. Here Mr. Mercer 
preached twice on Sundays and conducted a service of prayer on 
Thursday evenings, and endeavored with little success to build up 
a flourishing congregation. 

Mrs. Mercer kept only one servant, an old native woman, and 
so it was that a great deal of work fell on the slender shoulders of 
Laura Gray. Early in the morning before most of the city was 
awake she went with a big basket to the Puerta de la Tierra to 
meet the country people bringing their produce to the markets, 
They came with two-wheeled carts drawn by oxen, or astride little 
Indian ponies with baskets swung on either side, or even on foot 
carrying their baskets on their own heads. Laura met them and 
bargained for the family produce. She disliked buying the poor 
little live chickens with the bound legs; they were so pathetic and 
helpless. 

In the afternoon she went with the three older children for a 
walk either to Borinquin Park or, as she better loved to do, around 

San Cristobal. They could walk around the castle and sit on 

the high wall overlooking the sea. This hour was the most 

wonderful of the day to Laura, for then she had nothing to do 
but watch the children, and if they did not ask too many ques- 
tions, it was almost as if she were alone. The rest of the day 
was filled with many duties, and Sunday was the hardest of ail 

—for then, in addition to her work, she had to go to Sunday- 

school and morning service and evening service, and listen to 

the flat, nasal voice of the Reverend Amos Mercer as he talked 

of hell and heaven. She read the Bible as they asked her to 

do, and joined in singing the hymns; but outside, the moon 

would be shining on the bay and from somewhere she could hear 
the strumming of a guitar, played by a 
dark-eyed boy beneath a latticed win- 
dow, and she waited breathless for the 
time when she would listen to such mu- 
sic and know that it was meant for her- 
self. 

It must not be thought that the Mer- 
cers were unkind to Laura: she was busy 
every moment, but she did not do any 

very hard work, and 
they never spoke 
harshly to her.  In- 
deed, Mrs. Mercer 
mentioned her in her 
prayers, thanking God 
that He had sent her 
to take care of the 
children. Laura was 
sufficiently fed, and 
was covered by Mrs. 
Mercer’s old clothes, 
and both Mr. and 
Mrs. Mercer thought 
they had done very 
well for the girl. They 
felt further rewarded 
that she seemed to 
take kindly to religion 
and that she was con- 
scientious in her care of the children; and while she did not 
thank them as they thought she ought, she seemed happy and 
contented, and she did not complain—in fact, she talked so little 
that Mrs. Mercer was inclined to think that she was perhaps not 
quite intelligent. 

Laura really was happy. Not for one moment did she regret 
climbing aboard the Juanita or electing to remain with the Mercer 
family, for she felt certain that something very wonderful would 
happen here—something more wonderful than her journey, some- 
thing more wonderful, even, than the island itself. Meantime she 
was content to drift with the lazy days. She did not feel menial 
in her position of half servant, half protégé, for all around her 
she saw people more humble than herself, and as happy; and she 
felt a kinship with them, as if she had all her life lived among 
strangers and had at last come among her own people. As for 
the Porto Ricans, those humble people who gathered at dawn at 
the Puerta de la Tierra, they called her “Angelita del Sol” because 
of the brightness of her hair and eyes. 

The tropic islands sometimes do strange things to people who 
come to them from the North, smiling on those who like them 
least, and striking down those who embrace them with most fervor. 
Not that the climate was entirely to blame for Laura’s illness. It 
might have been, and probably was, partly due to the fact that 
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she had been out in the rain and was called to help prepare din- 
ner before she had time to change to dry clothing. There was a 
treacherous sea-wind, too, that blew through the latticed windows 
—but who can say about those things? She might have caught 
it at the Puerta de la Tierra. No matter what the reason, at the 
first signs of the fever Mrs. Mercer was filled with great fear; it 
must be catching,—everything in the islands is catching,—and here 
they had cared for the ungrateful girl for almost six months! 
Laura heard her and was also filled with fear, not of the disease, 
but that they might send her back to New York. 

Mr. Mercer called a doctor, a Spanish doctor, because he hap- 
pened to be nearest. From the moment in which Mrs. Mercer 
had gone to Laura’s room to rouse her and had found her in 
bed, she had not been near her, and she had kept the children out 
of doors. Now she did not go into the room with the physician, but 
only pointed to the door. 

“She’s in there, Doctor—is it something contagious?’ 

“How can I know, Madam, until I have made an examination? 
I will see.” 

Like most educated people in San Juan, the doctor spoke Eng- 
lish as perfectly as Spanish, but with a sweet, lisping tendency on 
some words and an inclination to put an e before words beginning 
with s. The examination was brief, but in it the doctor did more 
than make a diagnosis of the disease. He noted that Laura was 
beautiful and frail and that her hands were roughened by work. 
He saw also that the room in which she lay was the smallest and 
least ventilated in the house, and that though she was burning 
up with fever, there was no water at hand. 

He thrust his head through the door and spoke the one word 
“Water!” in a tone that made Mrs. Mercer jump and caused 
Mr. Mercer to frown with displeasure. When the physician finally 
came out to them, they dared not speak though they were con- 
sumed with anxiety, while he held them with cold, insolent black 
yes. 

m “She is your daughter?” he asked, though he knew very well 
that she was not. 

Mrs. Mercer found her voice at once. 

“No—no, Doctor; she doesn’t belong to us; we are not re- 
sponsible for her. She’s only a servant, an orphan, that we took 
in out of kindness. If it’s contagious, you must take her away 
at once. I must protect my children; there must be some 
place—” } 

“Do not be alarmed, madam; yellow-fever patients are always 
isolated. She will be taken away at once.” ; 

“Oh, God!” Mrs. Mercer was not swearing; she was seriously 
appealing to the Deity who sends sickness and health according to 
his own divine whim. 

“Will the children catch it? What shall I do, Doctor, to pro- 
tect them? Tell me what to do.” 

“I do not think they will contract the disease; undoubtedly you 
take better care of them than you did of the girl in there.” 

So great was her relief over the children’s comparative safety 
that she did not protest against his implication of neglect. — 

“We have done our best by the girl; those things are in the 
hands of God,” said Mr. Mercer. ; 

In less than half an hour the ambulance had arrived, and destiny 
in the form of yellow-fever removed Laura from the home of the 
Reverend Amos Mercer to a public ward in the hospital at Mira- 
flores. 

The doctor rode with her, and when she begged him with tears 
in her eyes not to send her back to New 
York, he reassured her. 

“You are not going back to New 
York, but to a very beautiful place on 
the island Miraflores.” 

The name comforted her—‘See the 
Flowers” some one had named it in an 
exclamation of delight; and she went to 
sleep comforted. 


’ 


CHAPTER V 


cy ae JULIO DEL VALLE RA- 
MIREZ, the last name being that 
of his mother, which he still used on 
formal occasions according to the old 
Spanish custom, was alone in San Juan 
for the week. His wife had gone to 
New York shopping; his only son, a stu- 
dent at McGill in Canada, was in France 





with a college hospital- 
unit, and so he was quite bee eg 
alone. These  circum- ; 
stances enabled him to 
be dining alone with his 
younger brother Don 
Luis Del Valle Aguila, 
who having no family at 
all was enabled at all 
times to dine however 
and wherever he pleased. 
For brothers, the ap- 
pearance of the two men 
was strangely contrasted. 
Doctor Del Valle Rami- 
rez, the elder of the 
two, was tall and 
slender, with crisp 
curled hair in which 
gray and black were 
equally mixed. His 
eyes were sharp and 
black on either side 

of his aquiline nose, 
and his mouth was 
almost concealed be- 
hind long, pointed mustaches. His hands emerged from his long 
sleeves. slender and white as a woman’s, and his feet were of a 
surprising smallness; yet he gave an impression of great strength 
and virility. 

Don Luis Del Valle Aguila was as tall as his brother, but he 
was also stout, with plump hands and a smooth face. His hair 
was as straight and black as an Indian’s, but his eyes held always 
a gentle expression, and his lips were as sweetly curved as those 
of a child, for all his forty-two years. 

To look at them, one would have thought that the Doctor was 
the countryman, accustomed to vigorous exercise, and that Don 
Luis belonged to the town. In reality, for five months of the 
year, from October to April, Don Luis spent the greater part of 
his time in the saddle, riding over his great tobacco plantations; 
the other seven months he spent in town near his factories, for 
he was both a planter and a manufacturer; but Doctor Julio Del 
Valle indulged in no exercises more strenuous than driving a 
motor. 

There being no ladies present, the two brothers had not dressed 
for dinner, but were attired comfortably in white linen. Don 
Luis, in whose city house they were dining, had had the table set 
in the inner court, a garden, stone-paved, in which four palm- 
trees grew around a fountain. The cellars of Don Luis’ con- 
tained some very good wine, and the two brothers sat long at the 
table, discussing many things—the war, of course; and politics, 
in which the Doctor was much interested; and labor, which of 
necessity occupied much of the thought of Don Luis. Even now 
he was facing another strike in his factories. 

“But can you afford to give them what they demand?” the Doc- 
tor asked him. 

“It is not now what I can afford to do, but what I must do. 
While the war lasts, they can have anything they want. Nothing 
must be permitted to interfere with the steady shipment of to- 
bacco overseas. Afterward there must be an adjustment. I am a 
little socialistic myself. I like to see everybody happy and living 
well. The Socialist party, which is really the Labor party here, 
is as sane as the Republican. Politically they are willing to go 
slow—to remain for a time as we are with the United States. 
Some of them still remember the Spanish régime, and they know 
where the advantage lies for them; but in the demands they make 
of me now they are as mad as those Unionists who want absolute 
independence for Porto Rico at once. There is apparently no end 
to what they will ask, and for the time I am helpless.” 

“There must be some agitator from the outside—” 

“No, no, there are no agitators. It is the workers themselves— 
it is the restlessness and dissatisfaction that is everywhere today. 
Wherever the American sets his foot, there follows hard work and 
high wages, education and discontent.” 

The Doctor looked at his brother in surprise. 

“But Luis, I thought you approved of these things—you are 
supposed to be almost too much the friend of the Americans; I 
have heard you called anti-Porto Rican; and now you talk differ- 
ently.” 

J am the friend of the Americans. Have I not built my busi- 
ness on American methods? I approve of more work and more 
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money and more education—it is the way of progress, and it must 
be; but sometimes I think the people, the people of the hills and 
the sugar-mills and the tobacco-factories, were happier in the old 
days when they worked for fifty cents a day and were content 
to work only three days a week; it was enough to buy beans and 
rice and bananas. But now one finds these people only in the 
mountains, and sometimes in the very little villages. Sometimes 
when I am riding over the plantations and pass one of their huts, 
I see them, father and mother and the many babies, and I have 
the feeling that I would like to stop with them and eat some of 
that rice and some of those beans, flavored with the salt of their 
content. Perhaps I love my country better than some of these 
mad politicians.” 

“TI know you do; and your heart is so big that you want to make 
everyone happy; but that is impossible. In my own profession I 
see much sorrow and suffering. Even now there is a young sejor- 
ita, American, in the yellow-fever ward at Miraflores, who is on 
my mind constantly. She was the servant of the Protestant priest 
Mercer and his wife, and when she was stricken with the fever, 
their only concern was that they and their children should not 
contract the disease. I learned her story today from the captain 
of the Juanita. It seems that she is an orphan, and came here on 
the Juanita as a stowaway. She had heard of the beauty of Porto 
Rico and wanted to come, though she did not know, when she 
came aboard the ship, for what port it was bound. It was like— 
like a miracle of God.” 

Doctor. Del Valle spoke the last words hesitatingly, for his 
brother was notoriously a free thinker and no longer believed in 
miracles or paid any attention to the observances of the church. 
In this he followed the 
tendency of the times, es- =". 
pecially among those Por- ML EZ 
to Ricans who had much Bi 
commerce with the world. 

“Perhaps when she is 
well they will be willing 
to take her back as a serv- 
ant, but I do not like to 
think of that. She is a 
beautiful child, far supe- 
rior to her master and 
mistress —an aristocrat.” 

“An aristocrat?” Don | 
Luis looked at him ques- 
tioningly. i 

“An aristocrat,” the 
Doctor repeated, “an aris- 
tocrat of. the heart and 
mind; there are no others. 
You and I, Luis, can 
count the families of pure 
Castilian blood on the 
island. In our fa- 
ther’s time one drop 
of Indian or negro 
blood would bar a 
man from clubs and. 
dinner-tables, but now 
our aristocracy is the 
same as that of the 
United States— 
money.” i, 

Don Luis nodded yf 
silently. 

“I wish you would 
come with me to see 
this patient of mine,” 
continued the Doctor. 
“Perhaps I have been misled—per- 
haps my sympathies have been too Yu, 
easily touched; yet I cannot help ~ : 
thinking of her. She is so alone—” , 

“A pretty woman!” laughed Don 
Luis. “You were always like that, ch 
Julio; but at your age—” 

Doctor Del Valle joined in his 
brother’s laugh, but protested. 

“No, Luis, you do not under- 
stand; I give you my word of 
honor she is like a child. My in- 
terest is fatherly.” 



















< 
“T thought I’d find you 


“Out here alone!’’ he exclaimed. 
here, but I expected to see some young man with you.” 


se arias <== 


“Then I will come; I will be quite free tomorrow 
When do you permit visitors?” afternoon, 

“As you know, we do not permit visitors at all to contagious 
wards, but you can come at any time; I want your opinion.” 

So it was that fate again visited Laura Gray, this time in the 
person of Don Luis Del Valle, tobacco-king. 

To the Mercers she had been as indifferent as to the stevedores 
on the Brooklyn docks, but when Don Luis looked down at her 
gentle-eyed, smiling, strong, her heart went out to him, and she 
smiled in return. 

She was convalescing now, but the fever had made her ye 
thin and weak, and had washed her skin white save that the faint 
flush of Anglo-Saxon blood still lingered faintly in her cheeks, 

Don Luis took her thin hand in his big, warm, brown one and 
talked to her in English of quaint construction. 

“How do you like Porto Rico?” 

“It is beautiful—the most beautiful place in the world.” 

i This judgment, agreeing so well with his own, pleased Don 
uis. 

“You do not then want to return to the States?” 

“Oh, no. Please don’t send me back; I'll be well soon and can 
work—don’t send me back.” 

For a moment her big eyes widened still farther in fear, until 
she looked again into the face of Don Luis and was reassured. 

“You will like to go back with—with the Americans?” 

Laura hesitated; she did not want to go back with the Mercer 
family, but if not there, where would she go? If she said that she 
did not want to go back, perhaps they would send her to New York. 

“I don’t know,” she answered. “It doesn’t matter.” 

“You espeak Spanish?” he asked her. 
“Un poco y muy malo” (“A little and 
very badly”), she answered, and they both 
laughed at her bad pronunciation of the 

simple words. 

After this first talk Don Luis came 
Sata many times to chat with Laura, and every 
Pe oy. time he came, he taught her a few words 
of Spanish, taking pleasure in her quick 
brain and in the boundless gratitude ex- 
pressed in her smiles. She was almost 
ready to leave Miraflores now, and still 
the question of what was to be done with 
her had not been settled. The Mercers 
had made no inquiry as to her health, 
and Doctor Del Valle refused to 
send word to them unsolicited. The 
doctor was both pleased 
PA and amused at the inter- 

; est Don Luis took in his 
fair patient, but when 
he spoke about it, Don 
Luis would only answer: 

“She is simpiatica.” 

When he had said 
that, he had said every- 
thing. There is no word 
in the English language 
to correspond with sim- 
patica. It does not mean 
sympathetic, though that 
is included in its mean- 
ing, nor. charming, 
though that also is im- 
plied, nor sweet, though 
sweetness is understood. 
It combines in its mean- 
ing gracious, sweet, 
charming and sympa- 
| thetic. 

There was indeed a 
wistful and appealing 
charm about Laura Gray 
—a trustfulness that 
drew people to her. Her 
eyes told Don Luis Del 
Valle that he was good 
and kind and strong and 
that she trusted him; 
and in a week she had 
so wound herself about 
his heart that he could 
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not have torn her away if he had tried. Don Luis had 
never loved an individual in this way before. He loved 
humanity, and he was fond of most of his numerous 
relatives—and relatives, among the white people of San 
Juan, extend to third and fourth pe 
cousins by marriage. But he had 
never loved in this way before— 
something young and weak and 
trusting and beautiful to be cared 
for. Yet it was not until his 
brother told him that Laura was 
well and must be sent somewhere 
else on the morrow that he de- 
cided what it was he wanted to 
do. 

“Do you know, Julio, I think 
I will take that young girl my- 


UN" 


self.’ 

Doctor Del Valle stared at him in amaze- 
ment. 

“You mean to adopt her?” 

“JT don’t have to do that; but I can be 2 
godfather—I can give her a home, educate 
her—” 

“Take care, Luis; she is not a child; she 
is almost seventeen years old.” 

“You are unjust; she might as well be 
seven, so far as I am concerned. I can in- 
vite Dofia Matilda Aguila to live with us, if 
that will make things better.” 

Doctor Del Valle saw that his brother was . 
serious. Just for a moment he thought of 
his son Ramén, who it was expected would 
be his uncle’s heir, but only for a moment. 
He put the thought away as unworthy. Be- 
sides, Don Luis was not one to forget his 
obligations to his family. 

“It will be a great responsibility,” was all 
he said. 

“T am pleased to assume it.” 

The following day Don Luis came to the 
hospital accompanied by Dofia Matilda 
Aguila, dressed in black as befitted her years, 
hawk-nosed and sharp-eyed, disapproving 
but determined to do her duty. It pleased 
Don Luis to watch his aunt’s face change as 
he made his offer to Laura and she accepted 
with a quiet grace tempered by an appropriate restraint. 

Here was no whining beggar but a princess, graciously accepting 
an offered courtesy. Indeed it seemed to Laura that anything 
might be expected in this wonderland to which she had come. 
It was in this way that her dreams were coming true, and though 
she said little, her eyes when she looked at Don Luis, expressed 
a gratitude that amounted almost to adoration; and her heart 
was overflowing with more gratitude toward that something out- 
side herself that shaped her destiny, and which she would not call 
God, because God in her mind was associated with Mr. and Mrs. 
Mercer and their church. 

Laura was not uneducated; she had gone to the New York 
public schools until she was fourteen years old, and during the two 
years she had spent with her father on the barge, she had gone 
ashore once each week to get books from the public library. From 
these books she had modeled her English as well as her ideas of 
life. If she had continued to live ashore with people of her own 
years, this would perhaps not have been possible. But on the 
barge she had no companions and seldom spoke to anyone but her 
father. He had warned her under penalty of punishment never to 
talk to the men around the docks. 

If she had known anything of the world, of life as it is lived 
in the United States, she would have had many things to unlearn 
in Porto Rico. As it was, she knew nothing of the social codes 
of any country and was able easily to assimilate the manners of 
her adopted land. 

One week after Don Luis’ Rolls-Royce had carried her from 
the hospital to his home, she was taken to the Cathedral and 
christened and confirmed all at the same time, taking her religion 
in a big gulp. She accepted it as she accepted everything else, 
because Don Luis offered it and therefore it must be good. Don 
Luis himself stood as godfather to her, and Dofia Matilda was so 
far won over as to serve as godmother. 

The service in the Cathedral awed her a little. The great 








“Ramon is engaged to marry your friend 
Isabella; they will no doubt be married soon.” 





white house with its combination of Christian and Moorish archi- 
tecture might well be the house of God; and the white-robed nuns 
filled her heart with tears. Why had they shut themselves away 
from all the shining wonder and beauty of the world? Had they 
really found here at the altar a brighter radiance than that of the 
sun that shone over Porto Rico? She went through the ceremony, 
doing all that the padre had told her to do, and afterward Dona 
Matilda praised her for her pious conduct. 

As for Don Luis, he grew hourly more delighted with her and 
more pleased with himself for having adopted her. Now that he 
had started, he must do everything properly. She must have more 
education, but he could not bear the thought of sending her away 
from him to the States; nor would Laura have liked that. Instead 
he would send her to the convent of the Sacred Heart here in San 
Juan. Thus it was arranged, and every morning Laura was es- 
corted by a maid to the convent; and every evening the maid 
came to take her home again. In the convent again Laura’s lack 
of knowledge helped rather than hurt her progress. 

It often happens that when one makes a great effort to attract 
friends, the friends refuse to come; but when one stands aside, 
receptive but not eager, the friends come of their own accord. 
It was so with Laura. Her story was not known except that she 
was the ward of Don Luis Del Valle, which in itself was enough 
to give her position. For the rest, her quiet manners and the 
reserve born of much time spent alone made her liked, and she 
soon had many friends, chief among them Isabella Moreno. Isa- 
bella was as sparkling and vivacious as Laura was sweet and quiet 
—a perfect type of Spanish beauty with skin of milky whiteness, 
great sparkling black eyes, hair black, with just a touch of auburn 
in the sunlight, and the small feet and hands that must be the 
perpetual envy of every American woman who sees them. Even 
the servants in Porto Rico have these tiny high-arched feet, an 
inheritance perhaps from the Moorish harems of old time. 

The nuns encouraged the friendship between Laura and Isabella 
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because, curiously enough, they thought Laura’s influence was good 
for Isabella, whose temperament was almost too gay for the 


restraint of convent walls. 
Laura learned to dance and to sing a little and to make lace; 


and she learned to speak Spanish with an aristocratic Castillian 
lisp, and the slightest trace of an American accent which her 
friends thought charming; and in time her life ceased to be a 
dream, becoming a reality, while her life before she came to Forto 
Rico seemed unreal, remembered only when in some troubled 
sleep she would dream herself again out at sea on the John Robin- 


son. 

Don Luis showered her with gifts, proud of her beauty and 
basking in the sunlight of her affection. When she was not at 
school, he kept her with him constantly, calling upon all his friends 
to observe and admire her beauty and sweetness. 

Meantime Dojia Matilda and the nuns took care of her religious 
education, so that to be near her Don Luis himself had to begin 
all over again at the Cathedral, much to the joy of Dona Matilda, 
who believed that the child was an instrument of God sent to 
bring her recalcitrant nephew back to the arms of Mother Church. 


CHAPTER VI 


HE years that for the rest of the world were crowded with 

such tremendous activity, with such swift-moving tragedy 
and sorrow, those world-stirring years in which the crash of fall- 
ing thrones was drowned in the heavy rain of tears wept by the 
mothers of the world over graves that had no mark save in the 
hearts of the mourners—these years made little change in Porto 
Rico. When America entered the war, Porto Rico sent her young 
men as freely as any State in the Union, and if there were those 
who hoped and believed that this would be the final argument in 
favor of giving Porto Rico statehood, they can scarcely have been 
called self-seeking for such a reasonable ambition. 

In all the world there is perhaps no parallel to the position of 
the Porto Ricans as “subjects” of a republic. They have no rep- 
resentatives in Congress; they have no vote for Federal officers; 
they have no voice in the government of the United States; yet 
when war came, they sent their men to fight; when bonds were 
issued, they bought their quota; and it is not strange that these 
things built in the 
hearts of the political 
leaders high hopes of 
reward. To be sure, 
America was busy, very 
busy with larger affairs. 
The armistice of No- 
vember 11, 1018, was 
only an  armistice— 
there were many things 
still to be arranged. 
Yet Porto Rico could 
not wait forever. 

Laura Gray had ar- 
rived in Porto Rico on 
the first of March, 
1916. In New York 
harbor the  weirdly- 
painted ships creeping 
in and out had brought 
the war to her; but in 
her sheltered convent j 
life in Porto Rico she IG 
would almost have for- NM 
gotten it except for the talk of Don ‘'/M# / 
Luis and Doctor Julio. Through them ‘/4 | | 
she knew that Ramon had secured his 
release from the Canadian medical unit 
and had returned to the United States 
to enlist with the American forces. All this had taken time, and 
the armistice found him at a training-camp in the States; De- 
cember of 1919 brought him home to his own people. 

Tonight Don Luis was giving a dinner and dance. There were 
several reasons for the celebration—first, Laura had finished her 
convent year with honors, and the dinner was partly for her; sec- 
ond, Ramon Del Valle had returned; third, Don Luis had not for 
some time entertained his friends,-and it is always good to give 
a party with or without excuse. 

The house was garnished with hundreds of roses from Don Luis’ 
own garden. The sun was shining brightly out of a clear sky, 
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prophesying a night of beauty. Don Luis and Laura were seated 
in the inner court under the palm-trees by the fountain, Don Luis 
reading él Tiempo, Laura sewing with downcast; modest eyes, 
But for the fairness of her skin and hair, the blueness of her 
eyes, one would have thought that she had lived always thus. 
Dona Matilda was in her own room, sleeping. They were alone. 
From time to time Don Luis looked up from his paper and smiled 
at her, and her eyes answered, but they did not speak. Almost 
it seemed as if the day itself slept, it was so peaceful. 

From some place in the rear of the house old Pedro was strum. 
ming his guitar, a plaintive melody, such as the Porto Ricans love, 
telling the story of years of oppression and of patient waiting. 
Suddenly, as if the old man’s mood had changed, the guitar burst 
into a wild, warlike Cuban song—swords flashed through it, and 
the staccato music of castanets; all the passionate pride of a race 
unconquered. Instinctively Laura let her sewing fall from her 
hands and looked up, meeting the eyes of Doctor Julio, who was 
entering unannounced and bringing with him the hero of her 
dreams. 

Ramon del Valle was not quite so tall as his father. His slen- 
derness was the lithe, muscular slenderness of a tiger, and he 
moved with the same quick grace. His face was lighted by a bril. 
liant smile now, his white teeth flashing, his eyes shining with 
health and happiness. 

Don Luis rose to greet them with an exclamation of pleasure. 

“So you have come to pay your respects!” he said, grasping his 
nephew’s hand in the American fashion. “And perhaps to meet 
my ward Senorita Laura Gray,” he finished, smiling. 

On entering, Ramon Del Valle had swept his hat from his head 
with a low bow that included both Don Luis and Laura. Now he 
turned to her again and lifted her hand to his lips. 

“In a way we are relatives, so I will call you Laura.” 

Ramon was very proud of the perfection of his English. He 
had spent two years at Johns Hopkins University, and three at 
McGill in Canada, studying medicine and surgery. The Del 
Valles had been doctors for generations, and it was expected that 
he would follow his father in San Juan. His voice was deep and 
musical and despite his long residence in America it contained 
something of the lisping music that marked the speech of his 
father and uncle when they spoke English. 

A curious thing happened to Laura when he kissed her hand. 
When she first saw him, it seemed for a moment that 
her whole life paused in a flash of recognition. Surely 
this was the hero of whom she had always dreamed. 
But when he kissed her hand, she found herself no 
longer beautiful, her hands no longer shapely and white. 
She was again the little girl of the barge John Robin- 
son and Ramon Del Valle saw her thus. She was 
not his equal; though he smiled and bowed gracefully 
and with respect, he did not respect her. He looked 
down on her from a great height. As he sat now talk- 
ing with his uncle, his soft eyes sometimes flashed 
with fire or grew cold and hard with pride of race. 
For the first time in her life Laura doubted her des- 
tiny. Ramon Del Valle would never love her. When 
now and then one of the older men spoke to her, she 
grew hot and cold and answered in monosyllables, 
hating the sound of her own voice because it was not 
sweet enough for him to hear. 

Ramon himself did not speak to her again until he was ready to 
go, excusing himself because of an appointment. Then he bent 
again over her hand: 

“T will see you again tonight, and dance with you, I hope?” 

“T do not dance very well, but I will let you try,” she found 
courage to say. 

He was gone, and she felt that he had not even looked at her. 
In this she was very wrong. Ramon Del Valle always looked at 
pretty girls, and he noted with pleasure that his cousin by adop- 
tion was pretty, but he was rather disappointed in her, for all 
that. She was not his type at all. Her manners were those of a 
Porto Rican girl, and he liked best the Americans and English. 
They had more “pep.” He liked that word, as he liked almost 
everything English and American. Of course, Laura’s convent 
manner might have been assumed for the occasion. He would 
talk to her alone tonight and see. 

It was some minutes after he was gone before Laura heard what 
Don Luis and the Doctor were discussing. 

“T wish you’d talk to him,” Doctor Del Valle was saying. “I 
don’t know how, having been so many years away, he could have 
become so saturated with it, but even now he has gone over to 
meet that young senator, Martini.” 
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“But I thought Martini was a conservative Unionist,” said Don 
Luis. 

“He was a conservative Unionist, but he has changed. He now 
belongs to the new party—the Independents.” 

“The Independents? I never heard of them.” 

“I know, Luis; you pay too little attention to politics. You 
call yourself a Republican; I call myself a conservative Unionist 
—and we are practically the same, except that you are willing to 
wait forever for statehood, while I want it now. You would even 
be satisfied if only we could have a governor of our own choosing. 
But this new party, the Independents, has drawn to itself the dis- 
satisfied of all parties—they want to be entirely free of the United 
States, to establish their own national independence; and Ramon 
has gone into the thing heart and soul. He sees a few thousand 
educated people in San Juan and Ponce; he sees our harbors built 
for ships, and our fertile plantations; and he says: ‘We should be 
a free people; we can take care of ourselves; it is unbearable that 
we should be treated as children by the United States.’ ” 


“4 7OU take all this too seriously—he is young and these things 

appeal to his imagination. As for these Independents, they 

are too small in numbers to count.” 

“Tt is not always the largest body of people that can make the 
most trouble.” 

“They can do nothing. You forget that with the Republicans 
are the Socialists—the labor interests. They favor the present 
government; United States rule has done much for them.” 

“There again you are wrong. The Socialists here know noth- 
ing and care less about politics; they are interested in labor only 
—wages and working-conditions; and they will serve whomever 
offers them most. Your strikes should have proved to you that 
they are ready for any mischief.” 

Doctor Del Valle shrugged his shoulders without speaking, and 
Don Luis turned to Laura, who was regarding them with wide eyes. 

“Your siesta!” he warned her. “If you are to be beautiful to- 
night, you must sleep.” 

Laura obediently departed to her room, but she did not sleep; 
instead she lay thinking of Ramon Del Valle, and as an undercur- 
rent remembered:the conversation of Don Luis and Dr. Del Valle 
because it had to do with Ramén. She had heard many, and was 
to hear many more conversations of this kind, so that without 
desiring knowledge she came to have a quite clear understanding 
of the political situation in Porto Rico. Everyone in San Juan 
talked politics, even the older girls in the Sacred Heart Convent. 
Isabella’s father was a senator, and Laura had learned much from 
her. 

Isabella knew about all the different warring elements, about 
the majority of the older, more sober business men who were 
loyal to the United States and resented only that they must have 
sent to them from the States governors who knew nothing of the 
country and as a rule cared less, except as they saw in it a means 
of personal enrichment. The present governor, Yaeger, was well 
liked. At least he was honest; but the people still remembered 
Post, and even those people whose loyalty to the States was 
greatest sometimes felt it turning to fiery resentment at some 
particular act of tactless stupidity on the part of American con- 
gressmen. Still, no one thought seriously of anything like revolu- 
tion; it was just politics—the Porto Ricans are a peaceful people, 
fond of oratory, brave when the occasion demands bravery, as 
they proved during the war; but they are not naturally warlike in 


the Cuban fashion. 


HE dinner that night was of twelve courses and began at 
eight, lasting until ten. Laura sat next to Don Luis, and at 
her left hand was Ramon Del Valle, between herself and Isabella 
Moreno. Isabella was, as usual, full of talk and laughter, and was 
always talking across Ramén to Laura, drawing her into their 
chatter until Laura became quite sure of herself and was as gay 
as Isabella. Don Luis, busy as host, yet had time to talk to her 
from the other side, and even when he did not speak to her, she 
was conscious of his pride and admiration. She forgot entirely 
the inferior feeling of the afternoon. Here everyone was smil- 
ing, happy, beautifully dressed, and she was one of them, as well 
groomed, as happy and in her way as beautiful as any of them. 
Why.should not Ramén Del Valle love her? Would that be any 
more wonderful than the things that had already happened? 

On the other side of Don Luis sat Dofia Matilda, watching. 
The eyes of age are sometimes very keen, far keener than youth 
understands. Perhaps that is why, when the men had gone away 
for coffee and cigarettes, Dofia Matilda found occasion to speak 
to Laura. She used no preliminaries. 


i. 


“Ramon Del Valle is engaged to marry your friend Isabella; 
they will no doubt be married soon, now that his education is 
completed and the war is over.” 

“Isabella is a splendid girl and worthy of the best husband in 
the world,” said Laura, speaking after only the briefest pause, and 
looking at Doha Matilda with unflinching eyes. 

The old lady was only half convinced. 

“I wish,” she said, “that as much could be said for my nephew.” 

Laura would have protested against this, defended Ramén, but 
she had exhausted her self-control in her first remark; when Dofia ° 
= moved away, Laura slipped out into the courtyard to be 
alone. 

Ramon was going to marry Isabella—Ramén was gong to marry 
Isabella! Her brain seemed incapable of any other thought. So 
low in the sky that it seemed she might almost touch it by stand- 
ing on tiptoe, an enormous moon was riding between white clouds. 
The court was almost as light as day. The palm-trees waved 
gently in the sea breeze, and the fountain splashed up like liquid 
silver. The air was full of the scent of roses and gardenias. In- 
side, the people had begun to dance; the music of stringed instru- 
ments floated out to her, and she was wrapped in that pleasure of 
exquisite pain that comes to those who love unhappily. 

A step sounded beside her, and her heart stood still, waiting to 
hear Ramén’s voice. 

“Out here alone!” he exclaimed. “I thought I'd find you here, 
but I expected to see some young man with you. Don’t you 
ss you ought not to court the evil glances of La Luna 
alone?” 

“Are the glances of the moon evil?” 

“Of course they are! Haven’t you seen the mothers holding 
parasols over their babies at night to protect them? The moon- 
light keeps them from growing up. That’s evidently what has 
happened to you.” 

He looked down at her small person, smiling. 


HE went with him, fearing that she could not dance, that in 
i) his arms she would faint with happiness. She had not thought 
that love would be like this. But she did dance, so well that she 
had no further opportunity to slip away alone. Ramén danced 
with her once again. He danced with all of the women, even the 
older ones, but she saw that he danced most often with Isabella. 
She had known that Isabella was pretty, but tonight the Porto 
— girl looked radiant. Beside her Laura felt faded and color- 
ess. 

When Isabella came to say good night to her, Laura decided to 
speak. Perhaps, after all, Dofia Matilda had been mistaken. 

“Dona Matilda told me tonight that you and Ramon are en- 
gaged to be married; I’m so glad—but why didn’t you tell me? 
I thought we were to tell each other everything, and surely that 
is very important.” 

Isabella twisted her red lips into a whimsical pout and shrugged 
her white shoulders. 

“T suppose so,” she said. 
but why think about it sooner than is necessary? 
seem to be in any hurry, and I’m sure I’m not.” 

“Do you mean that you don’t love him?” 

Laura hoped that Isabella would say that she did not love Ra- 
mon, and at the same time felt that she would resent such an 
answer. The girl who married Ramén Del Valle ought to love 
him very much. 

“T like him well enough.” Isabella was adjusting the little 
black patch at the left side of her dimple and was not even giving 
her mind to Laura’s question until she caught her horrified eyes 
in the glass. 

“Don’t you understand? We'll probably be married some day, 
and Ramon will be all right as a husband, and I'll probably be 
an average wife; but love! One does not usually marry for love. 
Marriage and love—they are two different things.” 

Again Laura was torn between conflicting emotions. She could 
have struck Isabella for her slight to Ramon, and at the same 
time she could have embraced her with tears of gratitude because 
she did not love him. 

Isabella looked up at her, laughing mischievously, all her dimples 
playing at once. 

“Look here, Laura—perhaps you like your handsome cousin 
yourself. What’s that American jazz song: ‘You can have him, 
T don’t want him?’ ” 

“No, no, don’t tease me; of course not. I’ve only just met him. 
How—how absurd!” 

(In the next installment, this engrossing novel by the author of 
“Crowns of Tin” comes to a specially interesting situation.) 


“Tt was arranged ever so long ago. 
Ramon doesn’t 
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T the crossroads Carsfield hesitated for a moment; and then, 

turning up the frayed collar of his coat with shivering fin- 
gers, he took the road on his left. Where it led to he did not 
know. Neither did he care. The night winds had long since died 
away. From the black heavens thin flakes of snow fluttered deli- 
cately down to the road. 

“Going to be quite a nice old-fashioned Christmas, this,” mused 
Carsfield, shivering. 

He lengthened his stride in an attempt to bring back warmth 
to his ice-cold body. Sometimes he flapped his arms across his 
chest smartly, or blew hard upon his finger-tips. 

Seeing him as he trudged along the deserted highway, the ob- 
server, at first glance, would have set him down as a tramp. He 
bore all the outward characteristics. His raiment was of the 
kind that may generally be calculated upon to wring pity from 
the heart of a stone. The coat, of a long-ago bob-tail pattern, 
had become green with age. Constant clipping of the cuffs had 
shortened the sleeves. About his neck he wore a muffler roughly 
employed to impersonate a stock. On his head was the poor rem- 
nant of a derby hat, green now, like his coat, and very much 
turned down at the brim. 

Carsfield’s sole link with outward respectability was his gold- 
rimmed pince-nez. Seeing it and missing the clothes, anyone might 
have been pardoned for assuming that the wearer was a person 
of quite good standing. 

It was Carsfield’s lower jaw that was weak. There was no 
power in it; it lacked resolution; it advertised that the man was 
easy to convince, that he could be swayed with almost a phrase. 
For the rest, the face was good. It might easily have been set 
down as handsome but for the lower jaw. 
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Carsfield laughed mirthlessly when a flake fell onto the tip of 
his nose, causing him to squint downward. Very seriously he 
removed the gold-rimmed glasses and gazed at them blinkingly, 
as shortsighted men do. He turned them over in his hand medi- 
tatively; he caught the glint of the gold nose-piece; he saw for 
an instant the shimmer of the lenses—and then he laughed again, 
bitterly this time and with the lines of his face deepened. Cars- 
field seemed to be realizing, now for the first time, that all that 
was left to remind him of his once prosperous, happy days were 
his gold-mounted glasses. 

And yet the pince-nez was not all. There was something else. 
He took it from a breast-pocket as he snuggled into the shelter 
of a hedge. He cursed when his fingers first touched it, and sought 
elsewhere for the bread he needed. As he munched, his hand 
wandered to the breast-pocket again. 

A moment later, and it lay in his hand—a small, smooth-edged 
case of silver. The lid bore his name, and his medical qualifica- 
tions: “E. J. Carsfield, M. D., F. R. C. S.” He could still make 
out the inscription by the small light of a watery moon. 

Carsfield shivered many times before he opened the case. It 
may have been the cold that made him shake his shoulders; per- 
haps it was only his thoughts. Crouched in the hedge, the 
little silver case perhaps burned pictures into his brain, of a cor- 
ner house in a long street, a house inhabited by a rising young 
surgeon and his wife. There had been other days for Carsfield. 
Far back in the long ago he had been as other men. He had 
not married until his practice had been made secure. By that 
time success had turned his head. There had been too much of it; 
success had proved his undoing. Five months after he had led 
his girl-bride from the altar the thing no one thought was pos- 
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sible happened. Carsfield had walked out of his home never to 
return again. 

When he opened the case, he looked down at it and nodded his 
~ head refiectively. Once upon a time he had been very proud of 
- his ingenuity in perfecting what he had been pleased to describe 
as “the surgeon’s carry-all.” Everything was there 
that was likely to be needed upon emergency, even to 5 
a smali tube of ether packed away in one of the cor- i 
ners. Mainly it was an arrangement of small shining iS 
» knives, with here and there ligatures, and a roll or 
two of bandages and cotton. 

More even than his glasses Carsfield valued the small 
silver case. It was his only confirmation that at one 
time, as a rollicking, care-free student, he had enjoyed 
' glorious days. It confirmed, too, his one-time success. 

- He had often been tempted, but never enough to allow 
him to part with his treasured companion. Now 
he seemed to look at it even more longingly than 
was his wont. 

“Seems as if I'll have to sell you tomorrow,” 
he muttered to himself. Carsfield had developed 
the habit of the lonely—he talked unceasingly 
to himself. “It wont be easy to 
put you into another man’s hands, 
even for a pot of money,” he 
went on. “You and I have been 
pals for many a funny old year. 
IT loved you when I thought 
of creating you; I love you 
more now when it seems that 
we must part.” 

He coughed, and _ shifted 
his position slightly. 

“Yes, yes, it will cer- 


tainly be hard,” he 
continued; “but  to- 
morrow is Christmas 


day, and I must eat 
like other men. Going 
to be quite old-fash- 
joned, by the look of 
it.” He glanced up- 
ward, and for a second 
viewed the falling 
snow. “And it’s jolly 
cold, too. We'd better 
move on.” 

Replacing the case 
in the breast-pocket, 
he took thé center of 
the road again and 
wearily walked onward. 
= muttered to himself most of 

e time, and once fell to shrill : : 
whistling, as if by so doing he S ge yg 
could rouse his drooping spirits. =i 

“A house!” he exclaimed presently, stopping to gaze at it. 
“We'll see what luck we have there.” 

The house was in reality a big cottage. On Carsfield’s side, 
as he approached it, there were no lights. On the other, and 
hidden from his vision, a faint glow flickered in a top room. Cars- 
field crept up the drive on tiptoe. 

“No lights, no dogs, no one about,” he whispered to himself; 
“and it’s Christmas Eve. Think I’ll take a chance. It’s better 
than selling my case.” 

He prospected for a time, with the directness and care of a 
man new to the work. Carsfield had never before descended to house- 
breaking. Begging, since his fall, had been his main misdemeanor. 
But privation is always a hard taskmaster. Carsfield was in need 
of money and food. Burglary or the selling of his silver surgical 
case seemed the only means to a realization of his want. He was 
willing to sell his soul so long as he could retain the case. 

He tried the door first, pushing the handle of it gently but 
firmly; he only smiled when it held fast. He would have been 
mightily astounded had it opened as the result of the pressure 
of his hand. The window to the left of the door was securely 
barred. Carsfield walked over to the other. It was shut down, 


“<< , 
You mean — you 
mean you are going to 


but raising himself on tiptoe, he saw with joy that the catch was 
pulled back. Very cautiously he raised the bottom part and 
peered into the room. 

He was standing inside, next moment, very flurried, and a little 





























at a loss what to do. Burglary, even for the first time, had seemed 
all right outside;-now, within touching distance of the things he 
needed, his sole desire was to get away from danger while there 
was yet time. 

It was much too dark to walk quickly, too dark even to sec 
what the room contained. Ten paces from the window 
he extended his left hand preparatory to making a turn, 
and to his horror he knocked something from a shelf or 
a sideboard. It fell to the floor with a resounding crash 

He was against the wall in an instant, and crouched so 
close to it that he at once became part of the darkness 
His heart thumping painfully, he listened. Had the occu- 
pants of the house heard the noise? Carsfield waited 
The instinct of self-preservation was heavy upon him, and 
yet it never occurred to him to make a flying dash for the 

window. 

A minute passed—another and another. Carsfield 
grew more confident. More carefully than ever he 
came out from the wall. His eyes were becoming ac- 
customed to the gloom. He could see the shine 
of silver articles on the sideboard; he could dimly 
make out pictures on the wall. Breathing much more 
freely, he extracted a match from a pocket and lighted 
it. 

His hand shading the light, he moved back to the 
sideboard and examined the articles there. They did 
not seem to satisfy him, for with another match in 
his fingers, he crossed to the mantel-shelf. 

He held the light above his head the better to sec 
He was himself again now, and had already forgotten 
the shock the accident had given him. He held the 
light high, so that its radiance fell downward. It 
a a cabinet photograph resting near a marbl 
clock. 

Only for an instant did he look. Then the match 
dropped from his nerveless fingers, and gasping, he 
fell back, groping blindly for the edge of the table 
Carsfield had looked at a photograph of himself. 

“My God!” he wheezed through his chattering 
teeth. “Where did that come from?” 

What seemed to him an age passed before he could 
still his jumping nerves. Carsfield lighted another 
match and prepared himself for a longer examination 

of the picture. 

“It’s six years since that was taken,” he told himself. “TI lived 
in Wimhold Street then, and—and I hadn’t married. There were 
~ a dozen pictures in all. Let’s. see, who did I give them 
to?” 

As each match burned down, he struck another. He had com- 
pletely forgotten where he was. 

“There was Jack Holden,” he went on, “one went to him. And 
then there was Nancy Gething and Annie Round and the William- 
sons and Dr. Pageford and old Colonel Senthen—oh, I can’t re- 
member them all. But how did this one come here? Who lives 
in this house?” a 

He was so absorbed that he did not hear the pit-pat of feet o1 
a near-by staircase. 

“Can’t be anyone who was ever a friend of mine in an out- 
of-the-way place like this,” said Carsfield. “I don’t understand—” 

He switched around and fell into an instinctive attitude of 
defense as the room suddenly became bathed in light. At the 
door, her right hand still on the handle, stood a woman, a large 
oil lamp in her left hand. Carsfield looked at her just as long 
as he had first looked at his photograph. 

At once the hunch in his shoulders disappeared. The gray 
look of terror went too. It was replaced by an expression of 
intense wonder. For a full minute there was silence. Then: 

“Good evening, Mabel,” said Carsfield weakly, his eyes to the 
floor. 

“You, Ted!” exclaimed the woman, stepping into the room 
She swayed slightly, and the hand that held the lamp trembled 
so much that there seemed a danger of her burden’s being dropped. 
Carsfield, with a quick action, took the lamp and placed it on 
the table. For the first time he looked the woman squarely in 
the face. . 

“Quite a number of years since we last met,” he mentioned 
with a hint of sarcasm in his tone. 

The woman did not answer at once. Her lips had becom: 
with shock; both hands were pressed tightly to her heaving }: 

She looked with wide-open frightened eyes at the man as 
he were someone just returned from the grave. 
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“Surprised?” asked Carsfield, his old confidence once more re- 
turning. “You didn’t expect to see your husband tonight, eh? 
Well, I'll be truthful, and say I didn’t expect to see my wife. I 
was just wondering a moment ago why my photograph was in 


this room. I understand now, of course, although, even so, I 
cannot quite see why you should treasure it. I’d like to know 
why.” 


The woman continued to be silent. She was looking at his tat- 
tered garments now, more than at his face. 

“T thought you were dead,” she said at length in a whisper. 

“Sorry I’m not?” questioned Carsfield. “I’m not dead, my dear 
girl. On the contrary, I’m very much alive. A bit frayed and the 
worse for wear, perhaps, but still alive. Married again?” 

She pulled herself to her full height almost before the query 
left his lips. In her eyes was a hint of spirit. 

“How dare you?” she demanded. 

“Perfectly permissible question,’ said Carsfield. “It’s getting 
on five years since—since we last met. A lot of things can 
happen in that time. They have to me. If you're not marriea, I 
suppose there’s some one else?” 

She made a quick movement forward as if to strike him. Her 
small right hand was clenched and raised to the level of her shoul- 
der; a flush had mounted to her cheek-bones; she was breathing 
with difficulty. Near to him the hand dropped to her side. She 
bowed her head and fought back her choking sobs. 

“Am I right?” asked Carsfield, without moving. “Is there some- 
one else?” 

“Ves,” said the woman softly. 

Carsfield stepped back a pace. 
had stunned him. 

“God!” he said through his teeth. 
made me leave you?” 

“There wasn’t anyone then!” came the reply as the woman 
lifted her head to face him. “There never was anyone until you 
left. You taught yourself to believe that I was false to you. 
You preferred to listen to the tales of your friends rather than 
to the denials of your wife. It was that that hurt me, Ted—your 
lack of faith in me. I swear before God that there wasn’t the 
faintest reason for your suspicions.” 

“Then who was the man who continually visited you when I 
was out?” 

“T was a fool not to tell you. 
my brother.” 

“Your brother?” 

“Poor Jim, the black sheep of our family. 
He had gone so far down the hill that he was 
in sore need of help. He was afraid to meet 
you; so he came to me when you were out.” 

“You expect me to believe a tale like that?” 

“It is the truth.” 

“And yet you stand there and tell me that 
there is some one else now?” 

“Yes.” Her answer was so low that it scarce- 
ly carried. 

“T could kill you!” cried Carsfield, suddenly 
passionate. “See what you have done for me! 
Homeless, wrecked, a drifter.” 

“The fault is not mine, Ted. You broke my 
heart when you went.” 


It was ‘obvious that the answer 


“Ts it the same one that 


The man was 


“You didn’t take long to repair it. Do you 
know why I came here tonight?” 

“You look like a burglar!” 

“That is exactly what I am—tonight. I have 


sunk so low as that. Wait,’—he touched her 
shoulder as she turned to the door,—‘“there is 
something I want to know. Why do you keep 
my photograph. What does he think of it?” 

The light of the lamp, shining on the woman’s 
face, showed a thin smile playing about the 
corners of her mouth. 

“He is very fond of it,’ she answered. “He 
often kisses it.” 

“Kisses it?” shouted Carsfield, his anger battling with scorn. 
“Kisses it!” He was lost for a moment for a suitable phrase. “I 
suppose you want me to go now so that you may get back to 
him?” 

“Ves,” she replied very softly. “He is waiting for me.” 

Into Carsfield’s face came a grim look. The fingers of his hands 
were curled as though he held them in readiness to rend. There 
had been a time when he had loved this woman with all the 
strength of his soul. He had tutored himself to believe that he 


ff 


He opened the case. 





had forgotten her. Looking at her now as she stood near the door, 
the light of the lamp playing on her still beautiful features, he 
knew he was wrong. She was as much a part of him as ever she: 
had been. 

A blind impulse seized him to take her in his arms and implore 
of her to forget the past. Perhaps, after all, he had been at fault 
in listening to his friends. Carsfield stepped forward. 

“Please go,” said his wife, misinterpreting the movement. 
is waiting for me; I am afraid he is very ill.” 

For the first time Carsfield’s weak jaws came together with a 
snap. The hunger in his eyes died out, leaving only rage and 
deep resentment. 

“T'll go!” he said, shuffling to the door. “No good will come by 
continuing this conversation. But”’—it was a new thought— 
“don’t forget that you are still my wife. You cannot marry.” 

“I have no wish to, Ted,” said the woman, looking away. 
“Good-by.” : 

“Good-by.” 

He pulled open the door and stepped into the passageway. Five 
paces and he stopped dead, listening. A low moan had come 
clear to him. 

“What’s that?” asked Carsfield, turning on his heel. 

The moan grew louder. It told of some one in great pain. 
Carsfield’s head had gone back, as it had been accustomed to do 
in the old days when he paced hospital wards. He listened in- 
tently. 

“What’s that?” he asked again. 

Only for a moment did the woman hesitate. 
over and touched her husband on the arm. 

“Come,” she commanded, “—this way.” 

Carsfield followed. Taking the cue from his guide, he walked 
on tiptoe up the stairs. The moan by now had increased to a cry. 

Reaching a room on the top floor the woman entered swiftl 
and raced over to a bed. Carsfield, looking over as he catelal 
saw that it contained a small child struggling with pain. 

He did not wait for instructions or even an appeal. Instincts 
that he thought were dead were at once aroused. Pushing the 
woman aside, he commenced an examination. 

“Um!” he said to himself as he lifted his left hand to stroke 
his chin. “This is pretty bad. Fine boy, too!” 


“He 


Then she walked 





ce . 
Seems as if I'll have to sell you tomorrow,” he muttered. 


He bent down again, and quite absorbed, completed his diag- 
nosis. Not until he looked up and saw the woman at the foot 
of the bed did he seem to realize where he was. 

“How far away is the nearest doctor?” he asked briskly. 

“Seven miles. Is—is it very serious?” 

“Seven miles,” said Carsfield meditatively. “We can’t wait for 
him to be fetched.” 

“Ts it very serious?” asked the woman again, terror in her face. 

“An immediate operation is necessary,” answered Carsfield in 
quite professional manner. “How long (Continued on page 100) 
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Ladiés First 


By BURNS MANTLE 


ND then—to begin in the middle with the 

idea of working toward both ends of the 
story—along came Rachel Barton Butler. Trust 
a woman to upset the conventions. 

The theater season in New York had just 
settled into its midwinter calm. So far as the 
new plays were concerned, they were all held 
well in hand by the professional playwrights and 
the professional producers—male persons, most- 
ly. Oliver Morosco had offered a prize of five 
hundred dollars to the member of George Pierce 
Baker’s little group of serious writers at Har- 
vard who would submit to him the best play, or 
the play his committee of judges pronounced the 
best; but no one expected much of that. Prize- 
play contests are quite common, and frequentl; 
quite futile. 

And then, as said, along came Rachel Barton 
Butler. First she won Mr. Morosco’s five hun- 
dred dollars with a comedy called “Mamma’s 
Affair ;” then she sold Mr. Morosco a second play 
called “Mom,” which she had entered in the 
same contest under a pen-name. With these vic- 
tories assured, she accepted an advance on a 
third play called “The Lap-dog,” on which, while 
she was still unknown, John D. Williams had per- 
mitted his option to lapse. And finally she signed 
a contract with Mr. Morosco by the terms of 
which she has agreed to give him a first choice of 
all the plays she expects to write within the next 
five years. 

“Mamma’s Affair” was not an overnight suc- 
cess, as this sort of a preamble usually suggests 
The reviewers, finding new productions by Grace 
George and Otis Skinner the same night of more 
public interest, and being naturally suspicious of 
prize plays, were late in reviewing the Butler 
opus. But when they did get around to it, they 
promptly marshaled their adjectival shock-troops 
and sent them over the column tops with a rush 
“Mamma’s Affair’ became the most talked-of 
plav of the month. 

The mamma of the title, poor Mrs. Orrin, is 
one of those exasperating though interesting hy- 
pochondriacs who “enjoys poor health” at the 
expense of her devoted family. Her daughter 
Eve, a frail child but willing, is so hypnotized 
by her mother’s need of her that she has lost all 
command of her own affairs. She not only de- 
votes her life to her mamma, but rather than 
risk the possibility of another “attack,” agrees to 
marry the boy mamma selects for her. 

To feed her colossal vanity still further, Mrs 
Orrin insists that the marriage of her dear child 
shall take place at the scene of her own wedding. 
and to that point drags the daughter and her 
fiancé. Here the play begins. The young physi- 
cian called in proves to be a hard-headed native 
of the New England town which is the locale 
He knows nothing of the practices and ways of 
the fashionable specialists who flatter and cajole 
the habitual invalid. One look at the mother, 
and he knows that she is, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, a consummate fraud. One look at the 
daughter tells him that - is _ who - a 

Jane Cowl in Photograph the breaking-point. Either Eve must be relieve 
aume’ Thess: Now York of the family incubus or she will be the invalid 
in the place of her mother. 
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Following this diagnosis of the situation, a, rms Phcteicsuanae 
: e e 2 rotograph py 
and following also an attack of hysteria on Ira D. Schwarz, 
New York 
the daughter’s part, the doctor orders the sep- 
aration of the mother and her child, prescribes / Ps é 
a great deal of fresh air, sunshine and whole- Seettiy é 3 
some food for the girl, and feeds the mother 
enough bread pills to convince her that at 
least she is afflicted with an ailment 
for which there is “something to take.” 
In three weeks’ time the daughter 
has recovered her health and likewise 
her heart. She is secretly in love with 
the physician and determined not to 
marry the young man her mother has 
selected. The romance is temporarily 
halted by the fact that the doctor, be- 
ing twice the age of his youthful 
charge, fears the community may look 
upon him as a “cradle-snatcher” if he 
were to marry her. This reflection of 
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Edna Walton 
and Gertrude Gustin 
in ‘The Passion Flower.” 


his masculine vanity, however, is 
quickly overcome when he real- 
izes there is a possibility of his 
losing Eve, and the play ends 
with their betrothal and the sug- 
gested thought that he is going 
to have one or two awful times 
with Mrs. Orrin as a mother-in- 
law. But mamma is satisfied. 
“Tt will be lovely to have a doc- 
tor in the family,” says she. 
Effie Shannon is both radi- 
antly feminine and extravagantly 


Nance O’Neil and Charles Waldron 
in “The Passion Flower.” 
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Jane Cowl, Henry Stephenson and Orme Caldara in “Smilin’ Through.” y 
Ira D. Schwarz, 
New York 
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amusing as the afflicted mamma; 
Ida St. Leon has scored a splendid 
success as Eve; and Robert Ede- 
son is the stalwart young medico. 
Assisting these three are Amelia 
Bingham, Katherine Kaelred and 
George Le Guere. 


ANE COWL’S new play is 
called “Smilin’ Through,” and 

Opens with a scene in Heaven in 
which two departed mothers stand 
smilin’ through the gate of an old- 
fashioned English garden. For years 
they have been trying to marry the 
daughter of one to the son of the 
other, but they cannot overcome 
the opposition of a stubborn old 
man whose heart is filled with hate 
for the father of the boy. 

The scene lifts, and the garden 
is disclosed. The stubborn old 
man is there, and is as determined 
as ever that no kin of his will mate 
with his ancient enemy. The cause 
of his determination he at first re- 
fuses to explain, beyond saying that 
he has taken an oath to prevent 
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such a mating, but at the close of the 
act he agrees to tell the story. Fo)- 
lowing the now familiar device of th: 
“cut-back” of the movie drama, th 
action is then carried back fifty year: 
and the quarrel between the Wayne: 
and the Carterets is reénacted. Joh, 
Carteret, it transpires, was engage: 
to marry Moonyeen Clare. The night 
of the wedding Jeremiah Wayne, wh 
also loved her, burst into the garde: 
and in a drunken rage fired a shot in- 
tended for Carteret, but which killed 
Moonyeen. And that is why John now 
refuses to let his niece marry Jere- 
miah’s son. 

The scene shifts again to the gar 
den of today, and the spirit of th 
dead Moonyeen appears to Cartere: 
and convinces him that he is wrong 
The young people should not be mad. 
the victims of that ancient grudg 
and there can be no happiness in 
Heaven or on earth until he puts ha 
_ out of his heart. Joh 
; arteret yields—and dies 
Leo Dit- and ty final curtain 

richsteinas_|eaves_ him happily _ re- 

Armand united with his spirit 
in The bride. 

Purple The play has a senti 
_Mask.” mental value, but its m 

chanics are a little cum 
bersome and it is not 


Ann MacDon- 

ald, Stephen 

Wright, Walter 

— Howe and Alfred 
Shirley in “The Purple Mask.” 


easy for the actors engaged to play the old 
men of the first act to reappear convincingly 
as the young men of the second. Jane Cowl is 
lovely, both as the living heroine and the spirit 
bride. Assisting her are Orme Caldara, Henry 


Stephenson and Ethelbert Hales. Allan Langdon Martin is the 
author. 


Lily Cakill end Ann MacDonald Photographs on ANCE O’NEIL also takes her place with the feminines who 
in The Purple Mask. this page by White, have helped to make a month of playgoing interesting. 
This really clever actress is the mystery woman of the theater. 





Though she admittedly possesses most of the 
histrionic gifts that made for the fame of the 
tragedy queens of another day,—the Modjes- 
kas and the Janauscheks, the Mrs. Bowers and 
the Mrs. Carters,—she never has been quite 
able to realize the promise of her youth. 

That the fault is not hers, but rather to be 
attributed to the changing theatrical tastes of 
the crowd, is proved again by her recent suc- 
cessful emergence in “The Passion Flower,” 
a domestic tragedy from the Spanish of Ja- 
cinto Benevente, produced at the Greenwich 
Village Theater. In this drama of a turbulent 
people she is Raimunda, the second wife of 
Estéban and the mother of Acacia, a grown 
daughter by her first husband. The day of 
Acacia’s betrothal to a youthful lover, the 
boy is murdered. Suspicion points to a jeal- 
ous rival, but gradually it veers to the girl’s 
stepfather. 

Accused of harboring an unholy passion for 
Acacia, Estéban is forced to a confession by 
Raimunda, He had connived at the murder 
because he could not bear the thought of the 
girl’s being taken away from his home. Rai- 
munda is willing to forgive him. She has a 
theory that the restless spirit of her first hus- 
band, stalking always by her side, has influ- 
enced the crime to be even with her for taking 
a second mate. But when she attempts, a 
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O. B. Clarence, Ruth Rose and Otis Skinner in “Pietro.” 
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moment later, finally to separate Estéban 
and Acacia, the former kills her with a 
bullet. ; 

A sordid but well-written and very well- 
played tragedy that thrills the Latins 
and leaves the Anglo-Saxons a little chilled 
and unmoved. In playing it Nance 
O’Neil is given frequent opportunity for 
a display of that sweeping emotionalism of 
which she is mistress. Her fine voice rings 
through the theater, and her commanding 
gestures and expressive masque hold her 
audiences tense. So far, she has been able 
to draw many people as far south as the 
bobbed-hair territory of the Village Thea- 
ter, and there is promise that the play will 
shortly be moved uptown. Assisting her 
are Robert Fischer, Charles Waldron, Har- 
old Hartsell and Edna Walton. 
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‘THE fine sense of humor | 
that makes life easier | 
for Leo Ditrichstein and hap- | 
pier for those who come in | 
contact with him is also sav- ’ 
ing the season for him. His } 
new play is “The Purple | 
Mask,” taken from a French | 
original by Matheson Lang, | 
the English actor. It is a? 
frankly shallow but entertain- | 
ing romantic drama combin- | 
ing such virtues as made 
“Sherlock Holmes” and “The 
Prisoner of Zenda” leading 
successes in their day. It is 
as filled with theatrical tricks | 
and surprises as the “Holmes” 
series, and is as dashingly ro- | 
mantic as “Zenda.” ' 
The Ditrichstein réle is 
that of a mysterious chevalier ’ 
who was an active agent of 
the Royalists during the days 
when the first Napoleon was | 
trying to establish himself in” 
Paris. He appeared at un- 


At the left is Otis Skinner in © 

“Pietro.” Below is Rachel Bar- 

ton Butler, the author of “ Mam- 
ma’s Affair.” 
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in the 
most unexpected places and 
disappeared as mysteri- 
ously before the police 
could catch him. Again 
and again he tricked 
Brisquet, the cleverest 
of all Fouché’s agents, 
and when he made his 
fourth escape of the eve- 
ning,—one for each cur- 
tain —it was to start for 
England ‘with the lovely 
heroine who had trusted him 


from the first. 


So far as making any 
demands upon his gifts as 


Chrystal an actor are concerned, 
Herne in The “The Purple Mask” is a 


Acquittal.” 


season’s holiday for the 





clever Ditrichstein. He walks blithely 
through it, as suave, as perfectly poised, as 
engagingly imsouciant as ‘the best of his 
type, but he is never forced to extend 
himself. The greater opportunities fall to 
Brandon Tynan, who plays Brisqguet and so 
artfully assumes one disguise that he com- 
emg fools the wisest of his audiences. 

ily Cahill makes the heroine an attractive 
lady, and the supporting cast is compe- 
tent. 


EARS ago — 

about the time 
the prize - winning 
author of “Mamma’s 
Affair” was starting 
eastward, I suspect 
—the famous Moly- 
meux murder-case was 
keeping New York 
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_ Grace George 
| and John Miltern 
| in “ The ‘Ruined’ Lady!” 


| fairly well stirred up. At that time Rita Weiman 
Was serving her novitiate as a newspaper writer, 
and making something of a fad of feminine psy- 


| chology at the same time. Mrs. Molyneux, the 
| wife of the man on trial and a tower of strength 
§ in building up his defense, interested her extremely. 
She asked her city editor if she might not inter- 
view the lady. The city editor was of the opinion 
» that there had been too darned much slush writ- 
» ten about the Moylneuxs as it was, and refused 
| her the assignment—which, we are willing to tes- 
tify, cost the city editor a good yarn and has made 
Miss Weiman something like ten thousand dollars 
to date, with the returns still coming in. 
Because she could not get that real inter- 
view, this young woman proceeded to im- 
agine all the good ideas that might have 
come out of it had she talked with the pris- 
' oner’s wife. And when, after the trial, Mrs. 
| Molyneux sued her husband for divorce, 
_ there were no limits to the fiction stories and 
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Chrystal Herne, William Harrigan and Edward 
H. Robins in “ The Acquittal.” 


possible plots the case offered. As a result Miss 
Weiman first wrote a short story which carried 
in its plot a general outline of her imagined in- 
terview. This she called “Fate,” and later she 

put it into a vaudeville sketch and sold it 

to Mary Nash. Then she rewrote the plot 

for the third time as a novelette entitled 

“Look Upon the Prisoner,” and sold it to a 

magazine. She had any number of offers 

at the time for the motion-picture rights, 
but she preferred to try a full-length play 
first, and “The Acquittal” was the result 

Its success in Chicago was immediate, and 

it has come to New York to disprove again 

the ancient and fixed belief that this capital 
consistently refuses to accept any play the 
western center has indorsed. 

“The Acquittal” is a murder-mystery melo- 
drama that really begins where others of its 
kind end—with the acquittal of the man ac- 
cused of the crime. He knows, and his wife 
knows, that he really is guilty. A young re- 
porter who has covered the case suspects the 

truth, and because he had been be- 
friended in his youth by the murdered 


Pauline Lord and 
George Gaul in 
“Big Game.” 
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man, he purposes to “stick Bp Ae 
around” until susticn has been . ‘ 4 Ae \ Paovaraes x? eee 
ne. : Las) ~ pag: Sel 
rhe working out of this plot is 
adroitly accomplished, There is 
no straining for effect, no undue 
stretching of the elastic arm of 
coincidence, no bald use of dra-_ ; AGS 2 : Se > 
matic license. No line is spoken a « e ed 
above a conversational tone. Yet & 
the interest is sustained at a ten- oie ; 
sion seldom equaled in dramas of ~ 
the type. In the end the guilty e: 
man confesses and is permitted 
to take some of the poison a por- 
tion of which he had fed his 
victim. The wife, grateful for 
the part the reporter has played, 
acknowledges an awakened love 
for him, and the conclusion is 
such as to send us home in good 
mood. 
William Harrigan, numbered 
among the light comedians before 
the war and one of the first actors 
to play a heroic part at the front, 
where he earned his majority, 
comes back to the stage as the 
hero of this play and gives one 
of the few perfect performances 
to be seen the length of Broad- 
way. Playing opposite him is 
that capable and intelligent emo- 
tionalist Chrystal Herne; and an 
exceptionally well-chosen cast in- 
cludes Edward Robins and Ann 
Mason. 


Amelia Bingham and Ida St. Leon 
in ““Mamma’s Affair.” Pauline Lord, Alan Dinehart and 


George Gaul in “Big Game.” 
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in Mamma’s Affair. 


HE story is told—and I have no doubt with a foun- 

dation in fact—that when Maud Durbin Skinner had 
finished a comedy drama, she thought perhaps her husband, 
Otis Skinner, might want to play it; and fearing that if 
he knew it was hers, he would hesitate, she slipped 
the manuscript into the hands of the stage-door man 
of the theater in which Husband Otis was appearing, 
and disappeared down the alley. She was willing to 
take the chance of his saying, across the breakfast-table, 
that he wished amateur playwrights would not irritate 
him by leaving manuscripts for him to read, but she just 
couldn’t: stand the thought of his saying in offhand 
fashion: “It may be a very good play, my dear 
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but— Well, no matter! 
omelet?” 

As the story runs, Mr. Skinner took the manuscript home, read 
it and pronounced it very good. Then he took it to his manager 
and advised him to get in touch with the author, “whoever he 
was.” The manager advertised for the author—and “enter Mrs. 
Skinner, laughingly.” 

The play was called then, or later, “The Rise of Peter Barban.” 
With the title shortened to “Pietro” to give it color and to save 
incandescent-light bills, it is now Mr. Skinner’s principal offering 
for the season. Of course, husband-like,—or so we suspect,—once 
he knew Mrs. Skinner had written the play, Mr. Skinner began 
to wonder if it were indeed all right. And for fear it might not 
be, Jules Eckert Goodman was called in as a collaborator. 

“Pietro” is a comedy drama of familiar but usually dependable 
form. The hero is a picturesque person beset with problems and 
threatened momentarily with extinction, who is always able to 
take care of himself in a crisis and score wittily, or sentimentally, 
off the other characters in the play. In this instance Pietro Bar- 
bano starts in a prologue’ as an Italian immigrant who has been 
charged with the murder of his wife. Her body has not been 
found, but she has disappeared, and Pietro has been discovered 
lying unconscious by the edge of a lake, his hands bloody and 
clutching a wicked knife. His defense is that he does not know 
what happened. In a family row his wife had struck their four- 
year-old daughter and threatened to kill his pet dog, and he can 
remember having attacked her. But more than that he does not 
recall. The district attorney is strong for conviction, but the 
jury refuses to convict Pietro, and with his little girl he leaves 
the courtroom. 

Eighteen years later he has become Peter Barban, a prosperous 
citizen of California. Daughter is now twenty-two and in love 
with— Whom do you suspect? Right! The son of the district 
attorney who had prosecuted Pietro! Also daughter has been 
taught to believe that her mother, who is still missing, was a 
gloriously beautiful, saintlike creature. In the ensuing complica- 
tions the mother comes out of the past and is anything but glorious 
and not at all saintlike. Daughter discovers who she is and is 
momentarily saddened. Then, to add to her troubles, the district 
attorney tries to prevent her marrying his son. The ending, of 
course, is happy. 

A conventional but well-written comedy drama, with Mr. Skin- 
ner reverting to a character somewhat similar to that which he 
played successfully in Tarkington’s “Mister Antonio.” His dia- 
logue and his costumes are modestly picturesque, and he is a 
pleasing personality. I dare say the play will be popular with 
the Skinner following, which is numerous and loyal, particularly 
through the back-country that knows him best. Ruth Rose, 
daughter of the dramatist Edward E. Rose, plays the heroine 
prettily. Mary Shaw is the mother, and O. B. Clarence has a 
good part, that of a kindly horticulturist. 


Wont you have another bit of the 


E heroine of “The ‘Ruined’ Lady,” the Frances Nordstrom 

play in which Grace George is acting, is Ann Mortimer, a 
young woman in her early thirties who for eight years has been 
engaged to good old Bill Bruce, a man six or seven years her 
senior. Their marriage was postponed originally because Ann 
thought she should devote her life to the bringing-up of her dead 
sister’s children. But at the opening of the play the children 
have arrived at years of reasonable discretion, and still the back- 
ward swain does not speak. He has grown so accustomed to the 
situation that the thought of marriage no longer appeals to him. 
Ann’s problem is to force a renewal of his proposal. 

All her obvious hints fail to register with Bill. Finally a friend 
suggests that if he can be made to feel his responsibilities as a 
lover, he might be induced to speak. To bring this condition 
about, Amn decides to force him to “compromise” her. She will 
visit his rooms alone at night and though she will not stay long 
it will be long enough to cause gossip in the neighborhood and 
stir Bill to action. Her plan is successfully started, but once she 
is in Bill’s house, a sudden rainstorm holds her there, and before 
she is able to return to her own home, she is discovered by several 
members of her shocked family and the worst is suspected. 

But even this situation fails to bring Bill again to the point of 
proposal. It takes the succeeding flash of Amn’s anger and her 
own determination never to have anything more to do with him 
to open his eyes. 

Miss George plays this smart heroine with all the keen sense 
of comedy and satire with which she is gifted, and the little play 
provides a most amusing evening’s entertainment. But the young 
sprigs who make up such a large percentage of the theater’s 


patronage, and who find a heroine of thirty-three and a hero of 
forty, if not actually aged, at least too old not to know bette 
than indulge in such a—to them—silly adventure, seem rather 
to resent the play, even as they resented the Hattons’ “Years o 
Discretion.” We may think them wrong—but there they are 
And because of them the future of “The ‘Ruined’ Lady” ig jug 
now a little in doubt. 

In “Rosalind,” a short play the inimitable Barrie wrote some 
years ago and which was played briefly in this country by Marie 
Tempest, the heroine is a popular actress who is forced to go op 
pretending to be young and frivolous, years after her only joy in 
life is inspired by the thought of her comfortable house-slippers 
and the homely old dressing-gown that goes with them. It js she 
who gives voice to the philosophic conclusion that no actress ever 
dares acknowledge a greater age than 26 before she is willing to 
play grande dames of 60. There are no middle years for her 
first because her public will not accept them, and, second, because 
playwrights refuse to write of them. 

It is through this discouraging period of the middle years that 
Grace George is now struggling. She is too young, oh, much tog 
young, gracefully to play old parts, and a little, even though ever 
so little, too old to go on playing -frivolous ingenues. So she must 
continue the never-ending search for the ideal compromise rile. 
and make the most of what she finds. 

This season she has tried two. The first was a bright but wafer. 
thin comedy called “She Would and She Did,” which lasted little 
more than a month. The second is “The ‘Ruined’ Lady,” a 
smartly written parlor-comedy by Frances Nordstrom, the vaude- 
ville comedienne, which is promising at this writing to serve her 
a little better. 


HE heroine of “Big Game,” another red-blood drama of the 

North Woods, is of sterner stuff. She was a little French. 
Canadian girl who left Canada to be educated in Vermont. Two 
years of schooling and two years of working in a department- 
store completed that education—at the end of which time she 
was accused of theft and sent to jail pending an investigation. 
In the department-store was a young clerk who was the only one 
with the courage to go to her defense, and when she was released 
from jail because there was no evidence on which to convict her, 
these two young people were married. 

Disgusted with her experience in the States and thinking that 
by taking her young husband back to her own Canadian woods 
she could help him to grow physically strong and manly according 
to her standards, she induces the youth to make the pilgrimage. 
Arrived somewhere north of Quebec, the two are held up in the 
cabin of an American trapper by a heavy fall of snow. The boy 
is hopelessly out of place. His sensitive nature recoils at the 
coarseness of the life. The primitive code of honor of the woods, 
that the strong shall take what they will and hold what they can, 
and that the weak shall perish, is beyond his comprehension. 

Thus, when the handsome bad-man of the community, accepting 
the Vermonter as a weakling, decides to take his wife from him, 
the boy finds himself more or less helpless in his efforts to control 
the situation. Finally the day comes when the bad-man attacks 
the girl and she cries out to her young husband as to her logical 
defender. She puts a revolver in his hands and bids him kill the 
villain, but the lad’s courage fails, and he is unable to pull the 
trigger. The girl thereupon decides that she belongs by the iaw 
of the woods to the stronger animal. She frankly tells her hus- 
band so and prepares for a journey with the villain to Montreal. 
Before they can get away, the young man from the States suffers 
a sudden change of viewpoint, turns upon his enemy and with 
admirable marksmanship plants three bullets in the center of his 
romantic figure. : 

Here is a drama of elemental passions that misses something 
because of its obviousness, but it is still holding. It is well acted 
and the suspense is skillfully sustained. The background and the 
dramatic situations are similar to those of “The Storm”—another 
of the current Broadway successes. Pauline Lord plays the rile 
of the heroine and is the only woman in the cast. She is an ex- 
perienced and attractive actress; her technique is facile and her 
personality arresting. Alan Dinehart is the Vermonter, and George 
Gould the smiling villain. These are both good performances. 
Assisting are Reginald Barlow (late Maior in the American army), 
Charles Halton and W. R. Maxson. The title represents theivil- 
lain’s estimate of the kind of game he plays when he angles for the 
love and person of the heroine. A former and better title for the 
same play was “When a Man’s a Man.” Kilbourn Gordon and 
Willard Robertson are the authors, and Mrs. Henry B. Harris the 
producer. 
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AM a fan, a frivolous fan. I have no common sense, 

and I am quite useless. But I can flirt, and I am very 
sophisticated, for I go out in the world, and much takes 
place behind me. My mistress thinks me wonderful—for 
he gave me to her. She calls me “Eventail Adoré ;” I am 
a French fan. She is very lovely. Her skin is as fine and smooth 
as my ivory sticks, and her violet eyes and black hair are as beauti- 
ful as those of any lady painted on my rare silk. She is happy 
when she is with him, but when she is alone, her face is serious. 
Last night I feared the tear which rolled down her cheek might fall 
on me and stain my beautiful face. 

He wants her to go away with him to Italy, Sicily or the south 
of France. He is distin- 
guished and makes love in 
an enchanting manner. I 
am a connoisseur in love- 
making. He has a wife in 
a maison de santé, which 
makes things awkward. 
However, I think we shall 
soon take a trip, for I 
heard my mistress ask him 
what color he liked best for 
a traveling dress. .... 

The south of France is 
charming. We go out every 
night. My mistress is gay. 
She doesn’t cry now. She 
calls me “Eventail Adoré” 
oftener than ever, and the 
other night she pressed me 
against her heart so hard 
that I was afraid she might 
break my precious sticks. 
She should be more care- 


My mistress and I are 
alone. He has gone away, 
and she is sad. She kisses 
me, but we don’t go out. 

* Life is very dull. There 
are lots of men I could flirt with, but they are not as fascinating 
as he, and she gives me no chance. 

Things are in a bad state. It has been raining. My mistress 
has cried for a week, and as far as I know has eaten nothing. For 
my part, I wish we were at home. My mistress seems to think 
we can’t go, but I am sure we would be much better off there. 
We are probably missing many fine balls. Shut up here, nobody 
admires me, and I am used to admiration. I am bored..... 

My mistress has left me in a stuffy old shop. She cried terribly 
when she took me out of the drawer this morning. She kissed me 
and called me “Eventail Adoré” over and over again, but I can’t 
forgive her for leaving me in this horrid place. She can’t have 
sold me. Me, Eventail Adoré! She will surely come back for 
me. Perhaps she will come tomorrow. .... 













By LESLIE 
GRANT SCOTT 






My mistress has not come. I have been here a long time. 
I can tell, for the man who owns this place looks even older 
than when I came. It is a disgusting place. I am unhappy. 
Nobody calls me “Eventail Adoré;” the dust lies on me for 
days. I talk to a teakwood elephant from Ceylon who 
much prefers me to the common sandalwood fan from India. 
Today I felt a crack in one of my beautiful sticks. I think my 
heart is breaking..... 

A young man has bought me, and I am to go into the entrancing 
world again. I am full of joy. It is Christmas Eve, and he has 
bought me for his bride. She saw me and called me beautiful. 
He bought me at once. On the way home he made love to her. 
It seemed like old times. Then I was startled to hear his tone alter. 

“Hello! Who is this on our steps?” he said. “You had better 
move on. . We don’t want any beggars.” 

“Oh,” said the bride, “the poor thing is ill! 
happy, we can’t leave her like this on Christmas Eve. 
her in and send for the doctor.” 

By their conversation I knew that they carried her in and put 
her on the sofa. Suddenly I heard something that made me turn 
hot and cold, which is very bad for me. I tried to control myself, 
but found it difficult, for what I heard was “Eventail Adoré!” 
called in the voice of my lost mistress. 

“What is she saying?” asked the bride. “She isn’t so very old. 
She must have been beautiful once.” 

“Eventail Adoré!” came the well-remembered voice. 

“Why, that is written on the box your fan is in,” said the man 
who had brought me from the little store. “Perhaps what she 
wants is a fan.” 

The little bride unwrapped me and put me gently into the 
hands of my mistress. I trembled all over when I saw her. Her 
beauty had faded, and her clothes were old. The shock upset me 
so that I nearly cracked another of my sticks. Slowly she opened 
her eyes and saw me. 

“Eventail Adoré!’? she whispered. 

Her face lighted up, and for a moment she was beautiful. She 
tried to kiss me, and fell back unconscious, my name on her lips. 
She was dead..... 

I am happy in my new home. My mistress is kind to me. I 
have been cleaned and repaired by an expert, and I am almost as 
good as new. She is not as beautiful as my first mistress, but she 
is pretty. Of course we do not go out in the society that I am 
used to, and I have no excitement. Perhaps it is as well, for I 
am frail and not as young as I was. My mistress sometimes calls 
me “Eventail Adoré,” but her accent is poor. However, she may 
improve. She is taking French lessons. I have but one fear, and 
that is that some day she will give me to her fat, rosy baby. I 
shudder at the thought. He is a savage, a vandal. When he cries 
and paws the air, his every wish is gratified. My delicate sticks could 


never stand his han- 
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When we are so 
Let’s take 


his silly round orbs may 
never fall on me with 
their greedy, covetous 
look. 



















































The Girl Who Would Win 


Here is chronicled the career of a black- 
smith’s daughter who became an opera star 


By EILEEN 


BILE Peter Case’s little daughter tended the blacksmith 

shop in the village of South Branch, N. J., no casual 
passer-by would have discerned anything unusual in her. An ama- 
teur fortune-teller would have forecast that she would live all 
her life in the town in which she was born, or perhaps marry a 
farmer in the neighborhocd and bear him many children and strug- 
gle all her life for the necessities, as her father and mother had 
done. 

But presently things began to 
happen. The child sang as natural- 
ly as a lark sings. Her voice, so 
sweet, so high, lifted itself above 
the others in the congregational 
singing at the Dutch Reformed 
Church. The preacher sought the 
strong, childlike voice. He traced 
it to its source and invited the lit- 
tle girl to sing in the choir. Her 
life bounded by the house and the 
smith shop at South Branch? Al- 
ready it had extended to the church. 

Came a chance to help the choir 
of the church at Neshanic, a vil- 
lage neighbor of South Branch. 
At a church social attended by both 
South Branch denizens and mem- 
bers of the choir at Neshanic she 
sang “The Holy City.” The gro- 
cer’s wife came to her. 

“You ought to take lessons, 
dearie,” she said. “I know what 
you're going to say—that you can’t 
afford it. But me and my husband 
have talked about that. We'll lend 
you the money. You find the 
teacher, and we'll find the price. 
You can pay us back when you 
earn the money.” 

Her world confined to the 
weatherbeaten house at South 
Branch indeed? Twice a week she 
went to Summerville, N. J., for 
vocal lessons. 

The little blonde, clear-eyed girl 
had friends and advisers. “Why 
don’t you get up a concert, Annie?” 
they asked. “We'll all come.” 

The concert, the New Jersey papers said, was a huge success. 
The net profits were one hundred and twelve dollars. Most of 
the profits went back into the till of the kind-hearted grocer and 
his music-loving wife. “Oh,-yes. I want to pay, and now,” she 
insisted. 

Came a letter from her music-teacher at Plainfield. “I can 
get a choir-position for you in a Plainfield church,” she wrote. 
“The pay is good, twenty-four dollars a month.” Little Anna 
Case jumped at it—though because her pious father objected to 
her traveling on Sunday, she had to go to Plainfield on Saturday 
and return on Monday. 

But her father was still displeased. “This singin’ has gone to 
your head,” he grumbled. “You’re always at it. Yon don’t do 
as much collectin’ for me as you used to, and you don’t seem to 
be much use to your mother around the house. If you can’t be 
more useful, you’d better get out.” 

Then really began Anna Case’s career, as it really began in the 
case of many a man—by running away. 

With her father’s reproaches ringing in her ears the girl tossed 
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a few clothes into a bag, a few more into her trunk, and dashed 
out of the house. Her father ran after her. 

“You'll make your mother miserable,” ht said. “Come back.” 

“I will come back when I am successful and you acknowledge 
it,” she answered. “Good-by for a while, Father.” 

The Plainfield church raised her salary to twenty-nine dollars a 
month. A Brooklyn church called her at a higher salary. Mme. 
Renard, a French teacher of vocal 
music, heard the girl’s story and 
offered to teach her. Mme. Re. 
nard’s studio was in New York 
The walls of the blacksmith’s daugh- 
ter’s life were reaching outward to 
take in the metropolis. 

She was invited to sing at a fare- 
well reception to Governor Stokes 
of New Jersey, who was retiring 
from the office of chief executive 
of the State. After the daughter of 
New Jersey had sung for its most 
distinguished son, Governor Stokes 
bowed over the hand of the black- 
smith’s discarded daughter. 

“My cousin directs the music at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel at 
Philadelphia. Take my card. Go 
to him and offer to sing at the ho- 
tel,” he said. The Bellevue-Strat- 
ford gave a musical program every 
afternoon from four to six. To ap- 
pear at this, the girl must have 
better clothes than she possessed. 
Again friends sprang up, as it were, 
out of the ground. 

She made a trial appearance and 
was retained to sing every after- 
noon for a week. The last after- 
noon a man of distinguished ap- 
pearance and a young woman with 
a singularly vivid face leaned for- 
ward and listened attentively while 
the South Branch girl sang. They 
were Andreas Dippel and Geral- 
dine Farrar. They asked her to go 
with them to Miss Farrar’s apart- 
ment. They wanted her to sing 
again for them. Miss Farrar herself 
played the accompaniment. When the girl had sung her entire 
repertory Mr. Dippel said: “Little girl, you have a voice. I will 
send you a contract next week from New York. You shall sing 
at the Metropolitan.” 

She sang successive seasons at the Metropolitan. She went on 
long and profitable concert-tours. Her beauty and acting ability 
secured for her a riches-bringing contract for motion pictures. 
She has a smart apartment on West End Avenue near Seventy- 
second Street in Manhattan. She owns a villa at Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., which she occupies in the summer. Jewels, a dainty limou- 
sine, closets full of beautiful costumes as a setting for her rarer 
beauty—all these have come to the blacksmith’s daughter who 
ran away from home. She had fostered her talent. She had 
obeyed the call of ambition. 

It is a Cinderella story without the Prince. For though ten 
years have passed since she made her début at the Metropolitan, 
Anna Case has pressed steadily forward in the path of endeavor, 
not straying into that of matrimony. For the encouragement of 
a single purpose she recommends the single state. 
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eMrs. Mary Phillips Riis 





wy story of the rise of Mary Phillips Riis is the romance of 
a settlement-worker.. In the Jacob Riis settlement at 48 
Henry Street she met the head of the settlement-house, the man 
of whom Theodore Roosevelt said: “He is the ideal American 
_ She met him, became his secretary, loved and married 

All of this would have been a sufficient career for one intelligent 
young American woman. But seven years after their romantic 
wedding in an old farmhouse in Massachusetts, she was widowed. 
The quaint Riis house, gray, weatherbeaten, every shingle a tongue 
that spoke the language of home, was sold. The price it yielded 
and a trust-fund were divided among Mr. Riis’ five children. 
The farm at Barre, Massachusetts, which he had presented to the 
second Mrs. Riis as a bridal present, was a fine old place, but its 
rocky sides produced far more pleasant memories than grain or 
vegetables. 

She set about not mourning her lot but weighing her endow- 
ment upon the world’s scales. She asked herself, as many other 
women, suddenly looking into the world’s granite face alone, have 
asked: “What can I best do?” 

While she was still weighing her talents in the world’s scales, 
pondering the weights as they rose and fell, a woman friend said: 
“I hear that W. P. Bonbright is building up a woman’s investment 
business. Why don’t you try that?” 

The suggestion made an instant appeal, the double appeal to 
her intelligence and sympathies. 

“My brother is a broker. He always said I had a good sense 
of values.” Her intelligence spoke. 

“I know what difficulties women meet when they try to conserve 
their savings or preserve their fortunes by investments. If I 
could help them solve their problems and at the same time earn 
my iving, I would be content.” Her sympathies had become 
vocal. 

The friend introduced her to W. P. Bonbright, the head of 
the Bonbright investment house of New York, Philadelphia and 
Paris. He talked with her briefly, took measure of her mentality, 
gauged swiftly the force of her character and said: “You may 
try.” He placed her in the then forming woman’s department. 
Quickly she became its associate head. Within the year she was 
its head. She conducts the woman’s branch, moved because of 


its rapid growth to a floor of its own in the shadow of Delmonico’s. 
Twelve bright women are her assistants in the luxurious quarters 
of the only woman’s investment house in America. 











The Rise 
of 
Mary Rus 


How the widow of 
Jacob Riis found a 


new and worth-while 
place for herself. 


By MARY 
MORGAN 


But it was by no sudden leap that she gained this high ground 
of attainment. In her home in Greenwich Village she burned the 
midnight and early-morning electricity, studying the history and 
potentialities of bonds. The story of how one infant public-utility 
was growing into a youthful giant, and how with safety to their 
own earned and unearned increment women might invest in the 
giant’s sinews—this was part of Mary Riis’ job to learn. An- 
other part of her job was to translate into untechnical terms to 
her clients that which she had laboriously learned. Moreover, she 
must watch the fluctuations of these bonds and advise turns and 
conversions when it was feasible to make these turnovers. 

Her reward came not alone in increased salary. Wealth would 
never satisfy Mary Phillips Riis, the idealist widow of the famous 
humanitarian. For as her husband had loved his fellow-man, she 
loves her sister-woman. The reward came in large part when her 
superior in the chain of investment houses said: “I am glad to 
see how careful you are to know your bonds before you sell them. 
Men who sell bonds should be as anxious to know as to sell.” 

“Up and do,” is Mary Riis’ motto. That is a reason why when 
Bonbright takes over the bonds of a company for sale, he holds 
conference with Mrs. Riis. Follows intensive study by Mrs. 
Riis. Her study completed, the sale of the bonds forcefully begins. 

Mary Riis was one of the organizers of the Finance Women, a 
group of eight women who were engaged in responsible positions 
with reliable firms in and near Wall Street. They lunched weekly 
in the high, sunny rooms of the Bankers Club, and untied hard 
personal knots. They weren’t afraid to help each other—in part 
because that is one field of womanly endeavor that is lonely rather 
than crowded, in greater part, I am sure, because Mrs. Riis, their 
leader, is of large vision. 

Because of her unquestioned integrity and her ripening business 
sagacity, she was chosen as the chairman of the Business Women’s 
Liberty Loan Committee at the last Liberty Loan drive in New 
York. Her committee gave an excellent account of itself. One 
reason for its success, many members have told me, is: “Every 
woman likes to work with Mrs. Riis.” 

“Women are welcoming the woman financial specialist as they 
welcomed the doctor and lawyer of their own sex,” says Mrs. 
Riis. “It is easier for a woman to discuss her financial affairs 
with a woman than with a man, for she knows that not so long 
ago her adviser was as ignorant of bonds and stocks as she is. 
She isn’t ashamed to ask a woman the difference between a stock 
and a bond.” 
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Just Millicent 


The first of a delightful group of sto- 
ries dealing with the fortunes of that 
interestingly human family, the Cassidys. 


By FRANCES 


A. LUDWIG 


Illustrated by HARRY WICKEY 


LOWLY, carefully, Millicent Cassidy climbed the stairs, taking 

each ascending step as if her feet were made from some 
precious and perishable material. She had been standing almost 
continuously for nine hours and a half. 

She inserted her latchkey and pushed open the door. There 
was no light in the living-room, but a ray from the kitchen came 
faintly through the chilly gloom and showed dead ashes in the 
usually cheerful grate. Milly shivered as she glanced around. 
Then she sensed a more disquieting familiarity about the place 
than mere lack of warmth; there was a bleak and staring vacancy 
along the side wall. 

Hurriedly, but still tenderly mindful of her aching feet, she 
made her way to the kitchen. “Mamma, where’s the piano?” 
she demanded as she thrust open the door. 

A rush of deliciously odored vapor came from the pot of beans 
that Maggie Cassidy was.taking from the oven.. With meticulous 
care she deposited it in the middle of the table. 

“You're late, Milly. Ive left the fire go out in the grate be- 
cause the coal is most gone. Your supper’s hot. - Irene and me 
have had ours.” 

Milly plumped into a chair and began to unlace her shoes, 
slipping them off with a groan of relief. She straightened up 
wearily. “You don’t need to tell me, Mamma; I know. They’ve 
took the piano.” 

“Well—if they have? That needn’t mean that we've said 
good-by to it foriver.” Maggie began to wash her 
dishes with a somewhat unnecessary clatter. 

There was tired exasperation in Milly’s eyes as she 
regarded her mother’s plump back. “And you know 
how I work and starve and stint myself to make up 
the payments. I gave you that money to use for the 
piano. Where did it go this time?” 

Maggie dried her hands on the kitchen towel. “T’ll 
answer no such questions put to me by child of mine,” 
she said wth dignity. The little gray curls at her 
neck fairly bobbed independence. 

With a sudden passionate gesture Milly pushed back 
her plate and dropped her head on her folded arms. 

Maggie, still on her ‘dignity, occupied herself busily 
about the kitchen. 

The silence grew. Maggie began casting uneasy 
glances at her elder daughter. There was an unwonted 
spiritless droop to the thin shoulders. It wasn’t like 
Milly to take on like this—Milly the steady, the cheer- 
fully cynical, always meeting life with an “I-know-all- 
about-you; you-can’t-hurt-me” smile. Presently Maggie 
sat down in the kitchen rocker, and with a little conciliatory cough 
took up her darn‘ng-basket. She stood just a bit in awe of Miily. 

“Did—did you have an extry hard day?” 

There was no answer. ; 

“I’m put out about the pianna money, meself,” she said depre- 
catingly. “But I had to pay for some things I got at the drug- 
store a long time ago for Irene whin she was sick. Renie thought 
she’d get it paid herself. We didn’t want to worry you with it 
at all.” 

“Worry me!” Milly lifted her head. “That’s always your 
excuse for keeping me in the dark about things. All I am is just 
a machine. I’m a machine for Sue McGonigal and a machine 
for you at home!” 
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Maggie’s quick temper flashed its signal in her cheeks again 
but she spoke quietly as she held out her hands. yates 

“Machine, is it, Milly? Well, there are machines more hard 
to run than others.” 

Her red and knotted fingers, crooked with rheumatism from 
years of service at many washboards, were mutely eloquent. In. 
stantly Milly’s resentment evaporated. She rose swiftly and put 
her arms around her mother’s neck. “Forget it, Marguerite.” It 
was the old irreverent, chummy name which meant that all 
was well between them. “I’ve got an extra grouch on tonight, 
I guess. That’s all.” 

Maggie patted the smartly bronzed head. 
wrong today?” 

“Oh, I worked like a slave, of course. Then Sue accused me 
of wasting an ounce of hair. I was helping out on a wig.” 

Maggie sat up with a bounce that rolled the darning-basket off 
her lap. “An ounce of hair! Why, the old catamount! You 
couldn’t have done it if you was asleep.” 

“That’s what I told her.” Milly was comforted by her 
mother’s understanding. In her youth, before her fingers had lost 
their cunning, Maggie had been as clever a wig-maker as ever 
pulled a hair through a canvas form. 

“Maggie Linehan’s daughter waste an ounce of hair! The likes 
of Sue McGonigal to be tellin’ her that! Her with her diamonds 
and her figure and her ‘Madame Aimée.’ ” 

““Madame Aimée!’” Maggie rose 
and banged a pot into its place ona 
shelf. ‘Her that worked beside me 
and cud niver match my _ pace. 
You’d think she cud rest wit’ the 
difference between us now! You'd 
think she’d be glad ’twas me, not her, 
that got Tim Cassidy. But no, she 
must take out her spite on my 
daughter.” 


“Did something go 


The little visitor 
had retired early. 


Milly rested her chin in her 
cupped hands and looked at her 
mother with tired, speculative eyes. 

“You’ve never been sorry, have 
you, Marguerite—sorry you gave 
us the dad we had?” 

“Niver a bit; I’d do the same 
again. But it’s cruel hard he 
cuddn’t have lived to father you.” 
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’ 


mused Milly, “that’s necessary, of 


“And as for the ‘Aimée,’’ 
She’s even got so she can 


course. She gets away with it, too. 
talk with an accent.” — : me 

She was silent a minute. Maggie had picked up her knitting, 
and the soft click of her needles was the only sound. “I'd call 
myself ‘Millicent’—just ‘Millicent.’” Milly was thinking out loud. 
“Jd wear bronze greens and browns. I’d get a dryad look about 
my place—something cool and restful and—and ascetic. Sue’s is 
like walnut fudge after a Christmas dinner. You can overdo this 
plush and purple and perfume sort of thing. And I’d have Irene—” 
She broke off abruptly. “Where is Irene, Marguerite?” 

“She wint to bed early,” said Maggie hastily. 

Milly went back to her musing. “I’d have Irene in 
gray georgette back of a teakwood desk, just as you 
come in—a desk with bronze and lacquer fittings. 
Wouldn't the kid be a dream with her hair piled high 
and a jade pin through it? Can’t you see her, Mar- 
guerite? And I could do it.” She brought her hands 
together with stinging force. “I could do it for less 
than a thousand dolars; for what some people in 
this town spend overnight. The cream of Sue’s trade 
is mine. No more slaving for a miserable living, no 
more hard work for you, no worry about Irene’s work- 
ing—and the rent! Oh, what’s the use!” She dropped 
her head on her folded arms again. 

Maggie cleared her throat. “I wouldn’t be dreamin’, 


dearic. It only makes the wakin’ harder. I know how 
it is, meself. And—and I wanted to tell you about 
Renie. She’s lost her job.” 

“Again!” 


“Now, you'll sit right down. The child cried her- 
self to sleep—you’ll not rub it in. The foreman tried 
to kiss her. She clouted him on the head and ran from 
the place.” 

“Why do they always take her for an easy mark?” 
There was abiding scorn in Milly’s voice. “It’s been \ 
over and over. 
They did not! 
I started out?” 

“You're different, Milly machree. There is that about Irene 
that sets men’s arms itchin’ to be round her. It’s the way some 
are born. They’re not to blame. If” —a coaxing note crept into 
Maggie’s voice—“if you cud only get her down with you, Milly, 
I’d be so much easier in my mind.” 

“Sue wont take beginners—I’ve told you before. Besides, 
you've got to have some pep and speed to stay around Aimée. If 
I had a place of my own—but not Sue’s. The girls are all right; 
it’s the women we have to wait on. Let Irene go back to the 
candy-boxes; she’s safer there.” 

Maggie rose and began to bed down the coals in the cook- 
stove. “Then—maybe you’d better take the sealskin along wit’ 
you in the morning. "Twill save me a trip. We'll have to have 
coal before the end of the week.” 

The sealskin was the one surviving relic of her dead husband’s 
too open-handed generosity. It was mangy and moth-eaten, but 
still negotiable, a fact which endeared it to Maggie and made it 
a red flag of irritation to Milly, who had suffered much. But 
Maggie clung to the coat with a rocklike obstinacy which was not 
moved by threats, coaxing nor commands. For though one has 
the best of daughters, there are still times— 

Milly rose, took her purse from her coat pocket and dumped 
its contents on the table. “You can get coal—I’ll take a bean 
sandwich in the morning. The last time you pawned the seal- 
skin, you'll remember, it took me six months to redeem it, not 
to mention you having a six weeks’ pull of rheumatism because 
you went without it. You dare pawn that thing again!” 

Milly went off to bed, her head held high. Maggie, properly 
chastened, followed. 


And wasn’t I younger than Irene when 


NCE at her place of business the next morning, Milly tied 

on her coverall apron and briskly started her work by 

sterilizing combs and brushes, preparing shampoo liquid and 

cleaning and polishing the various utensils of her trade. One 

reason Aimée had been so successful was that she insisted on 

immaculateness in all the details of her business, and all of her 
girls were well trained. 

an hour the day was well begun. From behind little 

ooths came a medley of soft sound as crowns of 

vlory were soaped and soused and rinsed and fanned 

iffings of heated air. At the manicures’ tables were 

i-fingered society girls, plump-fingered middle-aged 





Did those things ever happen to me? si 









dowagers, capable-fingered business women in tweed tailor-mades; 
and occasionally a very chic, somewhat grubby-fingered high-school 
girl trying to look as if a trip to a downtown beauty-parlor were 
merely part of her ordinary day’s routine. 

The telephone rang. Aimée, a huge woman, but moving with 
a slow, opulent sort of grace, answered. “It’s for you, Milly,” 


she said, lifting a purple curtain behind which Milly was elbow- 
deep in soapsuds and Mrs. Klee’s thick black hair. 
Queen. 


“It’s Mary 
She wants to know if she can change ‘her appointment 
and come at eleven instead of 
three.” 

Milly hastily dried her hands 
and scanned her engagement-list. 
“Tell her all right; Bonnie De 
Lisle’s canceled hers for then. 
Eleven sharp.” 

The curtain fell again. Mrs. 
Klee, when finally released from 
a silence-compelling mask of suds, 
continued her interrupted recital 


of her difficulties with her 
daughter Rosie. “ ‘Never in my 
life did I answer back my 


mamma like you answer me,’ I 

tell my Rosie, Miss Milly, and 

for all the attention she pays, I 
might as well said 
nothing at all. If I want 
her to wear the blue 

\ dress she prefers to wear 
the brown. And all the 
advantages that her 
papa and I have given 
that child!” 

Milly answered at 
proper intervals and with 
proper commiseration. 
Mrs. Klee’s troubles 
with Rosie were to 
Aimée’s girls as lines 
committed to memory. 

From other curtained 
recesses came other 

snatches. “I’m going to have my 
alimony raised. What with the 
cost of living nowadays, it isn’t a 
drop in the bucket. Yes, indeed, 
I can. I happen to have a thing 
or two up my sleeve—” 

And so on. Not all the confi- 
dences were given as incautiously. 
The girls at Aimée’s knew heart- 
stories and life-stories that would 


““She’s have made far more sad and 
suspicious dangerous retelling than Mrs. 
already,” Klee’s complaints of Rosie. At 


the end manicure’s table a henna- 
haired woman with scarlet lips 
and weary eyes leaned forward 
in a whispered conversation for blonde Hattie’s ears alone. 

It was all in the day’s work. Just as women make father 
confessors of their physicians, so do they unburden their hearts 
to the girls who doctor their beauty-ills; for in both cases the 
barriers of pretense are broken down. 

There was a swish of black satin, a drift of heavy Oriental 
perfume. A tall woman wearing a big black hat, and with 
jade pendants dangling from her ears, lifted the curtain to Milly’s 
booth and stepped softly inside. “I see Nina Clevinger at Hattie’s 
table,” she whispered. “I don’t want to see her. I don’t want 
to see anybody like her. I couldn’t stand myself any longer; 
that’s why I telephoned and asked to come early.” She pulled 
off her hat and threw it on the floor. “Massage my head awhile, 
will you, Milly? It sort of settles my nerves. They’re strung 
like fiddle-strings.” 

Robbed of the protecting shade of her hat, her face showed 
the ravaged remnants of what once had been great beauty. 
“What’s wrong?” asked Milly as she pulled out hai-pins and let 
down a heavy mass of ash-blonde hair. Her query was in line 
with the condolences she had offered Mrs. Klee. Her life im- 
pinged on these other lives only because of the requirements of 
her profession. 


broke in Irene. 
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eMilly straightened up wearily. “You don’t need to 
tell me, Mamma; I know. They’ve took the piano.” 
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, the deft motion of Milly’s fingers. 


hysterically. 
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“Oh, nothing new.. I’m just down and out—as I’ve told you 
before. It’s only a question of time. But do your prettiest for 
me, Milly. I want to look good a little while longer.” She 
picked up @ hand-mirror and held it before her. “Lord, what 
a.wreck I am!” 

“Your hair is wonderful.” 
colored strands. 

“J’m glad I never fooled with it. I never got credit for it 
being natural, though. What’s the difference! My finish isn’t 
very far away, Milly.” 

“Oh, no; you’re young, Mary. 

Mary Queen laughed shortly. 
seventy years.” 

She leaned back in her chair and closed her eyes, soothed by 
“How about yourself?” she 
inquired idly. “Any chance of your ship coming in?” 

“My ship foundered at the docks,” answered Milly; “it never 

even reached the open sea.” 
‘ Mary opened her tired eyes. “It’s a shame. You'd do well 
with a place of your own. If I wasn’t flat broke, I’d stake you. 
But you can sleep nights, anyway. Lord, if I could trade places— 
What’s that?” 

Aimée had raised the curtain and was speaking. “There’s a 
phone-call for you. Don’t move—I can reach in the extension.” 

Milly snatched a towel and wound it around the dripping locks 
as her customer lifted the receiver to her ear. “What’s that? 
Oh, it’s you, Susie. What’s the matter? A telegram? From 
who? Adelef You're dreaming! Is that straight goods, Susie? 
What in heaven’s name..... Susie! Susie!” She rattled the 
receiver up and down, but the disconnection had been made. 

She sagged back into her chair and turned a white, strained 
face up to Milly. The towel slipped down, and her dripping hair 
cascaded unheeded over her chiffon-covered shoulders. “Can you 
give me—just : drop of something?” Her words were clipped 
‘ m7"? 

Milly went hastily to a cabinet and poured out a glass of stimu- 
lant kept for such emergencies. The woman drained it, and pres- 
ently the purple tinge of her lips melted to a warmer hue. Milly 
filled her washbowl and stood waiting. 

“In just a minute.” There was helpless panic in Mary Queen’s 
upturned eyes. “I'll have to tell you—that call was from the 
woman who cleans my flat. A telegram has just come from my 
daughter, and she’ll be here on the six o’clock train.” 

“Your daughter?” 

Mary Queen nodded. “She’s just sixteen. She’s always lived 
with my father and mother—in Iowa. You see, she doesn’t know. 
They—none of them know.” 


Milly was gently brushing the rope- 


” 


“I’m thirty-five—but I’ve lived 


GAIN there was silence, broken only by the sound of energetic 

swashing, the rushing of water, then the final gurgle of its 
escape from the bowl. Milly swung her customer around and 
turned on the switch of the hot-air mechanism. Mary Queen be- 
gan to talk feverishly, hurriedly. 

“They think I’m a dressmaker. I am—I used to have charge 
of the girls at Gordin’s. That was long ago. They think I’m 
hard up, sewing by the day. I haven’t been home for four years; 
I've made excuses. Adele’s been away to school. What shall I 
do? I can’t take her to my place; she’s older—she’d realize— 
I'm afraid to be seen with her—to see her, even.” Again she 
picked up the hand-mirror. “These last four years—what they've 
done to me!” 

Her fingers twitched destructively at the rich trimming of her 
gown. Milly was silent. Here was a situation for which she 
had no perfunctory word of comfort. 

“Adele Latimer—that’s my girl. It’s my name too. I’ve never 
been married but once... .. When I was a kid, they used to 
call me ‘Mary Queen of Scots,’ because I was such a proud piece 
and held my head so high. I took the name.” 

Milly was shaping the dried and shimmering locks into a soft 
placque. She glanced at her customer’s hands, and more because 
of the constraint that was on her than any desire to be irrele- 
vant, she asked: 

“What have you done with your rings?” 

“They’re in hock. That’s what I’ve been going on.” 

The restless hands came tightly together. “Milly, I’m going 
to ask you a favor. You're a good girl and you've got the right 
kind of a mother.” She reached for her handbag and fumbled 
in it. “Here is Adele.”” She thrust a bit of pasteboard in Milly’s 
hands. “I don’t have to tell you that she’s an innocent kid— 
you can see. I want her to marry some good boy and be happy. 
IT don’t want anyone to ever have a chance to sneer at her. 


“She looks just like this picture. Meet her and take her home 
with you. Keep her till she’s ready to go back—she’ll soon get 
homesick. Tell her I had to leave the city with some customers 
of mine, that I asked you to look after her..... No, no,” 
feverishly as she felt Milly’s swift recoil; “Be human! . Oh, I 
wish I could talk to your mother—she’d understand! I’m ‘broke 
now, but I'll make it all right with you; I swear I will. You 
wont be out a penny.” 

She grasped Milly’s hands and clung to them. ‘You've got a 
sister, a little sister. Remember, Adele’s just like. she is—just 
as sweet and good. There isn’t a place in the city where’I can 
take her. Z/ I can’t have her find out the truth, after all these 
years. Think what it would mean to her. Milly, you don’t know 
a small town! And Adele’s not to blame; she’s just a little girl 
like your sister. I’m near my finish; I'll never see her again. 
But I don’t care if only—” 

Milly leaned wearily against the door-casing. “Did you say the 
train was due at six?” she asked. “And at what depot?” 

“T’'ll see you later,” whispered Mary Queen as she gathered up 
her belongings. “You'll never regret it, Milly—never!” 


ee ~ night there was consultation in the Cassidy kitchen. 
Maggie sat before the open oven door, her gray knitting in 
her lap. On one arm of her chair perched Irene, her sleek black 
head pressed against her mother’s cushiony shoulder. Milly sat 
at the table, busy with pencil and paper. The little visitor from 
Iowa, with her mop of corn-colored hair and her eyes blue 
wondering stars at their first glimpse of a great city, had retired 
early, admitting great fatigue, and was now sound asleep in Milly’s 
bed with a comforting hot flatiron at her feet. Weaving back 
and forth as her mother rocked, Irene spoke. 

“Said she wanted to surprise her mother.” 

“She got her wish!” from Milly. 

“She said,” pursued Irene, “that she thought it was selfish of 
her to stay there and be taken care of, when her mother had to 


work so hard.” 

Maggie spoke. “She’s a good child. Whin I think of the 
black crime of it—”’ She choked and reached into her work- 
basket for her handkerchief? “But it would have been a worse 
crime if you hadn’t brought her with you, Milly. Ill make the 
place as nice as I can. It’s good that Renie’s not workin’; she 
can show her the little sights that’s to be had for carfare. The 
child must have some spindin’-money of her own.” 

Milly looked up from her figures. “Let us hope so. I hate 
to think of the wear on hers and Irene’s shoes, if she hasn’t.” 

“T’ll do a wash or two this week,” continued Maggie quietly. 
“Hush, now!”—as Milly started to protest. “I know we thought 
I wouldn’t have to go back to it, but we’d be needin’ a little extry 
for ourselves now, anyway.” 

“And she said,” broke in Irene again, “she said she wanted to 
study ‘social service.’ I didn’t know just what that meant. She 
didn’t seem to know much about it either. But she said she 
wanted to be of use in the world, and she was going to ask her 
mother—” Her voice broke. She wreathed her young arms 
around Maggie’s neck and pressed one soft, vivid cheek against 
her mother’s time-roughened one. “Oh, Mamma, what lucky 
girls we are!” 

Milly rose from the table and seated herself at her mother’s 
other arm. Her bronzy hair brushed against the black head and 
the gray. “You're all right, Marguerite.” There was a wealth 
of feeling underneath the flippancy. “I never fully appreciated 
you before.” 

“Thin leave me some breath for to use tomorra,” came in 
muffled tones from the object of their affection. The girls re- 
leased her, laughing. She rose and put away her knitting. Milly 
paused on her way to bed. 

“Tl sleep with you, Marguerite. Irene doesn’t have to get up 
early. Amd, by the way, have you got a piece of paper big 
enough to hold the sealskin?” 

“T have it wrapped and tied,” said Maggie. 


HE visitor was sweet and docile, accepting readily the 
Cassidys’ somewhat vague explanations, and asking few 
embarrassing questions. She had little set ways of politeness, 
and was evidently used to having her actions governed by the 
voice of authority. The fact that she received no personal 
messages from her mother did not seem to trouble her greatly. 
The Cassidys gathered that Mary Queen’s epistolary efforts had 
been spasmodic and far between. 
It seemed that the trip to the city had been planned by Grand- 
ma—in the face of Grandpa’s opposition—after Adele had been 
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graduated. Grandpa had been obliged to finance it. But the idea 
had really originated in the minds of certain old friends and 
acquaintances among the townspeople. It was Adele’s duty to 
succor her mother—and incidentally satisfy Echoville’s curiosity, 
which had long been piqued. When the Cassidys gathered this, 
from the girl’s naive admissions, Milly’s thin red lips curled in 
a hard little smile, and her brown eyes narrowed. That night 
she was especially gentle with Adele, even though she had lunched 
on a single cheese sandwich and that morning had noted, grimly, 
that her gloves were past further mending. 

So with reckless disregard of the dwindling coal-pile, Maggie 
kept a fire burning in the grate, and each morning arose early so 
as to sweep and dust and place the furniture over the worn spots 
in the living-room rug before the girls appeared. And if her 
arthretic fingers pained her more than ordinarily, at night, and if 
her spring jacket, with its lining of newspapers, was but a poor 
substitute for the sealskin, no one heard her complain. There 
was cheer and hospitality in the Cassidy home; but even Milly 
a not know how many days Maggie spent away from her own 

itchen. 


EYOND a telephone-message to assure herself of her 

daughter's safety, there had been no word from Mary Queen. 
The days lengthened into weeks, and Maggie’s economies became 
almost superhuman. But it was a losing fight. The Cassidys could 
just manage to live on their regular dependable income. Now 
that income had been reduced one third and another member 
added to the family. They tried desperately to find an answer to 
the problem; there wasn’t any. 

“How much is there left of the sealskin, Mamma?” asked Milly 
one evening. She had been late, as usual, and had eaten her 
supper alone. The visitor was in bed. Maggie, looking up, noted 
with concern how gaunt were Milly’s cheeks. 

“Just siventy cents,” she answered mournfully. “I cud have 
made it go farther with just ourselves, but I had to have extrys, 


“Sure,” said Milly. “We had to put up a front. But some- 
thing’s got to be done. Of course, her mother don’t know how 
we're fixed. And I don’t know her address—I can’t send word to 
her. You'll have to use some of the rent-money, Mamma. They 
wont put us out for a while, and I can make it up later.” 

Maggie was silent. What was the use of telling Milly that the 
rent-money was no longer intact? 

“And Irene’ll have to hunt a job,” said Milly, turning to her 
sister, who had been sitting quietly in a corner with the cat in 
her lap. 

“She’s suspicious now,” said Irene, rising. “I’m as glad to 
work as anybody, but if I went hunting now, she'd know some- 
thing was wrong. She asked me the last time we had soup—it’s 
been twice this week—if I was sure her mother was paying her 
board. I said yes, of course. And I saw her look awfully funny 
at the hash tonight, Mamma.” 

“And she passed it by,” reflected Maggie. “But Milly’ll get 
paid of a Saturday.” 

“Something’s got to be done,” said Milly again. 

but there did not seem to be anything to do. Another week 
passed. Milly’s state of mind was bordering on desperation. 
Again she took counsel with her mother. “I got Mary Queen’s 
telephone-number, but there’s no one home. She seems to have 
dropped out of sight as if the ground had opened. We'll have 
to tell her, Mamma. I mean, tell her we can’t—can’t keep her 
any longer. What else can we do?” 

“T think she'll be glad to go home,” offered Irene pensively. 
“She’s been getting kind of bored.” She began to count on her 
fingers. “We've been twice to all the conservatories in the parks, 
to the Art Institute three times—she don’t care for pictures; to 
the Museum four times—she hates mummies; to the Stockyards 
once—that was the time she was sick afterwards. Billy Brady 
would have taken us to a dance, but she don’t believe in dancing. 
And she can’t skate. So it’s going to be kind of monotonous.” 

“She'll make a splendid president for the Echoville Ladies’ 
Library Association some day,” observed Milly. “No joking— 
that’s one of the reasons why we’ve got to get her safe home.” 

Then Irene exploded a bombshell. ‘“She’ll have to write for 
money to go home with. And it'll be awful hard work getting 
it out of her grandpa.” 

“T'll get an advance on my wages. I haven’t dared. ask for it 
before, but if she’s really going— Marguerite, you break the news 
to her tomorrow.” 

“Tt’s a hard thing to do, dearie. We'll be after waitin’ just 
one more day; and thin, if nothing happens—” 


—= 
oe something happened. As Milly sat at noon eating he 
. J cold luncheon,—she had carried it from home since the “ee 
ginning of Adele’s visit,—a messenger-boy brought her an envel. 
ope. She tore it open. Out dropped a twenty-dollar bil] and a 
sealed note addressed to Adele. There was also a note for herself 


Dear Milly: 

It’s no use. I’ve reached the end of the toboggan. I’m writing 
her that I'm sick—and she must go home. I thought maybe I 
could see her—but it’s no use. 

Mary Latimer 


The wave of relief that swept over Milly was so great that jt 
made her momentarily weak. She groped for a chair. She had 
not realized before how great was the strain imposed upon her 
Milly was but human; she thought only of her own and her 
— deliverance; she gave no special heed to the hopeless 
etter. 

However, her momentary physical weakening did not affect the 
prompt decisiveness of her character. That night, as late and tired 
she hung her homeward way from an L strap, jammed and 
bumped and prodded by other similarly hanging toilers, she 
hugged her shabby handbag to her with unusual affection. For 
inside of it, carefully sealed in an envelope and pinned to the 
lining, was a stamped and dated railroad ticket to a town named 
Echoville. 

They took Adele to the station, with a bunch of violets pinned 
to her coat, and with beautiful chicken sandwiches and deviled 
eggs and chocolate cake packed in a flowered candy-box. And 
they kissed her good-by all around, and she assured them over 
and over again that she had had a wonderful time, and reminded 
Irene that she had promised to come and visit her next summer, 
and to write early and often. And altogether the Cassidys managed 
to keep Adele’s mind from dwelling on the mother, who was con- 
valescent, in another city, and who would soon be home to rest.. 
Then lanterns were swung; blue-clad men called “All aboard,” 
and yellow-haired Adele’s visit was only a memory. 

On the way home Milly picked up a discarded newspaper that 
lay beside her in the street-car seat. Maggie was dozing, Irene 
gazing absorbedly out of a window. Milly turned the sheets of 
the paper, her glance idly resting on a column of local items. Sud- 
denly her gaze grew fixed, and her eyes widened. Her lips parted 
in an ejaculation which she stifled quickly, with a glance at Irene’s 
unconscious face. She turned quickly to her mother. Maggie's 
nodding head came to rest with a jerk. 

“What is it, dearie?”—sleepily. 

“N-nothing,” answered Milly. “I thought we had reached our 
street.” 

There was a sick, hurt look around her mouth, and her lips 
were pale. She tore the little item from the paper and put it in 
her purse. She would not tell them until tomorrow. There were 
only half a dozen lines, to the effect that the identity of the 
woman who had met death the previous evening in the automobile 
accident at the North Street bridge had been established. She was 
a Mrs. Latimer, who had once been in charge of Gordin’s dress- 
making rooms. 


T was a raw, windy day three months later. Millicent Cassidy 

and her mother entered the reception-room of a lawyer’s office, 
walking timidly and filled with nervous apprehension; for to 
the poor the majesty of the law is fearful indeed, and any con- 
tact with it highly undesirable. But the room was warm, anyway, 
and Maggie moved gratefully over to the querulous radiator. 

“These March winds reach my bones quicker than the cold 
that’s still,” she whispered to Milly. ‘Where is the man that 
we're to see, dearie?” 

“He isn’t down yet. I wish he’d hurry. I’ve got a massage 
at ten.” 

Millicent’s voice was a trifle edgy. Sue would be furious if 
she missed her appointment. 

They were both silent. Why had they been notified to call on 
Lawyer Hill? Could it be the piano people? Surely they had 
not been defrauded in any way, even if they had failed to receive 
their payments. But Heaven only knew what was in the con- 
tract Milly had signed! Or maybe it was the landlord! Maggie's 
thoughts grew resentful. Now that Irene was working, it would 
only be a matter of a month or so until they got the back rent 

id up. 
ee tall, pleasant-faced man entered, pulling off his gloves. His 
glance took in the two waiting women. 

“This is Miss Cassidy?” with a beam. (Continued on page 99 ) 














You Must Read This 


THIS advertising woman makes ten thousand 
a year, and she says she has just begun. Of 
all fields for women she believes she has found 
the best. Why? ‘Because, she says, “women 
have unconsciously trained for it for centuries.” 
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OU are reading this sentence because of the title above: 
“You Must Read This.” 
That title was intended to make you read it. 
it is going to justify itself. 
If you are a@ woman, and you are ambitious, or curious, or 
merely too intelligent to want to be left behind the times— 
You must read this, because: 
It covers the field in which women are making the most bril- 
liant commercial success, and you can’t afford not to know about it. 
That first paragraph reads like an advertisement, doesn’t it? 
It is. It advertises my work to you, for I am an advertising 
woman. My further claim on your attention lies in the fact that 
I am in the early thirties; I am making this year ten thousand 
clear; I expect to make five times that amount before many years, 
~—* believe that hundreds of other women are going to do as 
well. 
Why? I turn to the little book in which I keep a record of 
what women who are making good are doing, and I read down the 


Don't stop! 


ge: 

“Miss B. B. sells certain reports she compiles to banks, and 
does bank advertising. Her income is from eighteen to twenty 
thousand dollars. 

“Miss C. W. has charge of publicity for the biggest electrical 
company in the world—salary seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

“Miss J. A. is secretary and treasurer of a large concern selling 
mail-order letters—personal salary and profits over five thousand 
dollars, 

“Miss M. G. is advertising manager for a big company which 
manufactures auto tires. 

“Miss O. C. is advertising manager for the biggest manufacturer 
of safety razors in the world.” 

_ Out of my list of successful business women, one in every five 
is an advertiser! 

Why? Let me tell you my story. Turn back your thoughts 
to that prehistoric period in the world of business women—the 
period before the world war. Get back to 1o11, and behold me 
meekly sitting at my desk in the office of a manufacturer in a 
Midwestern city and pounding out letters one after another, with 
never an idea in my head that the next day was not to be just 
like this one and the day after that much the same. 


By HELEN 


CHRISTINE BENNETT 


I was twenty-five. I got eighteen dollars a week, and was con- 
sidered fortunate by my friends. I had lived at home with Aunt 
Carrie since Mother died. I had grown up in that town and had 
gone through high school. After that I got a job at eight dollars 
a week, and in seven years I had gradually and steadily mounted 
to eighteen. 1 was quite satisfied. Many of my high-school 
friends were only making twelve. In to11 in our town eighteen 
dollars a week was a “good” salary. There was a young man in 
the background—of course. Some day, quite comfortably far off, 
we quite vaguely thought of getting married. Does this picture 
awaken any echo in your mind? I feel as if I were writing a 
collective photograph of some five million young women! 

But right here comes the deviation. I fell ill, Had I con- 
tinued well—but I cannot th‘nk of it! My employer was kind. 

“You are not at all well, Miss Benton,” he insisted one morning, 
when I struggled down to work, my weary legs almost refusing 
to carry me. “Go home and consult a physician.” 

“All right,” I said gratefully, and I went straight to old Dr. 
Ford. 

“Nerves,” he sa‘d briefly, after looking me over. 

“But Doctor,” I protested, “I’ve got nothing to be nervous 
about.” 

“H’m!” he said, smiling. “Sometimes that’s the reason.” Look- 
ing up into his wise old face, with its shrewd eyes peering so 
kindly into mine, I was conscious of a shock. What did he mean? 

“Can you take a vacation?” he asked. 

“I suppose so.” I hesitated, thinking of my bank-savings of 
five hundred. “I know Mr. Morton will let me go.” 

“Well, go, then,” advised the Doctor. “And—try to think of 
something new.” 

It was strange advice to me. But I went. Mr. Morton willingly 
gave me time off with full pay. The young man in question, 
whom we may call Ned Harris, took me to my train. Out of a 
magazine I had picked an advertisement of a place in the Adi- 
rondacks, and thither I was bound. 

“I just know the mountain air will fix you up,” said Ned cheer- 
fully as he put me in the train. 

“Maybe,” I assented. I felt forlorn enough on the journey, 
and I was almost hysterical at the small hotel. I felt so alone. 
But the mountain air was bracing, and in a few days I was climb- 
ing the hills and enjoying it. There were other people at the hotel, 
mostly older folks, and among them one man, middle-aged to me, 
—lI suppose he might have been forty-five—who had, he told me, 
“come up there to think.” 

“I hadn’t any ideas left, Miss Benton,” he said, smiling, “and 
I came up here to pull some ‘down from the mountains.” 

“How do you do it?” I asked. We were up on top of one of 
the hills near the house, sitting on a pile of rocks and viewing - 
a remarkable sunset. 

“Well,” he said ruefully, “I haven’t found any yet. I’ve got 
a contract to get out a letter campaign to make the salesmen in a 
big house get on the job and sell more goods. I have to furnish 
them, you see, with ideas. And I am barren of ideas. By the 
way, do you know much about typewriters? Mine seems out of 
gear, and I don’t know anyone about here to come out and fix it.” 
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“Tll try,” I offered. “I know a good deal about typewriters.” 
I went to his room and fixed up the machine, and while I was 
working, my eyes fell on the letters on the desk. I read the top 
one through. As I read, I knew that I could write a better letter 
than that one, and when I had finished the machine, I picked 
it up. 

“I don’t know anything much about this,” I said, “but I believe 
I could write such a letter.” 

He smiled good-naturedly. 

“T wish you'd try,” he said. 
idea.” 

The next morning, by agreement, I got that machine. I worked 
hard two hours, and then I had a letter which I felt certain beat 
his. I took it to him. 

He read it through and then whistled softly. 

“Is this the first sales-letter you ever wrote?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Ever take sales-letters?”’ he went on. 

“No,” I replied. 

“Well, it’s a darn good letter,” he said. 


“Never know where you'll get an 


“And my advice to 
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you is to get where you'll be in touch with this kind of thing. 

Now, how much do you want for this? And if you have any 

other ideas in your head, come up and let’s talk them over.” 

We talked them over to such good purpose that I earned enough 
to pay my board those two weeks in the mountains. I was 
well at the end of the time—quite well; and if the mountains and 
sunsets were responsible for the ideas in my head, they were 
responsible for a good many. And I had a new job! Mr. Van 
Nest had a small advertising agency, and because of my work on 
the letters, he had offered me a position at twenty-five dollars a 
week! 

I went home to break the news to Aunt Carrie and to Ned and 
to my former employer. 

“But twenty-five a week in Chicago isn’t as much as eighteen 
here,” said Aunt Carrie, with her practical mind. “Do you think 
it’s worth while?” 

Ned simply couldn’t understand it. 

“But why do you want to go way off there?” he protested. 
“We'll be married in a couple of years.” 

I didn’t feel so certain. What I was certain of was that life 
seemed a new thing since that trip to the mountains. I got to 
Chicago and put in a year’s apprenticeship in Mr. Van Nest’s 
- office. That year opened my eyes. In my home town I had, I 

. think, been asleep. I had no idea of the way women were forging 
ahead, of the positions of responsibility they had come to occupy. 
Mr. Van Nest’s business was growing very rapidly. Shortly 
after I came, he took in with him a woman, a Miss Cameron. 
Her salary was to be five thousand dollars a year. 

I wonder if I can convey what that meant to me. Miss Cam- 
eron became in my eyes about the biggest person in the universe. 

If I could ever make five thousand dollars a year! I said as 
much to Miss Cameron, and she was quite serious about it. 


“Miss Benton,” she said, “you can do more than that, if yoy 
have the patience to learn and the energy to work. Mr. Van 
Nest is a brilliant man. Study this office. Watch what it does 
And watch it grow. And watch your own opportunities.” ; 

Now, up to this time, my coming to Mr. Van Nest had been a 
happy circumstance. I was still, at heart, a stenographer on a 
job. I had seen the place that women occupied, and I craved it 
—but it didn’t occur to me painstakingly to work for a similar 
place for myself. I was like thousands of you who read this 
article, and put it down with a sigh and think: 

“Why can’t I do that?” 

I had not literally learned to work; I had only known how to 
hold a job. My job at the Van Nest agency had been to write 
small copy. I had done that—and no more. But Miss Cameron 
had stirred me up. Not an hour after she left, a man came in to 
talk over a contract for advertising baked beans. I was writing 
an advertisement on a corset, for a catalogue, but I deliberately 
listened to what Miss Cameron, whose desk was in the same room 
as mine, said to him. When he went out, I finished my corset ad 
and went home thinking baked beans. I had some for supper, 

and as I ate them, I thoughtfully revolved 
what might be termed the “possibilities of 
baked beans” in my mind. I woke up in the 
night with the old song we sang when I was 
a@ youngster ringing through my head. You 
probably know the thing. I can’t write the 
music, but the words are: 


Beans for breakfast, 
Beans for dinner, 
Beans for supper, 
Beans, beans, beans. 


I got up humming it. And as I 
dressed, I saw in my mind the board- 
ing-house of which it was written, the 
uninviting table, the spare and lean 
guests, and the vinegary landlady. A 
line flashed through my mind as I 
smiled at the imaginary wry faces. 
They wouldn’t have felt that way if 
they’d been eating R——tr’s beans! 

And then I sat down suddenly. I had an idea! 

At half-past ten I knocked at Mr. Van Nest’s office. 

“Come in,” he called. I went in and stood at his desk and 
hesitated. 

“It’s about that baked-bean man,” I began incoherently, and 
then I ran on stumblingly about the picture of the boarding-house 
and the lean and hungry faces, and the line I had thought of. 
Mr. Van Nest laid down his letter and looked keenly at me. 

“Tt’s an idea,” he said. “When did you wake up?” 

I turned red, but I kept my control. 

“Tt doesn’t matter so long as I stay awake,” I retorted, and I 
stalked out, determined to keep my eyes open. 

That was my real beginning. I didn’t miss anything from that 
day on. And ours was a fine office in which to grow. Being a 
real genius, Mr. Van Nest was quick to recognize ability in anyone, 
and before six months were up I had been promoted twice. Then 
I began to think advertising. When a client of ours came in, I 
not only did the job on hand, but I carried his whole concern home 
with me and planned all his advertising in my mind—newspaper, 
display ads, street-car ads, magazine ads—until I lived and 
breathed and ate advertisements. 

I joined a woman’s advertising club and learned. One woman 
at that club had my unbounded admiration—and has yet. She 
is about my own age, and married, a tall, straight, dark-haired 
good-looking woman with a lot of style. Even at that time she 
was ahead of almost all the women in the club, and she laughingly 
said she had done it by “capitalizing every human experience” 
she ever had. I don’t know how she began, but while I watched 
her, she went to keeping house and buying her house-furnishings. 
The net result, as far as I could see, was that every manufacturer 
of every household article seemed to be after her for an adver- 
tising manager. A year later she had a baby; and before the next 
vear was out, she seemed to have the whole lot of the baby-spe- 
cialty manufacturers on her trail. 

“Tt’s because she is so intelligent,” one of our clients who manu- 
factured a baby bed said to me. “She came into my place to look 
at my beds, and before an hour was out, she had proved to me 
that she, with her practical sense, knew more good features about 
my beds than I had learned in ten years. I don’t believe she 
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ever goes into a factory that she doesn’t leave more than she takes 
wa ? 

When last I heard of that woman, she was arranging exhibits 
for groups of manufacturers, running an advertising business and 
writing books. My gratitude to her is for the hint about the 
factories. Up to that time I had taken material as it came in 
the office and used it. But from that day I began, as fast as I 
could, to visit the places where our clients had their goods on 
show, and when it was possible, to visit the factories. I 
had been at this about a month when Mr. Van Nest 
sauntered into my office. 

“T am afraid we are going to lose you soon,” he said. 

I looked up in alarm. 

“Why, what is the matter?” I asked. 

“O’Brien came in yesterday,” he replied, “and asked 
if I would take it hard if he offered you a job as ad- 
manager there.” 

O’Brien was a manufacturer of shoes, and I had vis- 
ited his factory to study shoes just a week before. Of 
course, I was writing his advertising. 

I shook my head. 

“Tt wont be shoes,” I assured Mr. Van Nest. 

But I knew, and Mr. Van Nest knew, that if it wasn’t 
shoes, it would be something else. I have followed the history 
of so many women in this business! They come into it in various 
ways. Fully half the women who hold advertising jobs were 
on newspapers at some time and learned to write there; 
about one third sold goods of some kind and learned that end 
of advertising; and the rest of us came from various places, 
but a good many were just stenographers, as I was. I know one 
stenographer in New York who jumped from eighteen to fifty 
dollars a week. She had been assisting a publicity woman for 
the concern. When the publicity woman left, she applied for the 
job, got it, and got the salary as well, after the first month, 
for she had used her stenography to good purpose and was well 
acquainted with the job and its needs. I have known other 
women who broke right into the business with no training. One 
of them, a Mrs. Forbes, used to study advertisements as a pastime. 
One day she was walking down the street with an advertising 
woman and they were discussing billboard advertising. 

“I'd like to tell the manufacturers of house-dresses how to 
advertise,” said Mrs. Forbes, laughing. “I always mourn over 
their ads.” 

“Why don’t you write to them and send them some ideas?” 
suggested the woman already in the field. Mrs. Forbes accepted 
the suggestion. The firm she wrote to sent for her and offered 
her a position. She took it, became its advertising manager, 
and remained there for years. 

The history of so many women in this business sounds like 
romance, because the business itself has grown at an almost in- 
credible rate. During the war, when many things flagged, adver- 
tising and publicity work forged ahead. The war-societies and 
the liberty-loans taught people the value of advertising. Every- 
body has publicity people now, from the advocates of anti-suf- 
frage to the churches. Most of these jobs pay well—that is, they 
pay at least fifty dollars a week. 

They take high-class women—women with education and with 
a news sense, and with an ability to write and sell. But there 
seem to be an ever-increasing number of these women. In New 
York City I know two women who for years have run a success- 
ful agency which is one of the biggest in the country. When they 
began, they found such a prejudice against women that they did 
a very sensible thing: they engaged a young man as an employee 
and put him up as their president. In reality they were the 
owners and directors of the company, but they rarely appeared 
in person in any transaction; the young man did that. 
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and then I had a letter 
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I went to the owner 
of the place and ten- 


dered my resignation. 


I have an idea they have dispensed with him now, for there 
exists no such prejudice against women in this year of 1920. A 
woman in advertising may not have quite so good a chance as 
a man, because, after all, business is mainly with men, and one 
can’t be quite as free with a man as a man can. But the actual 
difference is slight, and all fiction to the contrary, business deals 
do not depend on the offer of a cigar and the taking of lunch 
together. An advertising woman’s business is recognized and 
respected as is a man’s. 

An agency such as I managed to connect with is the best pos- 
sible school of training for any young woman. No matter in 
how lowly a position she starts, if she has real merit and if she 
works, she will rise rapidly. One young Western woman whom 
I know was a nurse. She had an idea she could get into the 
advertising business, and by sheer study of the trade magazines 
and of advertisements and interest in certain concerns, she built 
up a business after her working hours until she finally left her 
nursing. Then she decided to specialize in foods. She worked 
and studied again and presented her ideas to firm after firm, 
until now she is connected with one of the big food-producing 
concerns of the country at a salary of seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars a year. And she is not yet thirty! 

When Mr. Van Nest was talking to me, I had already decided 
to specialize on furniture, so I knew it would not be shoes 
I would undertake. In a short time an offer from a furniture 
house did come to me. I showed it to Mr. Van Nest. 

“Of course,” he said, shaking his head resignedly. “That is 
what always happens in an agency. We train you in, and lose 
you to some firm. Then when you get beyond them, you start an 
agency of your own as a deadly rival. Run along!” 

I ran along—that is, I went to my furniture-house as its adver- 
tising manager at a salary of five thousand dollars a year. When 
I wrote this home to Ned, he wrote me sorrowfully that he sup- 
posed I would never look at him now, that he had felt it for some 
time, and that he thought Betty Vare was a very pretty girl. 

I cried and laughed when I got that letter, for the thought of 
Ned had worried me some. And I had seen such different men 
in business that Ned did seem much like a child to me. I had 
good times with men, too. There was a comradeship about work 
that I had not dreamed of, and although I found men were not 
much like my beaux at home, they seemed to like me, and I had 
made many friends. I didn’t trouble about thinking of getting 
married, as I had at home, where everyone was getting married. 
But—if a girl thinks that business hurts her chances of getting 
married, I may say that at home no one but Ned ever paid much 
attention to me, while in business I had ten times the attention 
and several really serious proposals. These always came so casu- 
ally that they shocked me. At home a young man would call a 
long time and lead up to the subject very gradually, sort of grow 
into it; but in town—well, in town a man would propose, it 
seemed to me, much as he would order a dinner. I never quite 
felt that some were in earnest, and, for all I know, they were not. 

Well, I went to my manufacturing concern up in New England. 
For three years I worked hard studying (Continued on page 105) 




























By WALTER JONES 
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* ND now, Beatrice, you must tell us what ideas you've 
brought home from New York!” 

It was that auspicious moment for a returned traveler when 
the first greetings have been exchanged, the first cup of Fekoe 
consumed, and one’s friends have begun to get down to brass 
tacks. 

Beatrice Byce-Boynton, society’s supreme arbiter, had been 
out of town four months—rather a long absence for Comityville. 
The preceding spring, after putting in a sun-parlor and having 
her drawing-room .done over in wicker and futurist chintz, she 
had experienced migratory symptoms which she couldn’t diagnose. 
In early May she consigned her husband to the Empire Hotel, 
ordered the covers on her furniture and departed for the Maine 
coast, where she spent the summer with a friend whose bungalow 
adjoined a colony of esthetic dancers. And on her way home, 
she stopped off for a sojourn at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Somewhere between Bar Harbor and Manhattan Mrs. Byce- 
Boynton simultaneously discovered her malady and its cure: 
what she had needed all along was a metropolitan outlook, a point 
of view attuned to Art and the Vital Things. 

For four illuminating months she lived the Life and saw the 
Light: interior decoration at seven dollars a yard; dauntless 
nymphs displaying chastely chiseled limbs on the spray-swept 
sands of the Atlantic; the cultural value of the unbroken line in 
teapots and bacchantes; synthetic symbolism, from a garret in 
Greenwich Village; ouija in a moldy parlor on Eighth Avenue; 
the Thanwhomer Players in sundry Thanwhicher Plays; vers libre 
at the Rampart Club, with ambisexterous cigarettes and inde- 
structible macaroons. It was a new meadow, and Beatrice 
browsed it clean. She indulged herself in one last apricot en 
liqueur and hurried westward to remodel the anti- 
quated social fabric of Comityville. 

“Really, my dears,” she deplored to the com- 
pany of the Elect, lounging about the futurist 
drawing-room, “I’d scarcely realized how provin- 
cial we are—still playing Philadelphia bridge, danc- 
ing an out-of-date fox-trot, and giving talking- 
machine musicales! We aren’t taking any part in 
the artistic life of the times, or doing any of 
the vital things. I was positively ashamed when 
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the stage director of the Thanwhomer Players asked me if our 
Little Theater had put on ‘The Veiled Lady With the Lemon 
Colored Reed!’ And Lord Fittington’s sister inquired whether 
any of my friends had developed a psychic aura. I admitted they 
hadn’t, and she said her own was pale blue, her occult club had 
a personal letter from Sir Oliver Lodge, and she wanted to know 
where I lived and didn’t I think culture usually remained near 
the seaboard in the States?” 

“Why, Beatrice, how insulting!” gasped Annabelle Pray, while 
Comityville’s all-social-highest twiddled indignant dinner-rings 
and flecked protesting gold-tips into Mrs. Byce-Boynton’s dragon- 
imaged trays. 

“Of course I don’t mean”—Beatrice toyed with her new Tiffany 
pendant tactfully—‘that we aren’t individually clever and all that, 
with Annabelle here stenciling so beautifully, and Billy doing really 
professional work in the Strollers Club dramas, and Hilda sending 
book-reviews to the Transcript. But the point is, we’ve never 
attempted anything in a concerted way to impress culture upon 
the community. What with the econom‘c changes made by the 
war, and the ridiculous wages paid to hodcarriers, the masses are 
rapidly becoming the classes, and they have got to be made fit to 
associate with.” 

With this eloquent peroration Beatrice carefully patted her 
coiffure and rested her case. “Now my dears, do you approve? 
= 5. you approve, what shall we do to bring the light to Comity- 
ville?” 

“T think it’s clearly our duty,” lilted Miss Pray, who was always 
acolyte inordinate to Art. 

“And we’d get a lot of fun out of it,” seconded Blanche Heron. 
“Without you, Beatrice, the summer’s been dreadfully dull.” 

“Really, it’s worried me,” Hilda Hunter confessed, “to think 
that there isn’t any motive in talking-machines, and bridge and 
the other things we do.” 

“Honestly,” pursued Beatrice, “I think something of the sort'll 
be good for us—get us away from our selfish, exclusive selves, as 
that dear Reverend Alonzo Frobisher of yours, Annabelle, charac- 
terized us last Sunday. But I’m not so sure it’ll be good for the 
masses. Anyway, I don’t approve of a Little Theater. We'd have 
to try them out first with a pageant or two next summer—” 

“Goodness, we can’t wait that long!” protested Miss Pray, who 
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realized the importance of seizing the tide of Beatrice’s altruistic 
impulses at the flood. “Couldn’t we do something with esthetic 
dancing? It’s so healthful, and universal, and goes back to the 
Greek vases, don’t you know? I remember your writing me this 
summer from Dewylawn, dear, that it was the very poetry of 
untrammeled motion—” 

“Glorious!” recollected Beatrice rapturously. “Such splendid 
pare-limbed creatures, in tunics of sea-green and mauve! There 
was a superb dance they staged on the edge of a meadow, that 
represented Diana and her huntresses. She was in pink gauze, 
with a gold star in her hair. And it all went just too wonderfully 
until a nasty farmer’s dog sneaked up and bit one of the huntresses 
in the knee—” 

“How dreadful!” 

“J hope they locked him up. If we started a class, do you think 
you saw enough of the training, Beatrice, to—” 

“Oh, scarcely,” sidestepped Mrs. Byce-Boynton. “And _ be- 
sides, I’m afraid there’d be difficulty about the—er—abbreviated 
draperies, dear.” 

“Untrammeled motion may be all right in Dewylawn,” observed 
George, “but in Comityville they’d have to wear tights, or Rev- 
erend Frobisher’d close up the works.” 

“Of course we could compromise.” 

“Art knows no compromises,” defended Miss Pray 
stanchly. “To the impure all things are impure. 
We'll have to think of something else.” She retired 
to the library and went into a silence, while the con- 
versation took a discursive turn. 

Miss Pray felt the weight of a great responsibility. 
Beatrice frequently conceived and registered credit 
for large ideas: their development usually rested on 
Miss Pray’s own slim shoulders. But she was willing, 
nay, eager, for she had a soul that demanded expres- 
sion, and incidentally a few choice plums from the 
latest Byce-Boynton tree of caprice invariably fell into 
her indigent lap. She returned presently to her 
friends, inspired. “I have it—the most magnificent 
idea!” she thrilled. “And so simple 
and practicable.” 

“Do tell us!” Y/ 

“It will enable us to bring culture 
to everybody in town, and have them 
running in and out, and develop their 
taste, and—” 

“In and out of where?” 

“And foster the arts, and perhaps 
even make a little money—” 

“For heaven’s sake, Annabelle, 
what is it?” 

“Why, an art-shop, of course!” 

This audacious proposal burst 
upon the company with the efful- 
gence of an intellectual star-shower. 

“Wonderful, isn’t it, Hilda?” 

“You're so resourceful, Anna- 
belle!” sighed Beatrice relievedly. 
“One can always depend on you to 
think things through.” 

She began planning immediately. 
“The first step will be to find quar- 
ters. George, you'll have to let us use 
that corner room with the loft in 
your old block, next to Leo Dopper’s 
barber-shop.” 

“But my dear—” 

“It’s the only vacant store in town, 
and you'll never be able anyway to 
get the outrageous rent you're ask- 
ing. Maybe we’ll pay you something 
after we’re established. What sort 
of stock shall we carry, Annabelle?” 

“Why, you know,” expanded Miss Pray, like a furled flower 
: to matutinal sunshine, “all the beautiful things they have in art- 
shops! I can’t begin to mention—majolica, and Egyptian jewelry, 
and statuettes, hand-tooled burlap, and Turkish paste and Japanese 
pottery—” 

“And the Social Liberty Series, with all those advanced books 
they keep under the shelf at the library.” 

“And in the rear,” developed Beatrice, “we'll have a little tea- 
room, with tables and an urn, where we can meet and discuss 
things, the way they do in the garrets in Greenwich Village.” 
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“But how’ll we get the stuff together to open with?” 

_ “Oh, we'll all contribute some art objects of our own, and chip 
in on a fund for the rest. We’ll arrange lovely window-displays 
and create atmosphere.” 

“Of course, Annabelle, you'll take charge.” 

“Oh, I can’t!” protested Miss Pray. “I’m only an amateur.” 
_ “Yes, dear, but you appreciate things so professionally. We 
simply can’t get along without your taste. And we’ll put you on 
a salary basis,” managed Beatrice adroitly. “It'll be more busi- 
nesslike to put Annabelle on a salary basis, wont it, George? The 
rest of us’ll just drop in every day and help price things, and pour 
if there’s anybody in the tea-room, and—” 

“But what'll we call the shop?” 

“Why, just the Art Shop, sha’n’t we?” 

“No; no class to that!” 

“Something that piques the imagination.” 

“They're all so oddly named in the East. I remember having 
the loveliest Neapolitan cakes in the Sign of the Silver Samovar 
just off Fifth Avenue. And Harriet Dexter took me to a stunning 
place in Washington Square called the Syncopated Cat.” 

George and Billy Reeder exchanged nimble glances. 

“Might call it the China Pup and put that porcelain poodle 
your Aunt Aggie sent you from St. Louis over the 
entrance.” 

Beatrice hesitated. “It sounds sort of—unrelated. 
What do you think, Annabelle?” 

“I think it would be just too quaint! Rather 
deep and English—without people’s suspecting it, 
if you see what I mean.” 

No one dared admit not seeing what Miss 
Pray meant; so the name was enthusiastically 
adopted. .... 

Society, which comprised the first twenty families 
on the Hilltop, espoused the China Pup with eager- 
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First patrons in- 
cluded those who 
were of the aristocratic fringe, 
but desired to become fabric. 


ness. A list of patronesses was made out, each of whom promised 
twenty-five dollars, her moral support and such superfluous arti- 
cles of virtu as she could bring herself to part with. 

“T’ve actual grounds for divorce, the way Eva’s carting things 
down to that China Pup!” complained an indignant male in the 
billiard-room of the Country Club. “She began with the attic, 
and now she’s stripping my library. Yesterday she lugged off that 
Billikin I’ve always used for a paper-weight. Says I don’t appre- 
ciate it!” 

“Gertie’s already got rid of three of those horrible panorama 
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lamps that look like inverted cracker-bowls. We 
had them for wedding presents in the eighties. It 
seems they punch holes in ’em, stick a cord through 
and call ’em electroliers. And she found an old 
worm-eaten desk-set that belonged to her great-aunt. 
They're going to fill up the holes with putty, paint 
cockatoos all over and sell it to some poor simp for 
ten dollars.” 

“Byce-Boynton’s tearing his hair. They’ve sent him on to New 
York for several quarts of antique jewelry and a job lot of Pa- 
risian etchings. Miss Pray says they simply can’t open without 
half a dozen Hopi baskets, a Heppelwhite chair and a certified 
piece of Satsuma.” 

“Satsuma—who's she?” 

“George doesn’t know, but he hopes she’s a nice girl.” 

“But do you think they'll really dispose of their junk?” 

“Sure they will! Doesn't it bear the priceless trademark, 
‘Sold by Society’? And as long as they hand out tea and biscuits, 
the crowd’ll follow the free show.” 

“Will it improve the taste of the public, though?” 

“Heaven forbid!” groaned a long-suffering husband. “I only 
hope it improves their own. I’ve enough period furniture stowed 
over my garage to fit out a bungalow.” 

“Same here!” said a sympathizer. “Gertie began with Adam, 
and she’s worked down through Looie Quince in eight months. 
I'll claim that’s a record!” 

Byce-Boynton was absent a week. He returned with most of 
the stipulated booty, and in addition, a Tiffany chandelier, an 
ikon from a pillaged Russian shrine, a mortuary urn, a bas-relief 
of Circe and the Swine, and four photographs of the Imperial 
Ballet in “Scheherezade.” Annabelle went into ecstasies and de- 
= that on the morrow the doors be thrown open to the multi- 
tude. 

She officiated as high-priestess of the event, arrayed in mauve 
chiffon velvet and resplendent in a necklace of synthetic beads 
judiciously immersed in ylang-ylang. Even Beatrice, sophisti- 
cated as she was, confessed herself baffled by Miss Pray’s flowing 
lines and subtly exotic aroma. “My dear, your gown is a tri- 
umph!” she complimented. “It reminds me of that wonderful 
swathing thing Nazimova wore in ‘The Comet.’ I think we'll 
serve tea to the first fifty and switch the rest off onto those illu- 
minated bookmarkers from Omar Khayyam.” 

Annabelle took up her post by the door on a near-Smyrna 
prayer-rug and discriminatingly greeted as “My Dear!” every- 
body who wore a fur neckpiece. “So glad to see you!” and “Do 
look over our treasures!” she dispensed to the common herd. 
“Everything to make the home artistic,” she phrased frequently. 
accompanied by her most poignant smile. 

The China Pup débuted at high noon. There was never an 
instant’s doubt of its success. All feminine Comityville was on 
the qui vive. First patrons included those who were of the aristo- 
cratic fringe but desired to become fabric. The sight of- seven 
automobiles drawn up along the curb, headed by Mrs. Byce-Boyn- 
ton’s limousine, was enough to strengthen the courage of even 
the most timorous climber who dared hope that the self-sacrificing 
purchase of a brass candlestick or a lacquered pin-tray might lead 
to a word of personal converse and the planting of a foot on the 
social ladder. 

Beatrice was in transports. She called off all limits on Orange 
Pekoe and telephoned her grocery for a whole carton of biscuits. 
Hilda Hunter, Blanche Heron and a bevy of débutantes squeezed 
in and out among the resurgent tables, while Billy Reeder, Jack 
Dawl and a round-up of embarrassed bank-clerks were commanded 
to stroll through at quarter-hour intervals and furnish the proper 
masculine éclat. 

In sweet entreaty Annabelle invaded Leo’s tonsorial parlors. 
“Oh, Mr. Dopper, we’re absolutely swamped! We can’t make 
tea fast enough in our urn. Couldn’t we heat some water over 
your coil? And if you could lend us—just a few—chairs?” 

Leo was overcome with courtesy. “Yes, ma’am. Sure, ma’am. 
Here’s half a dozen chairs—genuine leather seats—guaranteed by 
the Barbers’ Supply. I'll bring them over as soon as I light the 
coil. And you can make the tea in my place if you want to.” 

“Thank you so much! But perhaps we’d better make it our- 
selves. It would be rather—er—unusual, wouldn’t it, 
brewing tea in a barber-shop?” 

“Yes, ma’am; all right, sure it would!” giggled the 
flustered Leo. “I'll bring the chairs right over.” 

“Heavens,” thought Annabelle, withdrawing with a 
pleased sense of his politeness, “what business has a 
barber with teeth like that and a baby’s pink com- 


plexion!” She returned to the tide of trade with a comfortable 
feeling that it was going to be very satisfactory, having so accom. 
modating a person next door to call on. 

“Mercy, no,” she was soon assuring a patron, “that isn’t insect. 
powder! It’s temple incense. Twenty-five cents a package—just 
like you see burning over there in the bronze pot. Lends a piquant 
air to the library, or it’s a quaint conceit to light it before a bou. 
doir-shrine with a Cingalese Buddha, don’t you think?” 

“Scrapple? Why, I—I don’t believe we have. At least, not 
by the yard. Hilda, Hilda! There’s a little girl here says her 
mother wants to know if we carry scrapple. She isn’t very co. 
herent. Don’t you suppose she means stipple or—” 

“Horrors!” groaned Hilda. “She thinks we’re a delicatessen,” 

For an instant Annabelle’s pale cheek crimsoned. Oh Art, 
what crimes! Still, it only proved the need of the shop. Gra- 
ciously she composed herself and drove the entering wedge, 
‘Here, sweet child, take this posy to your mamma and tell her 
we don’t carry scrapple, but we have assorted dinner-cards as low 
as a dollar ninety-eight. Excuse me a moment, Hilda. There's 
the Reverend Frobisher in the doorway.” 

Miss Pray advanced upon Comityville’s reforming divine with 
a not unpleasing sense of impending clash. 


Ay delightful of you to spare the time from your parochial 
duties! Do browse around. You'll see we're trying in a 
humble way to supplement the pulpit—bringing taste and culture 
into everyday lives, preparing them for the higher things, don’t you 
know? .... Yes, oh, yes, any number of furnishings suitable 
for a pastor’s study. Now, I'd call these ebony book-racks ortho- 
dox and very correct, for seven-fifty. Of course, we have Sar- 
gent’s frieze of the Prophets—a choice sepia pr:nt! I hesitated 
to trust it to the turmoil of our opening day. Drop in any after- 
noon and I'll be charmed. ... . No, that isn’t a whirling dervish 
—wNijinsky of the Russian ballet in— Really! I’ve always 
considered choreography one of the legitimate arts. But you must 
come back and let Mrs. Byce-Boynton pour you a cup of tea. 
She was only telling me recently how much she enjoyed meeting 
one of your missionary bishops in New York.” 

Annabelle executed a flank movement, wafted him into the 
Presence and watched him simmer down under Beatrice’s minis- 
trations. 

At six o’clock the doors were closed and the proletariat ex- 
cluded, and the weary but jubilant promoters of the China Pup 
flopped down among the teapots to tot up results. 

“Hasn’t it been a perfectly corking stunt?” fluttered a spent 
débutante. 

Annabelle was radiant. “I think the entire occasion has been 
just a superlative success! And I’m so grateful to you, Beatrice, 
for giving me such an intimate part in it. I know I’m going to 
be very happy here.” 

“My dears, you've all done wonders!” praised Mrs. Byce-Boyn- 
ton proudly. “I’m so glad you sent Reverend Frobisher back to 
me, Annabelle. He isn’t nearly as uncouth as we’ve imagined. 
I—I’ve invited him to dinner Friday evening.” 

“How much do you think we've taken in!” clamored Blanche 
Heron, from the cash-register. ‘After four o’clock I didn’t bother 
with the slips, but there’s over thirty-five dollars in the drawer!” 

Annabelle was seized with sudden compunction. She left the 
company riotously computing profits and knocked on the con- 
necting barber-shop door. “We sha’n’t need any more hot water, 
Mr. Dopper. And we’re through with the chairs. We'd bring 
them back now, but—our men seem to have deserted us. I hope 
we haven’t kept you from your supper-hour.” 

Leo had been sitting patiently by the window. He jumped up 
gallantly. “Oh, no! Sure, ma’am—that is, I only board out.” 

Graciously Miss Pray led the way back. “Really,” she said, 
beckoning him toward a vacant table, “you must have a cup of 
tea. I’m sure we’ve kept you from your supper. Beatrice, this 
is Mr. Dopper, our neighbor next door. Do pour him a cup, 
Hilda, and hunt up some wafers.” 

Leo ran his fingers through his curly hair in an agony of dis- 
comfort, while Mrs. Byce-Boynton condescendingly acknowledged 
his existence. Too frightened to beat a retreat, he sank into one 
of his own guaranteed-leather atrocities. Miss Hunter poured his 

tea with alacrity. She foresaw implications. The prox- 
imity of an able-bodied young barber would avail much 
in the moving of heavy objects and avoiding of janitor- 
hire. 

If it was true, as Annabelle had so glibly dogmatized. 
that art knows no compromises, it was nevertheless 
certain, as she found out before the China Pup had 
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4» open a month, that art likewise knows no social limitations, 
and the Vital Things are no respecters of personage. She dis- 
covered to her own and Mrs. Byce-Boynton’s amazement that the 
pastry-chef of the Empire Hotel could read Dostoievsky in the 
original, that the impossible proprietor of the ten-cent store knew 
imitation Lowestoft when he saw it, that dumpy Annie Derrick, 
who advertised for plain sewing, penetrated the camouflage 
of ecclesiastical vestments now disguised as Florentine table- 
covers, and most astounding of all, that Leo Dopper, the pro- 
pinquitous barber, produced a pleasingly orotund tone from the 














‘cello, when the mood __ inspired. 

“We must have him in sometime 
to play for us,” suggested Beatrice to 
a select coterie cosily ensconced in 
the tea-room one blustering Novem- 
ber afternoon. 

_ “Be careful,” cautioned Annabelle; 

“he might hear you. I think he’s in 

the basement now. Mr. Dopper!” 

she called suavely. “Oh, Mr. Dop- 

per! If you're fixing the furnace, you might shovel a little on 
our side. It’s rather chilly this afternoon.” 

“Sure thing!” sang out Leo cheerfully. 

“How's trade today?” inquired Billy. 

“Not very brisk,” confessed Miss Pray. “But I almost sold a 
_— of Liszt to that crude Mrs. Hepner from the South 

ide,” 

Beatrice coughed. “Has the Reverend Frobisher been in?” 

“Yes, and took up a whole hour of my time.” 

“Did he buy the Prophets?” 

“I don’t believe he ever intended to. I dislike to appear un- 
generous toward the clergy, dear, but I’ve a notion he’s simply 
been spying around.” 

“Oh, you’re mistaken, Annabelle! He wore a high-church vest 
to my dinner and made several epigrams. His brother has a 
lodge in the Catskills. I fancy they’re quite a possible family.” 

“Perhaps I’ve misjudged him. If you'll excuse me,”—peeking 
through the Japanese screen that hid the tea-room from the gaze 
of the unwashed. “I have a customer. Do look over these new 
books from Libonati’s. There’s a play by Anton Dredtla on trial 
marriage that sounds .dreadfully interesting.” ; 

“Trial marriage!” exclaimed Blanche Heron. ‘What is it?” 

“Poor Annabelle,” puffed Byce-Boynton, “any kind of marriage 
would sound dreadfully interesting to her.” 


“Don’t be nasty, George,” reproved Hilda. “This shop is going 
to be her salvation. She’s utterly wrapped up in it. .And so 
grateful to you, Beatrice.” 

“She ought to be,” observed Mrs. Byce-Boynton dryly. “Eighty- 
five dollars a month is more ready money than she’s ever had 
in her life—not that I begrudge her a chance to work out her 
economic independence.” 

“Somebody take that book away from Blanche,” chuckled Billy. 
“She’s blushing.” 

“Listen! There’s the five-o’clock whistle. 
Annabelle. Who’s going to spiel off the play?” 

“Billy—he’s our trick reader.” 

“Carry on, Bill, and let’s hear what new dope this yap Dredtla: 
has on alimony.” 


Lock the door, 


“WF Y-BY, dear. So sorry you aren’t coming! Be sure and have 
your windows washed tomorrow and make a nice display 

of those statuettes.” 
Seven o'clock, Miss Pray noted, as Beatrice vanished in a trail 
of Hudson seal and bouquet moquin. The devotees of Taste for 


Blanche did a 
gliding step or two, 
came to a patse 
with shoulders se- 
ductively set and 
—turned sudden- 
ly white and looked in the direction 
of the entrance. The Reverend Alon- 
20 Frobisher stood in the aperture.” 


the Multitude were motoring down to 

Riverton to a “neighborhood” perform- 

ance of “The Importance of Being 

Earnest.” Annabelle could _ hear 

snatches of their gay chatter and see 

the tail-lights of their cars disappear- 
ing through the dusk. They had included her in a nebulously gen- 
eral invitation; but of course it was understood she wouldn’t go. 
How could she, with her holiday windows to arrange, a cons‘gn- 
ment of Christmas cards to price and a litter of rubbish to clear 
out from under the counters? 

A foolish lump rose in her throat as she lowered the shade and 
switched off the front lights of the shop. . With a stack of cards 
and a pencil she trailed back to the tea-room and sank down 
wearily. Her psychic aura at the moment was a very dark brown. 
The Wilde drama would have been a treat. At least, some one 
might have stayed behind to help her. 

Annabelle looked around her, almost with distaste. Her ro- 
mantically venturesome soul had always gone out to Bohemia; 
and now Bohemia had come to her, and it was all she had expected 
—and sometimes a little more. The air was heavy with languorous 
blue smoke, but she dared not open a window, for the steam was 
already going down for the night. The tea-tables were a ram- 
page of tilted cups, empty glasses, crumpled napkins, cigarette- 
stubs, biscuit-crumbs and half-jacketed volumes hastily rummaged 
from the shelves in somebody’s tempestuous efforts to authenticate 
a villanelle or defend a single-sex standard or establish that Strind- 
berg never suffered from dementia. 
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And there was another aspect which troubled her. She was 
afraid that the original intention of the project was being lost 
sight of. The China Pup was fast becoming the plaything of the 
Hilltop set. In the name of Art and the Vital Things they were 
permitting themselves liberties they would not have dreamed of 
in their own homes or even in the Country Club. She did not 
consider herself prudish; yet it bothered her to see Hilda man- 
fully puffing large cigarettes, and Blanche Heron glibly holding 
forth on trial marriage, sex-determination and polyandry. 

Her introspective eye rested on an ecstatic card with a flaming 
motto, and she suddenly recollected that she was very tired, and 
the room was very cold and she had a great deal of work to do. 
She’d better call Mr. Dopper to fix the furnace. Yet she hated 
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“Miss Annabelle, if I let you go 
now, I’ll never see you again— 
like we’ve been seeing each other. 
And it sort 0’ gets my goat.” 


to; it would be the fourth time today. She glanced up to see if 
he was still in the barber-shop. 

Yes; a light filtered from the transom, and through the parti- 
tion came the poignant wail of his ‘cello. It affected Annabelle 
strangely, like a disembodied dirge, accentuating the depression 
of her mood. 

Annabelle reflected that when she left the China Pup, she had 
no place to go to but a furnished room with a cupboard kitchen- 
ette, in a moldy domicile of decayed gentility which for euphony 
she called an apartment. The unwelcome thought was borne 
in on her that she was a plain woman, almost middle-aged, alone 
in the world, with no one to do for her or care what became 
of her. 

The door in the partition opened, and the barber’s curly head 
peered through. : 

“Staying late again tonight?” he asked. “Pipes are most cold 
over in my place. Don’t you want me to go down and stoke it 
up a little?” 

“Oh, no, thanks,” said Annabelle with a swift reversal of de- 
cision. “The air’s so heavy in here it’s given me a headache. I 
—I think I’ll go home now and clear things up in the morning.” 

“Golly, Miss Annabelle,”—he looked at her apologetically,— 
“I hope it aint my playing’s given you a headache!” 

“Of course not,” she assured. “I always like to hear you.” 


She smiled at him graciously. “I’ve often wonder ) 
learned,” she condescended. vat seems rather na = Pes: 
tonsorial artist to be a virtuoso.” = 

— sre not a virtuoso, Miss Annabelle!” 

“You play very well indeed,” she disposed, wi é : 
of cultivated saste. om — suthority 

“I guess it’s natural enough,” he said shyly. “Over in the 
old country my father was a concert-master.” He looked around 
as if seeking a change of topic. “It’s a shame the way the 
leave this place for you to tidy up.” ie. 

“Don't, please, Mr. Dopper!” protested Annabelle as he moved 
about among the tables, gathering up cups and rumpled napkins 
“You already do too much for us.” bs 

“It’s nothing, Miss Pray. When I aint got any trade, I'm 
glad to. 

When she found he would not desist, she got up and turned 
on the tap in the little sink and daintily washed the china as he 
brought it to her. She couldn’t locate her wiping-cloth, and Leo 
fetched a couple of crisp towels from his own supply. “They've 
never been used,” he giggled. “And anyway, nobody’ll know but 
us. Have you got in anything new, Miss Annabelle?” 

“Why, yes.” She dried her hands meticulously and reassumed 
her blister pearl. “That box of books you helped me open yester- 
day. And I’m just arranging some new statuettes—for dens, don't 
you know?” 

Mr. Dopper ventured over to where they were ranged on vel- 
veteen pads atop a show-case. 

“Aren't they wonderful?” asked Annabelle 
with exquisite disregard for the sartorial sim- 
plicity affected by some of the subjects. 

He examined them critically, and his reply 
considerably startled her. “They're all right 
in their way, I guess—the kind they turn out in 
job lots for the hicks.” 

“Why, Mr. Dopper!”—indignantly. “I’m sure 
they’re authentic.. They're straight from—” 

“Mebbe they are; but there aint a natural 
muscle in the whole bunch of ’em, and who 
ever heard of a boxer shoving out his mitt like 
that!” Unintentional enthusiasm had betrayed 
Leo; he crimsoned, recollecting that he stood 
in the presence of the high priestess of a temple. 
“I beg your pardon, Miss Annabelle, for talking 
so fresh about ’em; but y’see, I was an artist’s 
model once myself.” 

“Why, Mr. Dopper!” Her indignation was 
speedily inundated with surprise. 

“Yes,” he explained humbly. “When my 
father died, I was left alone, and my aunt sent 
for me to come across to Brooklyn. It sounded 
nice; but when I got here, I had to work all 
week in a foundry for her and her kids. Sun- 
days I used to go to Coney Island. One day 
an artist guy saw me and said he’d give me a 
job as a model. I posed in the daytime and 
went to school nights, so I could learn the lan- 
guage better and maybe get an education. But 

that wasn’t bringing in the money fast enough for my aunt. I 
wouldn’t go back to the foundry; so we finally fixed it that I'd 
sign up with a barber who wanted a ’prentice, round the corner. 
I’d always heard that barbers could get work anywhere, and it'd 
give me a chance to see the world.” 

“And did it?” asked Annabelle, with the air of a querist en- 
couraging a human document. 

“Sure thing! I’ve been up and down the coast, and out to 
Australia, and everywhere. But you get tired of it after a while. 
Traveling barbers aren’t any kind of people to run around with; 
they’re all the time shooting craps and going to dances and chas- 
ing women—begging your pardon, Miss Annabelle, but they are. 
And so I thought, I'll work inland and find a quiet place where 
there’s a steady trade, and buy an interest in a shop, and marry 
and settle down. That’s how I came to Comityville.” 

“How romantic—traveling so extensively! I’m sure I’d never 
have dreamed of your being an artist’s model!” thrilled Miss 
Pray. Then, fearing she had betrayed too personal a note, she 
supplemented patronizingly: “Now you've got such a nice little 
shop, all you’ll need to do is marry and settle down.” 

“Thanks,” said Leo gravely, “but it aint as easy as it sounds.” 

“Why not, Mr. Dopper. Surely our Comityville girls—’ 

He shrugged them negligently aside. “Ladies don’t marry bar- 
bers, Miss Annabelle.” 
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She gave a mental gasp. It was rather an astounding axiom 
for a tonsorial artist! 

“Perhaps you're already wedded to your ’cello,” she managed 
lamely. 

“Yes, sure thing, that’s it,” he smiled, happily missing the 
nuance of her remark. “But I hope I don’t give you the headache 
often, playing in my shop. You see, with pictures up, and maga- 
zines, and the leather chairs, and everything, it’s got to be kind 
of a home to me. When a guy hasn't any other place to go to 
but a furnished room—” 

A furnished room! The phrase stabbed through her like a 
knife. 

“Of course, you wouldn’t understand—” 

“But I do understand, Mr. Dopper,” she interrupted with a 
surge of tearful frankness that would not down. “That’s why I— 
spend so many of my own evenings—here.” 

He gazed at her a moment blankly, then crimsoned with cha- 
grin. “Gee whiz, Miss Annabelle, I didn’t mean to get your 
goat!” Edging past her, he laid an apologetic hand on her sleeve. 
“I’m awfully sorry. I guess I better go now and fix the fur- 
nace.” 

Even the most acute emotions eventually wear themselves out. 
In the end Dante no doubt became bored with+#Hell and Damocles 
indifferent to the dangling sword. At any rate, curiosity killed 
very few cats in Comityville after the matrons of the masses 
discovered that the sponsors of the China Pup had no intention 
of combining personal with professional cordiality. After Christ- 
mas, trade fell off to a degree that rippled even Beatrice Byce- 
Boynton’s egocentric poise. 

“My dear, you should have made that woman buy something!” 
she reproved. 

“J did try to,” fluttered Annabelle nervously. “She was the 
most impossible person. Wanted a hand-painted chocolate set in 
violets or nasturtiums.” 

Hilda soothed: ‘Really, I think you did wonders with your 
Christmas trade! You sold all those hammered nut-bowls, didn’t 
you?” 

“Every one!” Miss Pray brightened. “And eleven cretonned 
desk-sets, and that exquisite thing of Elmo De Futura’s we got 
from the Fifth Avenue Galleries.” 

“Which one—the Apotheosis of the Daffodil?” 

Wes,” 

“Actually! Who bought it?” 

“That cute little Mrs. Stalling. She hesitated a long time 
between the Apotheosis, Chilled Desire and the Madonna of Gut- 
tersnipe Alley. For a moment I thought she’d caught the 
flair—don’t you know?—until she asked me to write the 
name on the back.” 

“Hopeless!” murmured Beatrice. “I never realized how 
crass the town was until we opened this shop.” 

“T’ll tell you what the trouble is,” suggested Hilda prac- 
tically; “the novelty has worn off. We've got to the point 
where we need to advertise. We ought to have an exhibi- 
tion or a bazaar or a stunt of some kind.” 

“You've said it!’ shouted Billy Reeder. 
that'll knock ’em right between the eyes.” 

“I’ve just been thinking of that myself,” Beatrice ap- 
propriated. “We've really neglected our publicity shame- 
fully. We might correspond with De Futura and arrange 
for a view of his pictures—semi-public, don’t you know, 
with cards to the more presentable people, or get up a 
concourse of the Allied Arts, or have one of those hand- 
some French lecturers on Brieux or Maeterlinck.” 

“Do let’s have the handsome lecturer!” pleaded Blanche 
Heron. “And we could give a dinner-dance or a reception 
for him afterward at the Country Club.” 

“I think the De Futura proposition’d be better,” differed 
Hilda. “If we sold some of his paintings on commis- 
sion—” 

“T’'ll tell you, my dears!” Beatrice pushed back her chair 
with sudden inspiration. “Suppose we leave it this way: 
George says I’ve overdone wretchedly, opening up this 
shop, and I almost agree with him that I owe myself a 
little vacation. How will it be if I run on to New York 
for a week or ten days and go to all the best plays and 
exhibitions, and talk to people who are in things, don’t you 
know, and look over the ground, and come back with some 
wonderful plan that’ll just suit us?” 

A gasp of assent that was akin to envy ran around the 
circle. 

“Splendid, Beatrice!” 


“Something 











“Empire Hotel for yours, George!” 

“Maybe Mother’ll let me go with you.” 

“Well, then, we'll call it settled,” beamed Mrs. 
Byce-Boynton, “—that is, Annabelle, if you think 
you can get on for a week or so without our super- 
vision?” 

“Oh, perfectly! At least, I think I can.” 

Beatrice remained away a fortnight; for, as she wrote Hilda, 
there were so many of the Vital Things that she simply mustn't 
miss. Her return was heralded with pomp in the daily Re- 
porter: 





Mrs. Beatrice V. Byce-Boynton, well-known society leader of 
Hilltop Avenue, arrived yesterday from New York, accompanied 
by Miss Blanche Heron, a last season débutante, whom she chap- 
eroned during a two weeks’ stay at the Waldorf. While in the 
East, in addition to fulfilling numerous social engagements, Mrs. 
Byce-Boynton found time to collect many new ideas and exclu- 
sive art objects for the charming shop on Main Street which she 
has so successfully sponsored. In response to inquiry she wishes 
to inform patrons of an attractive social function to be given 
shortly under the auspices of the China Pup. 


“They’ve done it very well, haven’t they, Annabelle?” conceded 
the protagonist of this paragraph, conning the Reporter on a 
convenient tea-table. “It’s not a bad advertisement—and hands 
a neat compliment to the patrons.” 

“But my dear, you haven’t told us yet what our attractive func- 
tion is to be,” reminded Hilda, appraising Mrs. Byce’s new Fifth 
Avenue tailleur. 

“Well,” began Beatrice diplomatically, “you remember those 
ideas we talked of? Somehow, when I got there, none of them 
seemed to work out. I met De Futura and found him personally 
most unprepossessing. And about the lecturers: those the bureaus 
furnish wont do at all, and the ones we heard in the hotel ball- 
rooms want at least two hundred dollars and expenses.” 

“Weren’t you just mad about that dashing Italian in the Etrus- 
can Room that proved d’Annunzio surpasses Shakespeare!” sighed 
Blanche ecstatically. 

“Wonderful!” echoed Beatrice. “But I’m afraid”—with a finan- 
cially gauging glance at her husband—“he’s out of our reach. 
However, my dears, I’ve brought you another suggestion that’s 
really superlative! Much more—er—interesting for us, and will 
give all our trade a chance to participate. You know, in New 
York, everybody’s giving balls this winter. And they’re the most 
gorgeous things, aren’t they, Blanche? And so artistic— 
all mixed up with jazz bands and cabaret-acts and grand 
marches and prizes for the most original costumes, and the 
proceeds to worthy causes—” 

“At the Artists’ Frolic we saw all the leading models in 
New York,” cut in Blanche, “and I danced with Harold— 
oh, what’s his name, that does those cute heads for the 
magazines?” 

“How intriguing!” cried Annabelle. “But I don’t see—” 

“Simplest thing in the world,” explained her patroness. 
“All we have to do is to make it a Ball of the Allied Arts, 
hire Red Men’s Hall, and have everyone come in artistic 
costumes, and give prizes for the most tasteful—little 
things from the shop, don’t you know, that you can’t get 
rid of. Now, don’t you think it’s a perfectly wonderful 
idea?”’ put in Beatrice confidently. 

“Perfectly!” 

“And much better fun than a dry old lecturer.” 

“Well, then, it’s agreed! I'll see about the hall and the 
orchestra; and Annabelle, you work out some catchy 
posters.” 

“Has anybody brewed the tea? I’m famished.” 

“No. Are they doing any new dances in New York?” 

“Are they! The Spanish craze is past. Everything on 
Broadway’s the shimmy.” 

“Odd name,” inquired Annabelle innocently. 
thetic, or a ballroom step?” 

“Surely,” gasped Hilda Hunter, who followed the Sun- 
aay supplements, “the best people aren’t doing ¢hat on the 

oor?” 

“Mostly on the stage, and in the restaurants.” 

“But it’s absolutely proper,” defended Blanche, “if you 
do it correctly.” 

“Originally from a legendary Indian dance, the Shim- 
mishawawa, or something,” explained Beatrice authenti- 
cally, 


“Ts it es- 
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“Oh, if it’s legendary—” Miss Hunter subsided. 

“Show us how,” pleaded Billy Reeder, lifting an eyebrow at 
George. 

Beatrice laughed and shook her head. “I’m afraid I couldn’t— 
correctly. We only saw it once or twice.” 

“T will,” volunteered Blanche excitedly, “if they want me to.” 

“My dear child!” began Mrs. Byce-Boynton doubtfully. 

But Billy was already sweeping the tea-tables aside. 

“Just watch me, everybody!” commanded the débutante. 

Eager to air a metropolitan accomplishment before her envious 
friends, she leaped into the cleared space among the tables, did a 
gliding step or two, came to a pause with arms at her sides and 
shoulders seductively set and—turned suddenly white and looked 
frozenly in the direction of the screen that masked the entrance 
from the tea-room to the shop. 

The Reverend Alonzo Frobisher stood in the aperture. 

It was scarcely an auspicious moment. Blanche had already 
done a premonitory shiver; the Hilltop crowd were draped about 
the furnishings in unconventional poses; Beatrice’s cigarette burned 
merrily under the ecclesiastical eye. 

The Reverend Alonzo staged a dramatic pause, smiled enig- 
matically and addressed himself to Annabelle. “I beg your par- 
don, Miss Pray. I hardly realized I was interrupting an esthetic 
orgy. There was no one in the front of your shop, and I wanted 
to inquire if you could show me something in a sermon-case.” 

“Tt’s—just possible—I could,” wavered Miss Pray, fluttering 
after him. 

Blanche burst into tears. “The horrid thing! Did you see the 
way he looked at me? And he never even spoke to Beatrice!” 

“Heavens!” laughed Hilda hysterically. “Was I sitting on the 
table?” 

Billy Reeder grinned sheepishly. 

“Flagrante delicto!” drawled George, reaching for his hat. 

Beatrice’s composure was perfect. She never for an instant 
forgot she was a Byce-Boynton. Finishing her cigarette, she threw 
the tip gracefully into an adjacent saucer. “Blanche, do be still! 
Give that ‘silly child a cup of tea, Hilda, and take her home.” 
Drawing on her gloves with a smile as enigmatic as the Reverend 
Frobisher’s, she demanded: “George, just what—is an orgy?” 


ONDAY morning Miss Pray was invoicing pink satinette 
M candleshades when Hilda Hunter burst into the China Pup 
in a furore of excitement. “Oh, Annabelle, have you heard? 
Have you heard?” : 

The sight of the usually self-contained Hilda in a ferment 
reduced Annabelle to temper- 
amental pulp. “Goodness, 
what’s happened?” 

“Sunday morning, Alonzo 
Frobisher denounced ‘the 
Hilltop set’ from his pulpit.” 

“Denounced us! How 
dared he? What for?” Miss 
Pray’s slim hand sprang to 
her palpitating bosom; her 
mild eye flashed 
indignant _ fire; 
then she suddenly 
remembered 
—and wilted. 
“You mean—the 
other afternoon: 
Beatrice’s cigarette and that 
dreadful dance of Blanche’s?” 

“Yes,” quoth Hilda with 
the glibness of repeated rote. 
“He preached on the ‘Sins of 
Society,’ and said they fre- 
quently began among the up- 
per classes, who were equiv- 
ocal and self-indulgent, even 
in their philanthropy; and he 
hinted there was an element 
in this very community which under the guise of disseminating 
uplift and art was establishing a cult inimical to the public good.” 

“Heavens!” gasped Annabelle, collapsing against a counter. 

The door opened, and Beatrice appeared. In Mrs. Byce-Boyn- 
ton’s regal step and carefully glacéd countenance there was little 
to augment Annabelle’s fears. 

“Good morning,” she greeted. “What beautiful candle-shades! 
What are you two dawdling about?” 


“I'm dreadfully sorry about your hand.” 
I aint,” grinned Leo, “because tomorrow I’m coming over and 
have it bandaged again.” 






Annabelle caught her cue, but was too distrait to pl: 
it. “Oh, we're so distressed!” she burst out. “It hg Md ry 
The idea of his presuming to attack you!” "7 

“Attack me! Who?” 

“Why, Reverend Frobisher!” 

Beatrice straightened with incisive hauteur. “I refuse to c 
sider him competent to attack anybody. The presumption of ,* 
man who doesn’t know how to use a fish-fork setting himself : 
as a censor of society!” ” 

“And after he’d accepted your hospitality!” 

“Surely you'll answer him in the Reporter?” 

“Tl do nothing of the sort,” said Beatrice Byce-Boynton s 
perbly. “I'll simply ignore him.” a 

Fy ge wont call off the ball?” 

“On the contrary, I shall engage the Riverton Hotel jazz }; 
and take half a page in the press, increase the jiliecmie 
rape Bey a ag _—~ _ ae our proceeds to the Fund for 

ertifie uk for Indigent Infants. $ ' i 
Se g s. I guess that’ll take the wind 

“Oh, Beatrice, you’re so wonderful!” praised Annabelle, on the 
emotional rebound. “But the posters?” she faltered. “I have 
* here, already sketched out.” 

Beatrice was in no mood for trifles. She brushed them asi 
with a glance. “They'll have to be changed, dear, to ius an 
Milk Fund. I’m off now to see a carpenter about putting in the 
boxes.” She gathered up her black fox muff and gleaming patent- 
leather pocketbook and swept to the door. 

Hilda chuckled. “You have to hand it to Beatrice. She can carry 
a full pail on both shoulders and never spill a drop. But it’s too 
bad about the posters. I'll help you revise them.” : 

“Really, dear, you’ve managed some very striking effects!”"— 
admiringly holding off a recumbent nymph with a pot of basil 
“But we'll have to space the designs all over to get in the Indigent 
Infants.” 

“Yes, it’s almost annoying. What have y i : 
wat Gees ying t have you decided on for the 

“One of the Muses, if I can round up anything that looks like 
a lyre. Billy Reeder’s promised to impersonate the China Pup. 
Now—I ve got an hour with the dentist at eleven. If I finish 
this one, dear, perhaps you can get through the others alone.” 

When Hilda was gone, Annabelle borrowed Mr. Dopper’s high 
stool, made some paper cuffs for her sleeves and went to work in 
earnest. Fortunately there was very little trade to interrupt her. 
Her thoughts kept pace with her brush, and, as frequently of late, 
they were unwelcome thoughts that stirred up the usually tranquil 
corners of her brain. 

In the first place she felt slighted 
about the posters: she had tried hard. 
and Beatrice hadn’t honored them with 
even passing praise. And—the Hilltop 
set were her own people, and she rallied 
her sympathies around them stanchly; 
yet where there was so much smoke, she 
admitted some fire. Moreover, what 
was the use of trying to pull the masses 
up to standards they didn’t comprehend? 

She was glad when the five-o’clock 
whistles blew and she could put 
away her tubes and her mental con- 













fusion. 

ae? Pumicing the ochre from her 
IG Wy hands and spreading her counter- 
4 Up GY cloths, she discovered that she 


} hadn’t attended to the screen, and 
Yf/ My tapped compunctiously on the bar- 
f ber-shop door. “Excuse me, Mr. 
Dopper; I didn’t know you had a 
customer. When you're through, 
will you come over a moment?” 

“Sure thing!” replied Leo. “Soon 

as I put some oo-de-cologne on 
him, I’ll be over.” 
: ; Annabelle moved a table or two 
aside and began tugging at the screen. “You let go o’ that, Miss 
Annabelle!” Leo commanded, appearing. “What’s the dope? You 
folks taking down the fence for keeps?” 

“Why, yes,” she acknowledged. “It makes the tea-room rather 
—_ don’t you know? And Mrs. Byce-Boynton thought the 
public— 

“It’s never any ‘use keeping ‘em out,” giggled Leo, “because 
they always peek, Miss Annabelle!” (Continued on page 96) 
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By DONALD 


HAMP CLARK pondered the question. 
“Well,” he said, “I reckon I’ve been a suffragist about 
ever since I first got the hang of the Declaration of Independence.” 

But ponderous Senator Penrose, from ponderous Pennsylvania, 
didn’t see things quite as did the gentleman from Missouri; and 
whereas Mrs. Clark, like her husband, helped suffrage consistently, 
there is no Mrs. Boise Penrose; and whereas Champ, as everyone 
in Washington affectionately refers to him, admits, no doubt, 
that there are such inevitable ultimates as love and war, suffrage 
and hell, the Senator from Pennsylvania admitted merely that the 
only ultimate is death, in that he said, when a suffragist exclaimed, 
“Why, Senator, suffrage is inevitable!” merely this: 

“So is death!” 

To be sure, after the Susan B. Anthony Amendment had been 
passed and duly been approved by the President, Mr. Penrose, 
for political reasons, turned in and, one of the organizers and 
State chairmen of the Woman’s Party says, helped as much as 
anyone to get it ratified by Pennsylvania. 

But that, don’t you see, was after women had been admitted 
to society! Previously, in the Senate, where the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania voted no, as he often does, he was hand in glove, 
if such a figure can hold without a rip, with old incompatible Henry 
Cabot Lodge, whose gentle little bearded frame suffragists gen- 
erally would gladly force to walk the plank. 

For “H. C. L.”—the Senator from Massachusetts—viewing him- 
self at length in his vanity-box mirror, has long been disposed 
to argue that if woman could be kept from the polls there would 
be one trouble removed. 

To illustrate how hard it is to place these various gentleman 
celebrities exactly with reference to what they did for suffrage, 
and are doing, you have merely to turn to the case of the Presi- 
dent. Until late in mélée, the Woman’s Party will assure 
you, he was one of the group who may or may not fully have 
sanctioned woman suffrage and the Federal amendment, albeit 
for political or other reasons, he did not do all that it seemed he 
might do; nevertheless Mrs. Helen Gardner, who carried on the 
diplomatic legislative work of the National American Suffrage As- 
sociation in Washington, avers that more than thirty times dur- 
ing the last four years she herself sought the personal aid and 
influence of the President and not once found him wanting, though 
the aid and influence she sought were chiefly applied to the suffrage 
amendment. Conversely there were any number of men who gave 
their strength and influence unstintingly to aiding the Woman’s 
Party but helped the Association less or none at all. Colonel 
Roosevelt was one of these. He did not assist the Association, the 
only existing organization, at all when in the White House; but 
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after the Woman's Party was formed, he helped it vastly in all 
manner of ways. And Dudley Field Malone was another. 

Mr. Malone, it will be remembered, was Collector of the Port 
of New York. But when, in the 1916 campaign, he spoke exten- 
sively in the West and elsewhere for Mr. Wilson, he plighted his 
own assurance again and again that the President would help the 
Amendment through Congress. But though the help of the Demo- 
cratic Party was pledged in its platform, when the election was 
over and Mr. Hughes was defeated, the Democratic Congress— 
but not the President, Mrs. Gardner insists—quite forgot that 
suffrage was in order those days. Then came picketing of the 
White House—and when at last the war was under way, imprison- 
ment of nearly two hundred women, at exactly whose instigation 
is debatable; and then, by way of protest, occurred the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Malone and his return to the practice of law in New 
York City. 

Just here it is worth pausing to extend felicitations, as it were, 
to some men who displayed downright physical heroism in the 
Cause, for like those who give their lives to any cause, they may 
well come first. 

For instance, Congressman Mann of Illinois, who has all but 
worked himself to death for country and Congress, and as the 
custom is, receives precious little credit therefor. He was in the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore. He learned that the pas- 
sage of the Amendment in the House was a matter of but one vote, 
apparently. He averred he was going to cast that vote. The doc- 
tors assured him that one vote might cost him his life. No matter 
—he went over the top, and both the Democratic and Republican 
sides of the House gave him such a rousing welcome as he no 
doubt will remember for many a day; and he paid the penalty for 
it in the form of a serious relapse. 

Congressman Sims, of Tennessee, who had a broken shoulder, 
nevertheless rose and walked and “hung round” the House all 
day in order to do his bit. Congressman Barnhart, now retired, 
was in a hospital, flat on his back after an operation. He was 
told, the story has it, that he could not venture out; and he re- 
plied to the doctors: “I'll vote on that principle if it kills me.” 

Senator Goff, of West Virginia, returned three times, each time 
at the risk of his life, to vote. Senator Page told the Woman’s 
Party to wire him when the vote impended, that he would be in 
New York on such a day, thereafter in Vermont, getting a needed 
rest. He was telegraphed for; and this old man—seventy-six 
years of age—tried to get a sleeper on a through train, failed and 
stayed up all night long to get in his vote. And in somewhat the 
same heroic category belongs Senator La Follette. He was always 
ready to help all suffragists; so was his wife; so was his daugh- 
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ter, who was a member of the advisory council of the Woman’s 
Party. He had been ill; he had reasons to be vastly depressed, 
in part because of prolonged absence from Congress, at the bed- 
side of his son, whose life was despaired of. He was wired that 
“4 vote impended, and at once crossed the Continent to do his 
share. 

“Good old Senator Curtis,” as many suffragists speak of the 
Senator from Kansas, harnessed himself to the suffrage cause way 
back, and has pulled as many and as large loads as any man on 
Capitol Hill. Long before there was any direct agitation in 
Washington, when nevertheless Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw and others of the National As- 
sociation made visits to Washington, appearing before committees 
and begging help of every President, it was an established and well- 
known fact that Senator Curtis always stood ready to assist in 
any possible way. Consistently, straight through from the begin- 
ning, he has been an “old reliable.” 

During many of those earlier years Senator Smoot, of Utah, 
was also almost always ready to help the National Association; 
in fact, Mrs. Gardner, who worked as a committee of one in Wash- 
ington before the Association had made any effort to establish a 
legislative committee in Washington, doing whatever she could 
to encourage action in the States and to bring influence to bear to 
that end, says that she always made her start in any new endeavor 
by calling on Senators Curtis and Smoot, and Cummins, of Iowa. 


T is worth pausing to note that such aid and such digging- 

out of information as Mr. Cummins has achieved in Washing- 
ton were invaluable. A vote, after all, is rather a casual affair; 
it is quite as easy to vote yes as no, unless there are serious con- 
sequences or risks or embarrassments. The men, therefore, to whom 
suffragists feel the greatest sense of gratitude are those who em- 
ployed the priceless gift of initiative or made real sacrifices for them. 
Some did extensive footwork—“inside work,” if you will—and sup- 
plied information for card-indexes maintained by both organi- 
zations, from which one might tell at a glance just where each 
Congressman or Senator stood, or what obstacles, real or imag- 
inary, he shied from. Others did excellent “missionary work”— 
such work as Senator McKellar, Senator Gerry, of Rhode Island, 
and others of the younger group did, notably for the Woman’s 
Party as well as for the principle at stake in both suffrage organi- 
zations. Others, when emergencies came, were ready to do actual 
fighting on the floor, such as Senator Johnson of California did 
when the Suffrage Committee was disposed to let the Amendment 
rest in committee too long. 

Something of the nature of the services many Senators and 
Congressmen too performed—though the greater fight was in the 
Senate—can be suggested by the necessity of lobbyists knowing, 
for example, how Senator Culberson, of Texas, would vote when 
the issue came. The Woman’s Party ascertained from the inside 
that the Senator was to vote no. It instigated a campaign in 
Texas; so much pressure was brought to bear through the press, 
through any number of letters, in other ways, that the Senator 
was heard by another Senator to remark: “You know, I am sur- 
prised at the sentiment there is for suffrage!” It was amazing 
to many a beholder that he should vote yes, and not a few suf- 
fragists believed that the Senator, like many another Southerner, 
voted from conviction, in spite of the attending complexities of 
the negro question. 

These complexities were defined amusingly by 
Senator John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi— 
“the black empire,” that State has been called 
—when he was appealed to by cable by the 
President to vote for the Amendment. The re- 
ply he returned bore eloquent testimony as to 
his opinion of the White House pickets; but the 
real reason he voted against the Amendment he 
stated himself one day: “There’re seven negroes 
in my State to one white. Well, if the negro 
men get too numerous around the polls, some 
one’s liable to get hurt; but you can’t shoot a 
darky woman or beat her up, can you?” 

The problem of each Senator was a problem 
in itself. Some made the negro question their 
ground for indomitable opposition to suffrage, 
just as some others openly or tacitly found 
reasons for their opposition in the attitude to- 
ward prohibition that women voters are usually 
prompt to assume. Nevertheless in 
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courageous thing when he got out into the open and w 

for the Amendment. One who did so was Saae +E 
Louisiana, who felt the force of all manner of family, traditional 
and political pressure, it seemed, yet voted right, as God gave the 
suffragists to see the right. Some of the organizers at work fo 
ratification in the Southern States have found him always ae 
to help wield influence from Washington. Then, among any oar 
ber of other manifestations of his good will toward suffrage his 
attitude was evident when his present junior, Senator Gay paw 
to Washington. ; . 

Both the Senators from the State of Washington hav 
helpful, although as this is written the Old Indefatigables .~ 
suffragists, and the young indefatigables, have not been able to 
discern Senator Poindexter striving to get his State to call a spe- 
cial session of its legislature. Senator Jones, the other Washing. 
ton Senator, has his name carved high on the monument over the 
opposition. He has, in fact, done as much, at least for the 
Woman’s Party, as any other man in the Senate, with the possible 
exception of Senators Curtis, Cummins and La Follette, for he in. 
troduced the resolution calling for the investigation of the persecu- 
tion of the pickets. 

In the House-there are also a few names high on the honor-roll 
Congressman Taylor, from Colorado, now retired, did herculean 
work way back when suffrage was not taken seriously, in one 
instance devoting a vast deal of midnight oil to the preparation 
of a long speech, full of valuable data, that was reprinted by the 
Association and distributed by the tens of thousands almost every. 
where. Champ Clark expressed his determination to vote right 
if a tie in the House gave the Speaker a chance to vote. Speaker 
Gillette, who followed him, was contra. Mr. Clark gave to the 
Woman’s Party the privilege of using Statuary Hall in the Capitol 
for a memorial service to Mrs. Inez Milholland Bossevaine, one of 
the great figures in the history of the Woman’s Party and in the 
history of suffrage in America. This was the first time the use 
of the Hall was granted for the commemoration of any woman. 
Speaker Gillette, when the Amendment was finally passed, did 
earn a little forgiveness by permitting himself to be photographed 
signing the Amendment, just as did Vice-President Marshall. 
Congressman Pou, also an anti, won the respect of the Association 
by his fairness. 

But the man above all others, perhaps, who is at the very top 
of the list in the House, is Mr. Mondell. For years, before the 
Amendment was known as the Susan B. Anthony Amendment, it 
carried the name Mondell Amendment, in honor of the Congress- 
man who introduced it while a member of the Rules Committee 
when suffrage was in its mumps-and-measles stage of childhood 
on Capitol Hill. Since he introduced that bill, the present leader 
of the Republicans in the House has consistently been a friend and 
aid to suffrage. 

It is worth noting that the present Attorney-General, A 
Mitchell Palmer, when he was in the House, introduced the well- 
intended Shafroth-Palmer bill; and it is also worth noting that 
the Shafroth—Senator Shafroth—at issue was for many years a 
tower of strength for suffrage in the Senate. 

Consistently Mr. Palmer has been an active friend to suffrage. 
He is, like Miss Paul, a Quaker,—which fact kept him from accept- 
ing the Secretaryship of War,—and like Susan B. Anthony and all 
other Quakers, was trained to accept equality of rights for women 
and men. Mr. Palmer, whose home State is 
Pennsylvania, lent a hand in hastening ratifica- 
tion in Pennsylvania, and like Secretary 
Daniels, again and again, for reasons of con- 
viction as well as political exigency, has wielded 
his influence to bring recalcitrants into line. 

Mr. McAdoo helped the Association; but 
only when public pressure was brought to bear 
on him did he call quits in his antagonism to 
the White House pickets. It may be worth 
adding that as far back as 1908 he instigated 
equal pay for women and men doing the same 
work on the Hudson Tubes in New York City, 
and did a great deal for the feminist, if not for 
the suffrage, cause by that act. Later, as 
Director-General of Railroads, he applied the 
same policy to the railroads, and his general 
order carrying that policy into effect may be 
taken as of great significance, since it permitted 
women to get a foothold on an equality with 
men in the railway industry, 
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~ You don’t suppose I’m going to allow you to go back home to face 
. ss . . * “<é 

all the music alone?’’ She looked at him, long and pityingly. ~ And 

pray tell me,” she said, “how is your presence going to help me?” 
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seek it; I'll go into some lonely village and watch him from a 
distance. I'll follow his work, and it will be something to be able 
to do that.” 

But on the second night after her arrival Felice read a para- 
graph in one of the evening newspapers that sent the blood racing 
through her veins. Something was wrong; something had 
happened. William B. Jackson, the paragraph commented, had 
become the subject of much discussion in the city. It was 
hinted that three companies in which it was known that he was 
interested had nothing to recommend them save a few specious 
advertisements. 

That night, long after dinner, Felice passed through the lounge 
on her way to her room. Two of the guests, obviously City men, 


“This must be a 
secret between us, 
Aunt Hannah.” 
“Yes, dear boy; 
but how can I 
help you?” 


were in close conversation as 
she passed, and she heard 
Jackson’s name mentioned. She 
went on, but halted behind a 
clump of ornamental foliage. 
~ One was saying to the other: 

“What do you think of this rumor about Jackson? I don't 
like it, because I’m one of those old-fashioned fellows who believe 
that there’s no smoke without fire. Why on earth should he have 
taken up all those shares in Camford Ores? Every fool in the 
city knew they were no good; yet he appears to have plunged— 
with the result that he has lost, I should say, a nice little pile.” 

Felice crept quietly away to her room. Camford Ores! She 
remembered that two months before, when this very company was 
floated, he had asked her about it, and she had said to him: 
“This is no good to you. It’s all wrong, right from the very be- 
ginning.” 

He had said to her: 

“T’ve had no time to read the papers lately, but I rely on 
your judgment. Write down your opinions, and I'll go through 
them when I have a few moments to spare.” 

In the quiet of her own room Felice asked herself what had 
come over him. What was the meaning of all these references to 
his name? She began to put to herself strange questions like 
this: “Supposing he were to fail and ‘fall right to the very 
bottom; what should be my attitude towards him?” And she 
answered herself in the next breath: 

“Can God give me a nobler task than to go to him and say: 
‘Let me be your slave. Let me help you; just as you helped my 
father in the day of his trouble, let me help you in yours.’ ” 

It was ten o’clock, and Felice was sitting before the fire in her 
room. Suddenly—no, not suddenly; it had grown upon her dur- 
ing the last few hours—she felt that she must go out. 

She wanted to look at the office wherein she had worked as a 
“slave.” She wanted to go quietly and unseen and just look at 
the building. She wanted again to feel the magical atmosphere 
of the city. She wanted to go up the street, turn to the right, 


then to the left and so find her way into the office. She never 
wanted anything so much as this. If for one minute she were 
allowed to don the old brown dress which Aunt Hannah had bought 
for her, and sit in the chair just behind his desk, waiting for his 
signal, for his deep voice: ‘‘Now, Felice!” 

Felice changed her dress; impulsiveness in her was _ natural. 
She put on her cloak; she went downstairs, and out into the 
street. She was going to hail a taxi, but as an afterthought she 
decided to walk. Why not? He had always advocated walking, 
if it were possible. She wanted to feel the cool air on her 
face; she wanted to think as she went along. 

It was a long walk—three miles, at the very least; but she 
was not tired in the slightest when she scented, just as a hound 
will scent the fox, that peculiar energizing atmosphere of the City, 
even in the dead of night. As she passed along Throgmorten 
Street, she asked herself, with a little laugh, what poetry meant to 
the world. When she reached the street in which Jackson’s office 
was situated, she felt the breath go out of her body. 

How familiar it was! There was the tea-shop, just over the 
way, where he and she used to have lunch together. Then she 
came to the office-door. She had told herself that she would sit 
on the step just for one minute, so that she might imagine she 
heard his familiar footstep in the corridor; but when she reached 
the door, she saw a faint glare showing through the fanlight. 

There was some one in the office. She beat down all the fears 
that assailed her, and then she remembered the way around the 
building at the back of the office. There was a block of tene- 

ments there. If she could gain it, she could climb up 
= the steps, and from the second landing could look down 
into the office wherein she had been a “slave.” 
She went up the sidewalk and around to the back of 
the _ building. 
She climbed 
the steps of 
the tenements, 
climbed them 
very stealthily, 
very quietly, 
praying that no 
one would hear 
her. The light 
from the office 
window at the 
back shone on 
the steps, but 
she was satis- 
fied that no one 
who happened to be within 
would: look up. 
And what did she see? 
William Jackson was sit- 
ting at his desk, the old fa- 
miliar desk, piled high with correspondence. His face was drawn; 
the lines on his forehead were deeper than when last she saw him 
Perhaps it was the electric light that made his cheeks appear so 
pale. He was writing feverishly, finishing one letter only to snatch 
at the next. 

A giant, working to save himself from the fall! Once he raised 
his head and looked at the window, just as a man will look at the 
wall-paper to soothe his tired pupils. 

And just behind him was Aunt Hannah, in the brown dress that 
she had bought for the “slave.” Poor Aunt Hannah! She had 
been sitting there to keep him company; she had been crocheting. 
Oh, how easy it was to read the whole of the situation. Aunt 
Hannah had tired, but in the tiring, she had been loyal. She 
mustn’t let him know that she was tired. But her hands had 
dropped to her knees; the fingers that did the crocheting were 
still; her head was bowed in sleep; and William Jackson was 
writing—writing feverishly. William B. Jackson was fighting for 
his throne. 

And just outside, crouching on the steps, staring at him with 
longing, wistful eyes, was the partner who might have made him. 

“God help me!” she said aloud. 


CHAPTER XXI 


ROM her place on the landing Felice watched until Jackson 
dropped his pen and turned to look at the sleeping Aunt 
Hannah. Just for a second the light was full on his face, and 
a sob rushed to Felice’s throat as she marked the change in his 
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appearance. It was not age that had 
come to him suddenly—only unutterable 
weariness. He went close to Aunt Han- 
nah, and a pitying smile flickered across 
his face: he stooped and touched her hair 
with his lips. 

Felice crept down from her observa- 
tion-post and regained the street before 
the office door was opened. She re- 
turned to the hotel in Knightsbridge, 
and there she sat down to write to him. 
But it was a hopeless task; the right 
words refused to come. And when she 
went heartbroken to her bed that night, 
the sleep that came was not helpful; 
the picture of a giant tottering be- 
neath an unbearable burden flitted 
in and out of her dreams. 

For three or four days Felice hid 
herself in the hotel; then, unable 
to bear the suspense longer, she 
made her way to Grosvenor Square. 

Sir Michael Beste had learned of 
her unexpected return to England 
and was beside himself with 
anxiety on her account. 

“Where have you _ been, 
child?” he said as he liter- 
ally dragged her into the 
study and locked the door. 

“Where have you been since 
you came back from abroad?” 

“How did you learn that 
I had returned?” she asked, 
nervously. 

“Sylvester advised me by 
cable.” 

Sylvester again! 

“Advised you by cable!” 
she echoed. “Has the man 
no consideration for my feel- 
ings?” 

“He said that he had met 
you in some place or other, 
that you were on your way 
home, and he was afraid 
that—” 

“That I was out of my 
mind?” 

“He didn’t put it like that; 
he was most solicitous—too 
solicitous, I fancied,” said 
Sir Michael. 

He looked at her suspiciously, and she 
trembled with indignation. Was the first 
thrust at her honor to come from her own 
father? Before she could reply, he went 
on: 

“You’ve given me a deal of pain dur- 
ing the last few days, Felice.” (As if he 
had never caused her any!) “I had wor- 
ried about you before I received his ca- 
blegram: that capped the business.” 

She drew back from him, frightened. 

“Father, do you know what you are 
saying?” she asked. 

“That'll do, Felice.” Sir Michael was 
ludicrously stern now. “You owe a duty 
to me, your father, and I want the truth 
from your lips. What is Sylvester to 
you?” 

She was a long while in answering, and 
even then it was only a whisper. 

“Only a poet, Father, but a member of 
the class to which you feared that Wil- 
liam Jackson would never rise.” 

He was only half satisfied, but he gath- 
ered from her attitude that she was be- 
coming dangerous. 

“T’m glad you’re back, anyway,” he said 
lamely. “Poor Jackson will be glad too.” 





“He is ill?” 

“Financially, yes. And your place is 
by his side. Was it because you heard 
of his trouble that you curtailed your 
holiday?” 

“I came home because I couldn’t de- 
pend on the broadmindedness of the class 
to which I referred just now.” 

“Felice, you bewilder me. 
You have driven out of my 
mind all the questions I in- 
tended to put to you.” 

“You were saying that 
Mr. Jackson was ill—finan- 
cially ill.” 

“Of course. Everybody 
knows it—everybody save 
his wife.” 

“Everybody,” she — said 
bitterly, “save his wife 
appears to have discovered 
his good qualities.” 

“By the Lord Harry, 
you're right. I suppose you 
know that he told me he 
had sent you away for a 
holiday.” 

“Well?” 

“And the truth was that 
vou had taken the bit be- 
tween your teeth and 
bolted.” 


Jackson was 
reclining on 
the divan chair. His 
eyes closed. 


ers 


were 


The tears were running down Felice’s 
cheeks, but she didn’t ask for mercy. If 
this sort of thing was part of the punish- 
ment, she must school herself to bear it. 
There was another thrust to come. 

“T suppose you will go back?” 

She made no reply. 

“T don’t see what else you can do. Of 
course you should be much too proud to 
live on this—this legacy of seven thou- 
sand pounds. By Jove, that was the most 
wonderful touch of all.” 

“What legacy?” she asked faintly. 

“The one that came to you from some 
fictitious great-uncle.” 

“Tt was from him—Mr. 
Her cheeks had lost their color. 

“Yes, so I believe,” said Sir Michael. 
“He had come to some arrangement with 
you about sharing profits; apparently he 
didn’t offer it when you were about to 


Jackson?” 


leave him, and so he hit on the legacy 
idea; he was determined to play the game. 
My dear Felice, this man puzzles me as 
much as you do. He set out to tame you, 
according to the story you told me, but 
it seems to me that he did everything in 
his power to spoil you. Some men would 
have—have given you a smacking, to put 
it very mildly. 

“Now, when you've digested all I’ve 
told you, go into a quiet corner and think 
out a way of helping Jackson in his trou- 
ble. From what I’ve heard in the city 


today, he’s beset with jackals who fancy 
the time has come to close in on him.” 
Felice was rocking to and fro, but he 
pretended not to notice her distress. 
“Have you done anything to keep the 
Father?” she asked sud- 


jackals at bay, 
denly. 

“All that I could do,” he replied 
without taking umbrage. “I’ve mortgaged 
everything, even this house. I’m going 
to give him all I’ve got, because if he 
gets a fighting chance, you can know he'll 
win.” 

“And supposing—supposing—” 

“Supposing he goes under? Eh?” He 
stretched himself proudly. “Well, I’m 
not so very old, Felice. There’s a lot of 
work left in the old horse, you know. 
And I don’t care what sort of job I may 
get.” 

Felice sat down and stared at him as 
though she were not cer- 
tain that she had heard 
him aright. Was this 
really the Sir Michael 
Beste who once upon a 
time would have had a 
fit of apoplexy if he had 
been asked to lace his 
own boots? He _ was 
talking about work as 
though it were a joy he 
contemplated. 

“Father,” — she went 
toward him, hands out- 
stretched,—“‘why haven't 
you always been like 
this? It’s splendid! 

Why, it’s—” 

“It’s the new religion, my girl 
—that’s all,” said Sir Michael. 
“And what is more, there are 
going to be precious few outside 
the faith. War has knocked the 
bottom out of all the old falla- 
cies. In the future a man will 
be judged deserving of a place 
in the sun according to the 

amount of work he has accomplished. 

“Felice, make up your mind to see 
Jackson without delay. And Felice,”—as 
she moved away,—“have your traps 
brought from the hotel where you're stay- 
ing and remain under this roof until Jack- 
son softens toward you.” 


ELICE returned to the hotel, made 

arrangements for her things to be 
transferred to Grosvenor Square and then 
went to the City with the intention of 
asking for an interview with William B. 
Jackson. This was going to be the 
greatest surrender of her life, because 
she was going to ask forgiveness, not to 
plead for pity. She didn’t want pity. All 
that she desired was an opportunity to 
confess her faults, and having done that, 
go away,—anywhere—leaving him the 
victor. (Continued on page 94) 
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HAT is more invigorating than a walk or drive 
on a crisp, clear day in early spring, when sharp winds 
bring a ruddy color to one’s face, and stimulate the joy 
_of living. 


But these same keen winds produce other effects. They 

é roughen and chap tender skin,—they catch up little par- 

ustery Winds ticles of dust and lodge them in the tiny pores of the face, 
and trouble results. The natural oil of the skin combines 


with the dust and the complexion becomes blotched, 
gray-looking, and rough. 
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She was turning out of Broad Street 
when she saw her husband coming from 
the office. They were less than twenty 
yards apart when first she saw him, and 
he was coming straight toward her. 

Now he was only ten yards from her, 
and although he was staring straight at 
her, he didn’t appear to see her. The 
distance lessened to a yard. He halted. 
She spoke to him. 

“T have come back!” she said. 

Jackson turned abruptly and retraced 
his steps to the office. 

Numbed by the affront, although she 
knew that she deserved it, Felice gazed 
after him, her lips apart, her heart nigh 
to bursting. He had almost regained the 
office door when a strange thing happened. 
Milweed, the clerk, came out quickly, 
ran to his master’s side and taking him 
by the arm, led him into the office. 

Only for a moment did she hesitate. 
She went forward, walked into the office, 
hurried along the corridor to the private 
office and came face to face with Mil- 
weed. 

“Thank God!” he said in a breath. 
“Mr. Jackson isn’t well. He hasn’t been 
well for a long while, and I was praying 
that—that—” 

But she had brushed past him and was 
hurrying into the room. 

Jackson was reclining on the divan 
chair which had been brought into the 
office at her request, for visitors. His 
eyes were closed. She leaned over him 
and held his hand in hers. 

“All right, Milweed,” he murmured. 
“T know that I ought not to have gone 
out after this morning’s affair, but I felt 
better, and—and—” 

“William!” she said, the first time that 
she had used that name. “It isn’t Mil- 
weed; it’s I, Felice. I’ve come back. 
William, my heart’s just breaking. I’ve 
come back to ask your forgiveness.” 

Slowly, he opened his eyes. 

“Tt’s Felice!” he said, and a glad smile 
broke over his face. “My little Felice! 
Lord, I’m tired!” 

Impulsively she set her lips against his. 
The tears were racing down her cheeks. 
Milweed cautiously opened the door and 
looked in; and as cautiously he closed it 


again. 


CHAFTER XXII 


“\7ES, I knew that you would come 
back, Felice,” said William Jack- 
son. He was still lying back in the chair, 
and his tired eyes were closed: she was 
kneeling by his side, holding one of his 
hands and watching his face as though 
she feared she were going to lose him. 

“You haven’t been away very long, 
Felice, but to me it has been years and 
years. It was awfully stupid of me to 
come over queer, just now. I ought not 
to have gone out.” 

“Don’t talk,” she counseled; “just lie 
still and rest. I’m here, and I wont move 
away.” 

“IT ought not to have gone out,” he 
persisted. ‘“That’s the second time with- 
in a week that everything has gone black. 
How did you come to find me?” 

“T was coming to see you,” she 
whispered. “I met you in the street, and 
you turned away.” 


“As if I didn’t want to meet you?” He 
smiled behind his closed eyes. “Lord!” 
he said with a sigh. “As if I didn’t want 
to meet you! And every moment since 
you went away has been a year to me. 
You thought I wanted you to go away 
—didn’t you, Felice?” 

“Please don’t talk,” she urged. “I 
want you to rest, so that we may go 
home.” 

“Together, Felice?” 

“Yes, together.” 

“Don’t worry about my talking. It 
does me good. I feel that if I were to let 
myself go, something would happen. I 
suppose you've heard all about the 
troubles?” 

“Never mind,” she whispered. 
going to help you.” 

“And you can,” he said. “You can do 
more than you imagine. If you had been 
here, Felice, I don’t think that this would 
have happened. And yet I’m glad that 
it has happened, because it has brought 
you back. I’ve been making some foolish 
mistakes. Do you know why? Can’t 
you guess? Just because I couldn’t con- 
centrate. And you remember the old 
lessons that I used to give you on con- 
centration? You see, I’d lost my partner. 
I'd lost her, I think, a little while before 
she actually went.” 

He was quiet for a while. Then he 
said abruptly: 

“You came back of your own accord! 
You don’t know what that means to me.” 

Felice would have liked to tell him 
why she had come. It had been her in- 
tention to ask his forgiveness for all that 
had happened and then go away again. 
She had thought that he must have heard, 
or guessed what people were saying. But 
he appeared neither to know nor to care, 
even if he did know. 

“T’'ll woo you in my own way!” 

His words came back to her, now. He 
had wooed her in his own way, and even 
if she had no fault to confess, she would 
be bound to admit that he had won. 

“Let’s go home,” she said. “We'll 
start work tomorrow.” 

“All right,” he said, and looked down 
at her, kneeling at his feet. Tenderly and 
thoughtfully he stroked her hair and said, 
half-dreamily : 

“Tt’s difficult to believe that you’ve 
come back to me. You’re not going away 
again, are you, Felice? You'll come home 
with me—eh?” 

“T’ll come home with you,” she said. 
Set 

“But—what ?” 

“T shall return to Grosvenor Square. 
When I feel that I’m justified in accept- 
ing your forgiveness, then I shall come 
home to stay. -But vou’re not yourself. 
The big, strong William Jackson that I 
left has been ill—is ill; but when he be- 
comes strong again, I don’t want him 
to feel that he is fettered in any way. 
Besides, there are heaps and heaps of 
things that I want to say to him, and I 
can’t do it now, because I’m tired, too. 
But let’s go home.” 

“All right,” he said again, with just 
the semblance of a sigh. 

And so they went out of the office, 
traversed the old by-streets to the sta- 
tion and traveled homeward to the plain, 
hard-looking house to which he had taken 
her as a bride. 


“T’m 


His mind began again to wander as they 
passed up the drive to the house, and it 
was easy for her to see that the recovery 
had been only temporary, and probably 
the result of her sudden return. Indeed. 
by the time they reached home he was 
almost childish in his manner. 

The lean-visaged housekeeper came 
quickly from her room, and when she saw 
Felice with the master, she uttered a cry 
of amazement. : 

“I’m so glad that you’ve returned from 
your holiday, madam,” she said. “Where 
did you find the master?” 


“IN the office,” said Felice, never su 

thankful for anything as for the lie he 
had told even to his servants—that she 
had gone away for a holiday. “Your 
master is ill,’ she said. “Has he had 
medical attention?” 

“Yes,” the housekeeper said; “the doc- 
tor will be here tonight. May I help 
you upstairs with him?” 

Between them they got him up to his 
room and there a manservant came to 
them and assisted them to put him to bed. 
The housekeeper, standing by Felice, 
watched her master’s tired eyes closely 
Then she said: 

“He has never been so bad as this be- 
fore. I'll telephone for the doctor.” 

She went out of the room, leaving Fe- 
lice standing by the bedside. Moved by 
some great impulse, she bent down and 
kissed his forehead. 

“Don’t say that I’ve come too late.” 
she murmured. ‘“Don’t—or it will kill 
me!” 

Some one opened the door of the room. 
and Felice looked up quickly. Then the 
color of her cheeks heightened. For 
there was Aunt Hannah, stern of expres- 
sion, contemptuous, vengeful. 

“You!” she said. “Have you dared to 
come back?” 

Felice didn’t speak. 

The punishment was about to begin. 


(The climax of this absorbing tale, 
“Snow in the Desert,” will appear in the 
next, the May, issue of the Green Book 
Magazine.) 
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the decorators have to offer 


" D° you like this soft gray chintz scattered with sweet old- 
fashioned nose-gays? Or this silk from China?—very 
‘different,’ with its large vivid birds on queer boughs. And for 
your own boudoir, madame, these filmy lengths of mauve and 
rose chiffon—” 


Be sure that you choose just the fabric you like. No 
material is too exquisite, none too delicate to wash the 
gentle Lux way. The laundry, the cleaners’ bills—these 
are but silly fears of the past. You can trust to Lux any 
material that water alone will not hurt. 


Cretonnes, silks, satins, the merest clouds of chiffon, come 




















































from these wonderful suds unharmed. No cake soap to rub How to wash silks and 
in. No rubbing to get the soap and dirt out. Just pure ' 
bubbling suds x a whisk the dirt away and leave the colors colored fabrics 


clear and bright. Use one tablespoonful of Lux to a ' 


; . gallon of water. Whisk into a rich lather 
Never let a fine fabric really get soiled in very hot water, then add cold water 
till lukewarm. Colors should be washed 


Dirt that is allowed to stay in actually cuts the tiny fibres. widdly to prevent vunning. Dip the 
If you even suspect that striped taffeta slip cover or those abric up and down in the foamy suds. 
yellow silk hangings of looking less bright, slip them into Squeeze the suds through the soiled spots 


, —do not rub. Rinse in three lukewarm 
a big bowlful of the pure Lux suds. Let Lux take care waters. When possible, roll silks in a 


of all your beautiful draperies and find out how long they oth Sodiep, 50 auleaad Gebden ave keane 
can last. Your grocer, druggist, or department store has up to dry, they should be hung in the 
Lux. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. shade. Press with a warm iron. 


There's nothing like Lux ; 
for fine hangings 
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“‘There, Little Girl, 
Don’t Cry” 


She had broken her heart—the same lit- 
tle girl who had broken her doll so many, 
many years before—and Riley’s words of 
cheer and comfort—“There, little girl, 
don’t cry”—tell, at once, what Riley has 
meant to the world. 

This is the great warm heart we turn to 
in trouble. His is the spirit that brings 
joy and comfort. The strong soul that 
could bear the troubles of a world, and 
never flinch under his own. A home which 
has no Riley is a house without flowers. 
James 


Whiteom’ RILEY 


Few cold statues are built for him, but mag- 
nificent monuments that distribute goodness as he 
distributes it in his stories and story poems. They 

are building playgrounds and 
hospitals in his memory. And ia 
his memory, too, we have made 
a beautiful set of his work——the 
work that to your soul is as a 
window to a house. 


Special Low Price 


The heirs of James Whitcomb 
Riley came to us, as the publish- 
ers of Mark Twain, and said that 
they would be glad to reduce their 
royalty, so that we could place 
his works in the homes of all 
those who loved him. So we are 
able to make this complete set of 
all Riley’s works, in 10 volumes, 
containing over 1,000 tit'es and 
a biographical sketch——for the 
present—at a price we can pass 
on to you. 

We have obtained a fitting 
form for these books—that James 
Whitcomb Riley would have liked. 
Beautifully illustrated by Howard 
Chandler Christy and _ Ethel 
Franklin Betts—some in full 
color, some in two colors, and 
some in black and white. One 
edition of Riley’s comp'ete works 
—the de luxe——sold from $125 
to $1,750 a set. You can 
have your set for less than one- 
fifth the lowest price made before. 

Don’t miss this opportunity. 
Send the coupon without money 
for your set on approval to-day. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


New York 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 120 Franklin Square, New York 

Please send me the complete works of JAMES 
WHITCOMB RILEY, in 10 volumes, bound in 
rich cloth, stamped in gold, fully illustrated by 
Howard Chandler Christy and Ethel Franklin 
Betts. I may keep this set ten days for examina- 
tion and return it to you, at your expense, if I 
do not want it. If I keep the books I will remit 
$1 within 5 days and $3 a month for 10 
months. 








The China Pup 


(Continued from page 84) 


In his haste to get the screen away 
from her, he folded his finger in the 
hinge, with an involuntary “Ouch!” 

“Oh, dear, Mr. Dopper!” she screamed. 

“Tt’s nothing,” he protested. 

“Tt is! It’s bleeding all over your 
hand.” 

She ordered him to the sink, made him 
hold his finger under the faucet and did 
up the cut with a clean handkerchief 
from her shopping-bag. “Is it your 
scissors hand, Mr. Dopper?” 

“No,” he lied cheerfully. ‘“What’s all 
that cardboard litter over there?” 

“Oh, just some posters. We've changed 
our plans a little, and I’ve had them to 
do over.” 

“Huh!” he grunted, and looked around 
the shop so fiercely that she was almost 
frightened; but his voice softened when 
he spoke to her. “You're tired tonight, 
aint you, Miss Annabelle?” 

“Not very,” she parried. “Why—how 
did you guess, Mr. Dopper?” 

“TJ didn’t hear you singing to your- 
self this afternoon, the way you always 
do; and you’ve got that worried line be- 
tween your eyes.” 

How personal! Poor Annabelle flushed. 
Yet the note he vibrated was sympathetic 
rather than presuming. “Of course you’re 
coming to the ball?” she diverted. 

“Can’t be done,” he scowled. “But 
I'll buy a ticket, Miss Annabelle. And 
don’t you ever let me catch you lugging 
anything heavy, like that darned screen, 
again. You call me.” 

A sudden surge of gratitude rose up 
in her tired breast. “Thank you so 
much, Mr. Dopper. I’m sure you're a 
treasure. And I’m dreadfully sorry about 
your hand.” 

“T aint,” grinned Leo, “because to- 
morrow I’m coming over and have it 
bandaged again.” 


ROM Monday until the eve of the 
ball Miss Pray indubitably earned 
her economic independence. 

She swept through the final afternoon 
on a tidal wave of tea and enthusiasm, 
and at six o’clock sped to her apartment, 
bursting resplendent, an hour later, into 
the shop, where the elect had already 
foregathered. She was greeted with curi- 
osity and acclaim: no one knew in what 
guise she would appear. She threw back 
her cape and revealed herself as Art En- 
throned, in a mural effect after Blash- 
field, with a crown of tinseled leaves in 
her hair and a mahl-stick and diminutive 
palette under her arm. “Will I do?” she 
queried eagerly. 

“Very chic, indeed!” praised Hilda, and 
“you'd better ride in my car, Annabelle,” 
she offered. 

“Tl be very grateful. Can you wait 
a moment? I must close up the shop.” 

“Oh, bother! We'll be late for the 
grand march. Ask Mr. Dopper.” 

Miss Pray knocked several times on 
the rear door and called in her most in- 
gratiating accents: “Mr. Dopper! Oh, Mr. 
Dopper!” But there was no response. 
“He must have gone home,” she decided 
disappointedly. 


“Do hurry,” Hilda urged, switching off 
the lights and shooing her toward the 
curb. 

In the car an inexplicable compunction 
seized Annabelle concerning Mr. Dopper. 
She recollected that she had intended to 
give him a ticket for the ball, but in 
the rush of the last few days had for- 
gotten to. Now, picturing him alone in 
his furnished room, bowing away at his 
‘cello, she decided the China Pup had 
used him ill, and she would never again 
ask him to open a box or wield a shove! 
in her behalf. 


ER unfestive reflections were broken 

off by Hilda’s bringing up before the 
hall, which already shed a halo of electric 
light and hilarity. 

The Ball of the Allied Arts was an 
event destined to live long in Comityville 
annals. All society was present to be 
seen, and all near-society to see. 

The grand march was led by Mrs. Byce 
Boynton and His Honor the Mayor 
Annabelle found herself paired with the 
Chief of Police. She felt the compliment 
was a trifle anomalous and wondered if 
he suspected her of concealing loot in her 
brassiere. 

As soon as possible she retired to the 
box where Beatrice was already holding 
court. 

She sank thankfully into the proffered 
chair and tried to impersonate the pic- 
ture her costume proclaimed; but her 
eyes drooped from much squinting at 
price-tags, and her limbs ached from 
much running of other people’s errands. 
She wondered for the thousandth time if 
she had locked up the shop properly; if 
Mr. Dopper, in his furnished room, was 
playing the “Simple Confession;” if the 
Reverend Alonzo Frobisher might not, 
even at the moment, be inditing his next 
Sunday’s diatribe. 

Byce-Boynton happened by and _ in- 
sisted on taking her out for a one-step. 
“T can’t, George!” she demurred. “I’ve 
been a wall-flower for years and I’ve for- 
gotten everything!” 

“That’s no excuse for becoming a box 
plant!” he drawled, and circled her with 
his plump arm. 

After the encore she left him; she was 
flushed and happy that he had remem- 
bered her, but she realized that she was 
out of breath and had acquired a head- 
ache. She decided she’d better go up to 
the dressing-rooms for a few minutes, to 
arrange her hair, find her salts-bottle and 
get away from the hubbub. 

The door was open and the room 
empty. She yielded to an improvident 
impulse and lifted a window. A cool 
breeze swept in refreshingly on her 
throat. A faint echo of‘music and voices 
drifted up from the hall. Below lay the 
starlit panorama of the sleeping town. It 
was a night for sentiment and adventure. 
If Fate had but vouchsafed her a cava- 
lier! With a satiric smile for her futile 
romanticism, she was leaning out to fol- 
low more closely the well-known con- 
tours of the winding streets, when— 

A sound smote her ears that no citizen 
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BABE 





At Gvery Move 
ourHand- 
our/ ails are 


Conspicuous 


OU jot down a memorandum— instantly 

eyes are attracted to your hands. _Instantiy 

a judgment of you is formed, based upon 
the appearance of your nails. 

Eyes follow a moving object automatically ; follow it 
as inevitably asthey blink when something suddenly 
flies towards them. Nature makes eyes that way. 

You will be amazed to find how many times in 
one day people glance at your nails. 


At each glance a judgment is made 


Consciously or unconsciously people judge you 
by the appearance of-your hands. Indeed, some 
people make a practice of basing their estimate of a 
new acquaintance largely upon this one detail. 


People no longer excuse unsightly hands. Well- 
kept nails are simply a matter of a little care. 

However busy you may be, however hard you 
use your hands, you need never 


takes less time than the old painful cuticle cutting, 
and is absolutely harmless. Cutex Nail White and 
Nail Polish compiete a perfect manicure. You will 
be astonished at the wonderful resu!ts you can obtain 
from one Cutex manicure. Repeated once or twice 
a week, it will keep your nails in perfect condition, 


Cutex can be obtained at every drug store or 
department store in 35c and 65c bottles, Cutex 


Nail White, Nail Polish and 





be ashamed of your finger nails. 
It requires only a few minutes 
of the right kind of care once or 
twice a week to keep them in 
perfect condition. But be sure 
it is the right kind of care. 


The safe method of caring 
for the cuticle is softening it 
and wiping it away. This is 
easily done by the use of Cutex, 





Cold Cream are each 35¢, 


Six complete manicures 
for 20 cents 


Mail the coupon below with two 
dimes; we will send you the Cutex In- 
troductory Manicure Set, not as largeas 
our Standard Set but containing enough 
of the Cutex preparations for at least six 
complete manicures. Address Northam 
Warren, 114 W. 17th St., New York. 








the pure liquid cuticle remover. 


Uf you hve in Canada, address 


The simple Cutex method 


This method is the secret of the perfect, 
even cuticle of many fashionable women 


fortham Warren, Dept. 1704, 200 
Mountain St., Montreal, 








PRO Re Fs ons 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH TWO DIMES TODAY 








NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept.1704, 114 West 17th Street, New York City 


Name 





Street and Number 





City and State 
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PARFUM 


Mary Garden 
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"Write for “L’art de la Toilette” to 
GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. NEW YORK 











Lido] ae 
on @2REDIT /U 
Send for FreeCatalog 


There are 128 _— oo re of 
Diamond Rings, d La Val- 
lieres, Diamond Ear Rensten, Dia- 

mond Scarf Pins, Diamond Studs, }, 
Watches Wrist Watches; also our ¥. 
wonderfully showy assembled Soli- }- 
taire Clusters. 


Dwatenes ie 


ARTICLE IN —_ CATALOG 4 — 
jally selected and priced 
Whatever ty ay will be sent prepaid by us. You see 
the artici hands. 


je in your own 
If eatin, x, (yp purchase price and keep 


dight equal amounts, payable 


“Diamond Rings 


We are offering wonderful 
values in Diamond Rings, 
~2—_ Solitaires and Clusters, in all 
Nye — the popular mountings, plain 
and fancy engraved, at 
$75, $85, $1 00, 
150 and up. Credit terms, 
pet pn down, balance in —_ 
eq 


elegance Watches 9" —- r Catalog 
’ standard 


now ned 
: cess and gold filled cases. Splen- 
} ins in 25-year guaran- 
food Winches on credit terms _as 


ow $2.50 a Month. 
UsEaty BONDS ACCEPTED 


The National Credit Jewelers 
Dept. M-214 ga e Sute St. 
CHICAGO, tt. 


&CO ives STORES IN LEADING CITIES 
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of Comityville ever mistook—the loud, 
tinny tattoo of the central engine-house 
bell! It slways struck terror to Anna- 
belle’s timorous soul. Now she searched 
wildly over the outspread vista and be- 
held—in the every center of Main Street, 
leaping skyward, a lurid blaze! To this 
alarming sight was momentarily added 
the murmur of excited voices, the clangor 
of a gong, the rush of beating hoofs. 

Without stopping even to look for her 
wrap, she sped down the entry stairs and 
into the street, the heels of her silvered 
slippers tapping ominously against the 
flags. 

“Where is it? Where is it?” she begged 
as fleeter footsteps passed her, converg- 
ing toward the scene. 

“The old Byce-Boynton block. And 
it’s going fast!” called back a breathless 
runner. 


OING fast! I must save the jewelry, 

anyway, and De Futura’s Madon- 
na,” she muttered. She stumbled repeat- 
edly and lost her way in an alley that had 
been closed for paving. When she reached 
Main Street, a crowd had already 
gathered, and the police were laying the 
fire lines. With blurred eyes and racing 
heart she gazed toward the shop. The 
rear was a sea of flames; smoke poured 
through the windows, and a vivid light 
played about the door upon the unsus- 
pecting image of the China Pup. But 
Annabelle was undismayed. Her thoughts 
focused upon a single theme: “I must 
save the jewelry. Beatrice’ll never for- 
give me.” 

As she burst through the cordon and 
gained the curb, an officer shouted to her 
angrily and a cry broke from the on- 
lookers. In a cloud of smoke she was 
fumbling her keys when a voice yelled: 
“For God’s sake, don’t open that door! 
They’re already fighting a draft.” And 
a figure darted from a neighboring entry 
and dragged her toward the advancing 
| policeman. 
| The next thing Annabelle knew, she 
|was reclining in a pair of masculine 
arms under a stairway, while the flames 
held carnival over the China Pup, and the 
shouts of the fire-fighters echoed about 
her. She looked up bewilderedly into 
the solicitous countenance of—Leo Dop- 





per. 

“Why, Mr. Dopper!” she cried. ‘Was 
it you that grabbed me? I’m so grate- 
ful. That wretched door wouldn’t open, 
and I was beginning to feel giddy. Oh, 
let me go! I must go back! Beatrice 
would expect—” 

“T guess not, Miss Annabelle.” Leo 
| only strengthened his sustaining arm and 
| pointed prohibitively across the street. 
“The whole block’s a bonfire; you 
couldn’t save anything.” 

“Dear! dear!” she wailed. “All our 
treasures! And your nice barber-shop. 
And maybe I’m responsible!” 

“Voul” 

“Why, yes, I—” 

“You're all shivery, 
with that slimsy dress on. My sweater 
aint warm enough. —Here, buddy!” He 
bribed a coat from a passing youth and 
slipped her into it. 

Nothing could lessen Annabelle’s own 
responsibility. “It’s all my fault. I 
shouldn’t have let Hilda take me. I 





Miss Annabelle, 





should have stayed behind and seen that 
everything was all right. I did knock on 
your door,—I was going to ask you to 
lock up,—but you weren’t there, and—” 

“Just my bum luck, Miss Annabelle!” 

“And now all our treasures are lost, 
and your—your tonsorial things, Mr. 
Dopper.” 

“Don’t you worry about them,” he 
comforted. “All my stuff’s insured, and 
if that Mrs. Byce-Boynton’s isn’t, her 
husband’ll never mind the loss. Anyway, 
I was going out of the barber business 
for a real-estate opening. Now you stop 
shivering, Miss Annabelle. The boys are 
getting it under control.” 

“Oh, it’s too terrible!” she sobbed. 
“I’m afraid the whole town'll be burned 
down.” 

Under his assurances, however, she be- 
gan gradually to regain her composure 
and to realize that she was camping 
under an alley stairway, supported by a 
barber’s arm and clothed in a stranger’s 
ulster, ballroom slippers and a_ very 
mural décolletage. ; 

“I’m afraid I’ve been rather—flus- 
tered,” she confessed; “but I’m all right 
now, and I must find Beatrice and Miss 
Hunter.” 

“Better wait a minute. 
jam out there.” 

She essayed gently to disengage her- 
self from his grasp and leave him with a 
civil phrase. “So glad you didn’t lose 
your ‘cello, Mr. Dopper. I’ve always 
enjoyed hearing you play, don’t you 
know?” 

“T guess you wont be bothered with 
that any more, Miss Annabelle.” 

The throaty stridence of his tone 
startled her. With dawning discern- 
ment she looked across the way and— 
lowered her eyes. She began to perceive 
the real implications of the holocaust: 
they lay neither in the destruction of art 
treasures nor Mrs. Byce-Boynton’s pre- 
sumable displeasure nor the abrupt term- 
ination of the Avenue’s endeavor to bring 
culture to Comityville, but were infinitely 
deeper and more personal. 

The China Pup was her daily bread, 
her economic independence, as Beatrice 
had phrased it. It had become likewise 
her keenest interest, in a sense her home. 
And Mr. Dopper had been a most agree- 
able neighbor. She had grown to depend 
on his strong arm, his infallible smile, his 
soothing ’cello. She felt agitated tears 
welling up. “Please let me go, Mr. Dop- 
per! I see Beatrice’s limousine over there 
It’s been so kind of you to look after 


” 


me. 


It’s an awful 


Gas edged away with a determined tug, 
but he did not release her. Couldn’t 
he understand that she no longer required 
his assistance? Wondering if he were 
going to prove again untractable, as he 
had that night in the shop when he cut 
his finger, she was subtly conscious of 
his clasp tightening and his curly head 
bending resolutely close to hers. 

“Miss Annabelle, if I let you go now. 
I'll never see you again—like we’ve been 
seeing each other. And it sort 0’ gets my 
goat, thinking about it. I know I’m only 
a plain boob of a barber, and you're 4 
fine lady—too fine for that Hilltop set. 
It makes me mad the way they impose 
on you! If you’d only give me the right— 
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Darn it, Miss Annabelle, wont you let 
me—look after you—all the time?” 

“Why, Mr. Dopper, how dare you!” 
she flared, with a gentlewoman’s age-old 
arrogance. Of all the presumption! 

A shudder ran through her. Or was it 
a thrill? She must free herself from 
him indignantly, she realized—though not 
too indignantly; for after all, na honor- 
able proposal is wholly outrageous, even 
to a gentlewoman. Under more favorable 
social circumstances, she might even have 
considered— 

Yet what social circumstances could 
be more unfavorable than her own? A 
furnished room, a competence gone up in 
smoke, a future as the submissive trot- 
penny of a selfish clique. The willing 
dupe of fatuous conventions that yielded 
her none of life’s prizes. For the first 
time in her career Annabelle Pray 
doubted the purple. 

She gazed anxiously toward the con- 
flagration for some sign to strengthen her 
allegiance to the representative class. But 
none was forthcoming. 

And within herself Annabelle felt the 
surge of an_ elemental force that 
was mightier than stenciling and occa- 
sional Sunday-night tea in  Beatrice’s 
futurist drawing-room, mightier even than 
the urge of Art and the Vital Things. 
After all, what thing could be more vital 
in any woman’s life than a strong man’s 
arms? Too weary, too confused, to argue 
further into the ethics of her fate, she 
surrendered to primal impulse and sank 
restfully into Mr. Dopper’s embrace. 

“I’m so tired. Leo,” she murmured. 
“Wont you—take me home?” 

“T sure will!” grinned Leo, fending a 
passage through the crowd. 


Just Millicent 


(Continued from page 74) 





Milly rose. “I am Miss Cassidy. My 
mother came with me.” 

The lawyer looked up from his papers 
and smiled at them. “I wont keep you 
long. You are the Miss Cassidy who is 
employed as a hairdresser in a certain 
establishment run by a Madame Aimée?” 

“Why, yes,” answered Milly. 

“You have undoubtedly read of the 
tragic death of one of your customers, a 
Mrs. Latimer, some months ago. She 
was known as Mary Queen.” 

“Why, yes,” answered Milly again. 
Her inquiring gaze met Maggie’s. 

“T had been Mrs. Latimer’s legal ad- 
viser for a good many years. A few 
weeks before the—the accident, she came 
in to see me. She told me that you, Miss 
Cassidy, and your family, had rendered 
her a great service, one that she was 
afraid she could never repay. She seemed 
to have a premonition of her death. She 
gave me certain instructions. In such an 
event, I was to dispose of her effects 
and when necessary expenses had been 
met, turn over the balance of the money 
to you, Miss Cassidy, between eight and 
nine hundred dollars.” 


MEILLY’s eyes, unnaturally wide, were 
'* fixed on the speaker. Her hands 
gripped the arms of her chair, and her 
knuckles grew white. 

Maggie was speaking. ‘Beggin’ your 














Like Nut Bubbles 


Yet It’s Whole Wheat Puffed 


There lies the fascination of Puffed Wheat. 

The grains are light and airy — puffed to eight times normal 
size. They almost melt away. 

An hour of fearful heat has given them a taste like toasted nuts. 

Yet they are whole wheat. Every food cell is exploded so 
digestion is easy and complete. 

They supply whole-wheat nutrition as no other food can do. 
In lesser ways of cooking, the outer wheat coats pass largely 


undigested. 
Dozens of Delights 


The three Puffed Grains with their different flavors offer 
dozens of delights. They are not for breakfast only. Every 
home finds countless uses for these nut-like, flimsy grains. 


Remember These Three 


Puffed Wheat in milk is the utmost in a food. With every 
food cell broken it is easy to digest. 

For luncheons, suppers and at bedtime there is nothing to 
compare with this dish. 

Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs mixed with fruit adds a delicious 
blend. It adds what a light and dainty crust adds to shortcake 
or to pie. 

Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs, crisped and lightly buttered, 
become a food confection. 

Have a dish ready when the children come from school. 
They will eat them like peanuts or popcorn. And they take 
the place of foods less healthful, less easy to digest. 

Millions of children are now enjoying Puffed Grains, but not 
half of them get enough. 

Every home should keep all three Puffed Grains on hand. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 





Corn 


Puffs 











To Make Royal Pancakes 


nut-like taste. You can make the 
finest 
Puffe 


Our food experts have worked for 
years to make an ideal pancake 
mixture. Now it is ready — with 
Puffed Rice Flour 
mixed in it. The 
ground Puffed Rice 
makes the pancakes 
fluffy and gives a 


ancakes ever tasted with 

Rice Pancake Flour. 
Add just milk or 
water, for the flour 
is self-raising. Order 
a package now. 
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Select the Right School 


The Educational Bureau of 
The Red Book Magazine 
Will give full information about 
the best schools and colleges 
Check from the lists below the kind of 


Institution in which you are interested 


Boys’ Prep. School 
Boys’ School (ages 7-15 years) 
Business 


Dressma kin, 

Engineering School 

Girls’ Boarding School 
Girls’ Day School 

Girls’ School 433 years) 





For satisfactory information, the following 
questions must be answered in Jull: 


Location Preferred................. 

State approximately amount you wish 
to pay Per Year. .. 0... ce ccesccvees 

IR nko bo op hace Bs poe shane 

Previous education 

Give exact age. .......... This is important 

When will pupil enter school 

I understand that no charge is made for infor- 

mation regarding schools, but that Iam to notify 


you of the school chosen immediately after 
arrangements are completed. 


Ne te ae ee a ae ee 
Ny ee OP re nT eee ee 
Mail to Educational Bureau 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street NEW YORK CITY 














Drills, Pageants Make-upGoods 
Tableaux, Jokes, Folk Dances, Entertainments, 


Dialogs, Munologs t VaudevilleActe 
Musical reason PL AY Suen Stage a Play 
I 

Recitations,Pantomimes,Minstrel Material,Speakers, 





Commencement Manual full of New Ideas and Pians, 
CatalogFree. T.S.Denison&Co, Dept.30 Chicago 





| pardon, sir, but did Mrs. Latimer tell you 


what the service was we did for her?” 

“She did, and permit me to say that I 
think it was a very beautiful thing—” 

“Thin you know about the girl Adele. 
It would be fine and grand for Milly to 
have this money, and grand use she’d be 
makin’ of it; but who’s to take care of 
Adele?” 

The lawyer smiled benignantly. “Miss 
Adele is provided for. And she will never 
know. Mrs. Latimer carried a life-insur- 
ance, and the girl is also the only heir 
to her grandfather’s little property.” 

“Thin Milly’ll take it, for it will mean 
ivrything in the world to her.” 


Then Milly, the self-sufficient, the cap- 
able, who had not uttered a word since 
she had first grasped the lawyer’s mean. 
ing, so dazed was she with the wonder of 
it all, became articulate. 

“If this money is really mine, Mr. Hill, 
and I can have it in a few days, could 
you—would you mind advancing, say 
twenty dollars of it? You see, we—we 
aren’t rich; and Marg—I mean my 
mother, has done more than any of us, 
And March is so cold—” 

“It’s just that Milly thinks I need the 
sealskin,” explained Maggie. 

Whereat Mr. Hill smiled, but without 
understanding. 


i bc ‘iho Case 


(Continued from page 59) 


has the child been like this?” 

“Since four o’clock,” answered the 
woman nervously. 

“You should have sent for a medical 
man then. This operation is going to be 
a tricky one. Sure there is no doctor 
nearer than seven miles?” 

“T’m quite sure.” 

“Tt will take him a couple of hours to 
get here, anyway. No; we can’t wait.” 
Carsfield pushed a hand into the breast- 
pocket where the silver case rested. ‘Get 
plenty of hot water, tear up some sheets 
for bandages and get the child ready.” 

He moved to a table, and opening the 
case, spread out the small knives. 

“You mean—you mean you are going 
to perform the operation, Ted?” 

“Yes,” said Carsfield roughly. “Don’t 
waste time. You'll have to help me.” 

As his wife went out, he stripped him- 
self of his coat, and rolled up the sleeves 
of his tattered shirt. When she returned 
he was standing by the lamp, examining 
his fingers. 

“Yes,” said Carsfield musingly, “I 
think they are steady enough. This used 
to be a favorite operation of mine. 
Happen to have any rubber gloves in the 
house? Good! Boil them and get a clean 
sheet for me to wear as an apron, while 
I get myself as clean as possible.” 

Ten minutes later, the sheet pinned 
about him for an apron, and the rubber 
gloves stretched over his hands, Carsfield 
turned to the woman: 

“Ready?” he asked. 

She nodded. 

“Good! Let me show you how to give 
the ether.” 

In the act of holding up the bottle he 
stopped. 

“See here,” he said distinctly. ‘While 
I’m doing this, I don’t want that other 
fellow to come into the room. Under- 
stand?” 

“He wont,” answered his wife. “I 
mean—he’s here now.” 

Carsfield looked at her blankly. 

“Half a minute,” he muttered, sitting 
down on the edge of the bed. “You mean 
this is the other fellow?” 

“Ves,” 

“There isn’t another man?” 

“There never was.” 

Carsfield moved slightly, so as to gaze 
at the child. 

“He’s yours?” he whispered, his hands 
pulling at the bedclothes. 


“And yours, Ted!” said his wife chok- 
ingly. 

“Hold on!” said Carsfield, walking un- 
steadily to the window. “You've sort of 
bowled me over. Give me a minute to 
pull myself together.” He was blubber- 
ing a little, and quick sobs cut into his 
words. “Good God!” he said as he sank 
into a chair. 

With his head in his hands he sat for 
several minutes. The child had ceased 
moaning. Carsfield’s wife looked tender- 
ly at the bowed figure. 

He pulled himself to his full height 
after a while and braced his shoulders 
Carsfield seemed to have grown older, 
but there was a new light in his eyes and 
he was smiling. 

“Ready, dear?” he asked, as he calmly 
reached for the ether bottle 


ARSFIELD was drooping in his chair, 

making a brave attempt to keep 
awake. The reaction was full upon him 
At his feet sat his wife, her arms curled 
about his knees. 

“You're tired, Ted,’ she whispered, 
looking up into his face. 

“Just a little, old girl,” he answered 
“But I’m not going to sleep until he 
wakes up. He ought to wake any minute 
now. As soon as he gets over the ether, 
he'll start to mend. He'll be jumping 
about as lively as ever in a few weeks. 
Grand old kid!” 

“Vou’re never going to leave me again, 
Ted?” 

Carsfield took his wife in his arms and 
kissed her fondly. Great tears of joy 
rolled down her cheeks. 

“Never again!” he whispered. 
“Why are those bells ringing?” 

“Tt’s Christmas night, dear!” 

“By Jove, so it is!” said Carsfield. “I 
had forgotten that. I was going to sell 
my surgical case today. Sh!” 

The child was faintly moving. One 
plump little hand came outside the blan- 
kets; two tired eyes opened and looked 
wonderingly around. 

“Mum—mum!” he called weakly. 

Carsfield, holding his breath, bent over 
his boy. 

“Try and say ‘Dad,’ old man!” he 
pleaded. There was a choke in his voice, 
but mingled with it was deep content- 
ment. “Grand old kid!” sobbed Cars- 
field, dashing away the tears that ob- 
scured his vision. “Try and say ‘Dad !’” 


Then: 
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Men Who Helped 
Suffrage 


(Continued from page 86) 


any other industry, held the ground they 
gained during the war. 

Secretary Wilson, of the Department of 
Labor, likewise has for a long time been 
a suffragist. To say the least he is on the 
white list, recently, by the way, lending 
a hand to the Woman’s Party in achiev- 
ing ratification of the Amendment in 
Maine. In like manner Mr. Gompers. 
He also helped in Maine, as did Frank 
Morrison, secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which organization has 


been frequently of aid. Mr. Lane, then | 


Secretary of the Interior, was on various 
occasions the speaker for the White 
House at suffrage gatherings. Mr. 
Daniels consistently and energetically 
aided the cause whenever and however 
possible. 


LTERNATE Chairman of the War 
Labor Board with Mr. Taft, during 
most of the war, was Frank P. Walsh. 
He was a suffragist; in fact, when the 
pickets were on trial, he offered the 
Woman’s Party his legal services free, and 
actually went to the courtroom to help 
as he could. 

There were others by the score who 
stood by. Matthew Hale, National 
Chairman of the Progressive Party, for 
instance, was a valiant soldier—quite un- 
like the present Chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, Mr. Hays, who 
listens and says naught. Mr. Hale, in 
fact, is by many accredited with having 
won the final Senate vote, that of Mr. 
Harris, of Georgia. 

Some governors have helped. Miss 
Paul, Chairman of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Woman’s Party, mentions Smith 
of New York, Brough of Arkansas, Mc- 
Kelvie of Nebraska, Miliken of Maine, 
Sproul of Pennsylvania, Coolidge of 
Massachusetts. 

There have been many others who have 
done their bit: Congressmen such as 
Sherwood, Nolan, Mays, Baer and many 
more now or heretofore in the House who 
when called were not found wanting; Sen- 
ators such as Jones of New Mexico, Wat- 
son, Owen, Morris, Sheppard, Kenyon, 
France and Lenroot; mere individuals 
such as the father of Mrs. Bossevaine; 
and many others who, the undistinguished 
many, at least have the satisfaction of 
having tried, in the accomplishment of 
some little or large thing they did, to 
help the big thing that had to be accom- 
plished. 


Ladies of the Jury 


(Continued from page 17) 


become voters as soon as the Federal 
Amendment has been ratified by a major- 
ity of the States. They have the vote, 
but in most States they do not as voters 
have the right to try and be tried by a 
jury of their peers as men have. This 
means that effort must be made in all 
the States, except only two, California 
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UNGRY, or just want to be; at the table or away 

from it; at home or out-doors—you’ll always find 
an appetizing, satisfying bite in any National Biscuit 
Company product. 
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Gifts From The Orient 


Yama Prayer Rugs 


Delicately colored woven 
grass rugs from the Far 
East. Suitable for 
house or porch. Beau- 
tiful and well made. At 
prices that cannotbe 
duplicatedanywhere 
even for much in- 
ferior articles. Sizes 
vary from 30x48 
inches to 36x66. 


$2.00 Each, or Set of Three $5.00 


By Mail-Importer to You 


Yama Fans 


From the Orient—Woven 
Straw Fans of rich, yet 
tasteful coloring. Marvel- 
ous to think they can be 
made and sold at the price. 


By Mail Three for $1.00 


Yama Straw Bags 
Strong, pliable palm straw bags or baskets. 
Suitable for stenciling, coloring or worsted 
yarn work. Make fine work, sewing or market- 
ing bags. Carry flat. Setof three, 12, 15 
and 17-inch sizes, sent prepaid for $1.00. 


Send for catalog of Orient Gifts. 


IMPORT & BY-PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
82 Middle Rose Street Trenton, N. J. 
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trated. ‘All music free. Diploma granted. Write today for free book- 
Quinn Conservatory, Stadio GD, Social Union Bidg., Boston. Mass 
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‘ FACE POWDER j 


OMEN whose 


preference for 
Freeman’s Face Powder 
has never lessened dur- 
ing 40 years know that 
the exclusive use of this | 
pure,smooth powderin | 
youth and later life is | 
largely responsible for 
their clear, fresh, vel- 
vety skins. 
All tints at all toilet counters | 
50c (double the quantity of old 
25c size) plus 2c war tax. Min- 
iature box mailed for 4c plus 1c | == 
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war tax. 


THE 
FREEMAN PERFUME CO. 
Dept. 120 Cincinnati, O. 














and Washington, to change the law to 
permit the rendering of jury-service by 
women. 

Until the common-law interpretation of 
the word homo is changed on the statute- 
books of all States, that much agitated 
question, “Are women people?” must be 
answered in the negative. Thousands of 
women in the Western States, where equal 
suffrage has existed for many years, have 
shown themselves intelligent voters. Not 


thousands, perhaps, but a good body of 
women have shown themselves intelligent 
jurors. Now all women have the fran. 
chise. They have won the most impor. 
tant right of citizenship. The next step 
in their political advancement is this im. 
portant right which “male people” enjoy, 
Women have shown themselves capable of 
meeting all the duties of citizenship, 
Women are people if the law but calls 
them so. 





Tony Wouldn’t Learn 


(Continued from page 36) 


About seven o’clock boiling coffee and 
the aroma of broiling ham assailed their 
nostrils and made Gertrude realize that 
she was famished. Now, if Tony would 
only arrive on the scene and get the 
heroics over, they’d settle down, eat sup- 
per and have a perfectly nice evening. 

But Tony didn’t come. Gertrude be- 


'gan to grow restless. 


Doctor Collingwood looked up and 
caught her glaring at him. 

“Hope we have a good day tomorrow,” 
he said, and then returned to his plate. 
Gertrude wished ardently he would 
strangle. - 

Eight-thirty ! 

Anything to end this agony of uncer- 
tainty! Tony was welcome to come and 
shoot her, shoot everybody, if he would 
only come! 

Nine o’clock! 

Shooting would be a relief! 

Doctor Collingwood had lighted a pipe 
and gathered up the dishes in handfuls 
and carried them out to the kitchen. 

“If you get sleepy,” he said, settling 
himself in one of the deep chairs, “go on 
in and go to bed. I'll wait up for Tony.” 

“No, I'll wait up for him!” She al- 
most yelled it. 

“There isn’t the slightest need. Tony’s 
likely to be here any minute now.” 

“T’d rather wait.” 

Gertrude crouched down in the corner 
of the couch drawn up before the fire. 

Nine-thirty ! 

He wasn’t coming—he wasn’t coming! 

Ten o’clock! 

Gertrude’s eyes took on the expression 
of a hunted rabbit’s. Her teeth knocked 
It seemed Doctor Collingwood 
must hear. He smoked on peacefully, 
every now and then stooping to replenish 
the fire or knock the ashes from his pipe. 

Then, just as Gertrude felt she couldn’t 
stand it a minute longer, and was con- 
sidering overturning the furniture in prep- 
aration to going stark, staring mad, a 
blinding light flashed through the uncur- 


‘ 1'tained window, and a motor, panting and 


out of breath, stopped in front. She 
cowered down in the corner and drew 
the rug up over her head. The high back 
of the couch was toward the door. 
Doctor Collingwood got up joyfully. 
Should she let him meet Tony? Would 
Tony shoot first or ask explanations? 
After all, Doctor Collingwood was inno- 
cent. It was her duty to meet Tony. 
She half lifted herself from the couch, 
and then as a steady stream of invectives 
came through the closed door, she sank 
back again. Tony was in a towering rage. 
“Well, old scout!” Doctor Colling- 
wood threw the door wide and went out. 


A mumble, nothing very definite. 
Doctor Collingwood again: “Come on in: 
we'll put the car up after you’ve had q 
bite to eat.” 

Tony’s foot struck the low step. 

“Damn it all!” 

Gertrude cowered still closer out of 
sight. 

“T got lost! Your blankety-blank roads 
—I went nearly to Albany.” 

“You did, eh?” Doctor Collingwood’s 
voice seemed to shake the ceiling. Why 
didn’t he keep still! What was Tony 
saying ? 

“Yes, took the wrong turn at Little 
Falls. Should have been here hours 
ago—”’ 

“Never mind.” 

“No.” Tony hit Doctor Collingwood a 
resounding whack on_ the — shoulder. 
“Lord, I’m hungry!” 

“Have you something in a jiffy!” He 
seemed to have forgotten Gertrude en- 
tirely. 

Tony came toward the fire, shedding 
his heavy leather coat and various other 
trappings. He was whistling softly. Tony 
seemed to be absolutely happy.  Cer- 
trudé’s mind refused to work. 

“Tony?” she said in a small, weak 
voice. 

Tony jumped and whirled around, a 
look of idiotic astonishment on his face. 

“T’'ll be damned!” 

Gertrude flung herself at him. 

“Oh, Tony!” Gertrude shivered with 
nervousness. “Tony—”’ 

“Well, upon my soul, you decided to 
come too?” 

“Y-yes!” Gertrude stammered. 

Tony sat down and drew her to his 
knees. “What have you been doing to 
yourself?” he demanded. “You're having 
a chill!” 

Gertrude put her head down on his 
shoulder and sobbed. 

Tony put her down and found his flask. 
He unscrewed the top and made her take 
a drink. 

“Feel better, old girl?’ he inquired 
tenderly. 

Yes, Gertrude did feel better. But 
even yet the horrible feeling of a narrow 
escape hadn’t quite left her. “Kiss me. 
Tony!” She lifted her tear-streaked face. 

Tony obliged. 

“T’m glad you got my note,” he said 
presently, “although I didn’t think you'd 
come and give me this surprise.” 

“Your note?” 

“Ves. When I tried to get you on the 
telephone, they said you’d gone out; so I 
wrote you I’d decided to take old Colling- 
wood at his word and come up for a few 
days.” 
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Gertrude snuggled closer. Thank 
Heaven, it had turned out like that! Sup- 
pose, just suppose—oh, it made her quite 
ill to think of it! 

“T sent you a note too!” 

Tony got a firmer grip on Gertrude’s 
shoulder. “I suppose I left the office be- 
fore it came. A surprise like this is much 
nicer. 

“Js it?” said Gertrude foolishly. 

“Yes,” said Tony fatuously; “and that’s 


the most wonderful thing about you, Ger-| | 


trude; you always do things like this— 
surprises, you know.” 

Gertrude smiled. 
absolutely happy. 


She felt warm and 
And she knew she 


had never cared so much for Tony in all} | 


her life before! What a fool she had 
been to set out to teach him a lesson! 
Tony couldn’t see a lesson, even if it 
was all written out and stuck up before 
him on a slate. But she’d learned one! 

Doctor Collingwood came from the 


kitchen door, a plate of bacon and po-} 


tatoes in one hand and a huge coffeepot 
in the other. “Come on and eat,” he 
said heartily. “I was just telling Mrs. 
Ainsworth, while we were waiting for you, 
that we ought to get some brant tomor- 
Tow 


Scenery Isn't 
Everything 


(Continued from page 13) 


however, he had his revenge. Bertram 
Lester applied all the arts of love-mak- 
ing of which he was master to the capti- 
vating of Miss Clare’s elusive affections. 
He sighed over her; he paid her assiduous 
attention; he rode her around for untold 
miles in his imported car; he shed upon 
her the same brand of loving glances 
which had thrilled sentimental girls from 
Boston to Seattle. Finally he got rather 
temperish about it—it being inconceivable 
that the great Bertram Lester should fail 
in a matter involving feminine affections. 

“Well,” Lovett telephoned to Morris 
Gerber at the expensive hostelry where 
he was staying, “I'll try once more, and if 
I can’t put it over, I'll take that com- 
pany you’ve offered me over to Hawaii 
and stage that tropical stuff.” 

So Lovett took his company back to 
the Fort Lee studio. With renewed pa- 
ticnce he built up another play, one of 
those very simple little plays for which he 
is justly famous, and one in which the 
most infinitesimal amount of acting would 
swing it. All the action centered around 
the heroine, but she herself had little to 
do. The sheer beauty of Cleo Clare and 
the unusual situations, plus a tiny bit of 
acting, would make of it a masterpiece 
to twist the heartstrings of the beholder. 

Yet all his effort went for nothing, and 
on the afternoon when the big scene was 
» be screened, Lovett admitted his de- 
eat. 

Lovett had signaled the camera-man to 
stop. “It’s no use,” he said wearily. “We 
might as well stop now. I’m through! 
Apparently I lack the power by which 
Pygmalion gave life to his marble Gala- 
tea—or perhaps you are made of some- 
_ thing harder than marble. This is the end, 
_. and I’m sorry—sorry for you. I wanted 




















s an Extra $50, Grace 


—I’m making real money now!” 


“Yes, I’ve been keeping it a secret until pay day came. ff 


I’ve been promoted with an 


increase of $50 a month. 


And the first extra money is yours. Just a little reward 
for urging me to study at home. The boss says my 


spare time training has made me a valuable man tothe f 


firm and there’s more money coming soon. We’restarting 
up easy street, Grace, thanks to you and the I. C. S.!” 


Today more than ever before, money is what counts. The cost 
of living is mounting month by month. You can’t get along on 
what you have been making. Somehow, you’ve simply got to 


increase your earnings. 


Fortunately for you hundreds of thousands of other men have 
proved there is an unfailing way to do it. Train yourself for 
bigger work, learn to do some one thing well and employers will 
be glad to pay you real money for your special knowledge. 


You can get the training that will prepare you for the position 
you want in the work you like best, whatever it may be. 
You can get it without sacrificing a day or a dollar from your 


present occupation. You can get 
it at home, in spare time, through 
the International Correspondence 
Schools. 


It is the business of the I. C. S. to 
prepare men in just your circum- 
stances for better positions at better 
pay. They have been doing it for 
28 years. They have helped two 
million other men and women. 
They are training over 100,000 now. 
Every day many students write to 
tell of advancements and increased 
salaries already won. 


You have the same chance taey 
had. What are you going to do 
with it? Can you afford to let a 
single priceless hour pass without 
at least finding out what the I. C.S. 
can do for you? Here is all we 
ask—without cost,. without obliga- 
ting yourself in any way, simply 
mark and mail this coupon. | 
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Lift off Corns 
with Fingers 


Doesn’t hurt a bit and ‘‘Freezone’’ 
costs only a few cents 


You can lift off any hard corn, soft corn, 
or corn between the toes, and the hard 
skin calluses from bottom of feet. 

Apply a few drops of “Freezone” upon 
the corn or callus. Instantly it stops 
hurting, then shortly you lift that bother- 
some corn or callus right off, root and all, 
without one bit of pain or soreness. Truly! 
No humbug! 


Tiny bottle of ‘‘Freezone”’ costs 
few cents at any drug store 


TONIGHT 


TO'MORROW 
ALRIGHT 


Natines Remedy 
Pre - TABLETS - WR td 
THE BEST LAXATIVE 
Used for 30 years 
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Depends lesgeis on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to 
life and health. This 
knowledge does not come 

intelligently of itself, nor 

correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources, P 


SEXO LOGY 


(IMustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
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Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Kno’ aMother Should Lmpert toHer Daughter 
a x 
Metical fecwiene: a Wife Should Have. 
All in one volume. Illustrated, $2.25 postpaid 
Write for ‘“‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 
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you to succeed, so that you might have 
some of the things you didn’t have in the 
beginning, to make up for it a little. For 
your sake—not for mine! And now it’s 
over. I’m sailing for Hawaii next week—” 

He stopped, mouth open, his unfinished 
sentence still suspended in the air, so 
weak beneath the shock of sudden sur- 
prise that he had barely strength to signal 
the camera-man. 

“My God!” he breathed in a husky 
whisper. “At last! Gus, if you muss up 
—_ bit of that film, I'll have your 
ife!” 

For into the perfect face of Cleo Clare 
had come what had never been there be- 
fore—expression. Sorrow, unutterable 
looked out of her wonderful eyes; desola- 
tion sat upon her face; grief was mir- 
rored forth unmistakably. 

Mechanically Lovett continued to di- 
rect his company. Automatically Cleo 
Clare went through her required action, 
still with her tragic air of frozen despair. 
Other players formed an unnoticed group 
around the set, as an excited murmur ran 
through the studio of what was happen- 
ing. 

And while the future masterpiece was 
unfolding beneath his.expert management, 
Lovett, the greatest director of them all, 
was doing a bit of thinking. All at once 
it was clear to him why he had slaved 





= 


over Cleo Clare, obstinately refusing to 
abandon his effort to make of her what 
he believed she could be. 

In the last big scene, where the iney- 
itable happy ending so necessary to suc- 
cess is accomplished, Lovett came closer 
to her, all unheedful of his audience. 
“Look happy, Cleo,” he commanded. 
“As if you had received the happiest 
news in the world. And I have news for 
you, Cleo. You sail with me for Hawaii 
next week.” 

Instantly into her wonderful eyes came 
that radiance which has brought her love. 
letters by the thousand. 

The final fade-out accomplished, the 
company melted away. 

Lovett, the greatest moving-picture di- 
rector, crossed over to where the greatest 
moving-picture-actress-to-be awaited him. 

“Now you know,” she murmured, head 
down, eyes on the floor. 

“Now I know,” answered Lovett gently. 
“Oh, my dear—that a girl like you should 
care—for me! I’m so much older than 
you are, and I’m lame, and—” 

Cleo Clare looked up into the steady 
gray eyes and found what she was look- 
ing for. “Scenery isn’t everything!” she 
said happily, raising her arms to him with 
an effectiveness which required no coach- 
ing. “And you—well, you’re my kind of 
man.” 


The Whitewash 


(Continued from page 45) 


Martin Armstrong as well. 

“What are you doing here, Martin?” 
exclaimed Enid. “Hurry while you still 
have time.” 

But Martin made no 
second; then with a sneer he said: 
sent for them, Dan; I didn’t.” 

“I’m sorry,’ Dugan said as he turned 
to the perplexed women, “but I thought 
you might persuade: Martin to recon- 
sider. He’s laying down, selling out.” 

“Tt’s all right for you folks who have 
plenty of money to talk, but I haven't, 
and I’m going to get it any way I can,” 
flung out Martin defiantly. 

“Tell us exactly what you mean, Mr. 
Dugan,” Claire asked. 

“T brought Martin over in my car, and 
just as we reached here, he was 
approached by a man from my own party 
—J'll admit they even tried to get me to 
do it, but I simply didn’t like it. He is 
splitting up the vote, and Waite is getting 
scared; he’s got quite a political future 
mapped out for himself, and he doesn’t 
care to have his plans interfered with. 
They’ve offered Martin an appointment 
as Master in Chancery to Judge Donnelly, 
whose term is for six years. The position 
pays four thousand dollars a year; alder- 
men get three thousand five hundred dol- 
lars.” 

“How rotten!” exclaimed Enid, her 
eyes flashing dangerously, her cheeks 
burning to a rich damask under her 


reply for a 
“You 


| sweeping black hat. 


“Oh, cut it out, Enid! I don’t give a 
hang.” He grabbed his hat and coat and 
made a dash for the door. “You can all 
go to blazes. I’m going to feather my 
nest while I’m young!” 


Enid turned swiftly. “I must tell Mrs. 
Barnes that Martin wont be here.” 

Enid had crossed the stage just as Mrs. 
Barnes had asked if Mr. Armstrong were 
in the hall, and if so would he please 
come forward. Briefly explaining that 
Martin could not come, but that she would 
take his place, Enid stepped to the front 
of the stage. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” she began as 
the audience stiffened to attention, “Mr. 
Armstrong isn’t here, and -he wont be here. 
He has sold out for more money! The 
papers will have something else to inter- 
est you tomorrow morning besides your 
independent candidate’s withdrawal; they 
will have the complete vindication of the 
character of Danny Dugan; they will tell 
how he has borne the worst sort of cal- 
umny all these years to protect the name 
of the daughter of his mother’s dearest 
friend. The woman gave out a signed 
confession today before she died. Such 
nobility should be rewarded. Years of 
slander should be avenged. A word to 
the wise is sufficient. I suggest that on 
election-day you write in Danny Dugan’s 
name on your ballot! Thank you.” 

The meeting broke up in confusion. 

“My dear girl, what have you done!” 
Danny Dugan said in hoarse tones as he 
took her hand in his. 

Sobbing, Claire turned away, and at 
the door encountered Alicia Carroll, angry 
beyond control. 

But Claire, who had seen the look 
Danny Dugan bent on Enid and glimpsed 
a possible response on the girl’s glowing 
face, could only murmur: “What will her 
father say? I—I promised him I’d look 
after her.” 
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You Must Read This 
(Continued from page 77) 


the factory, the woods, the methods of 
making the furniture, and reading every 
trade paper on the subject. As a result, 
| turned out good advertising. The first 
year of the war it became apparent that 
ihe factory was going to have to make 
gun-stocks and various field equipment 
instead of furniture; so I went to the 
owner of the place and offered my resig- 
nation. 

“Mr. Norris, I am thinking of going | 
into business for myself.” 

“Well, Miss Benton 
fully, “we don’t want to lose you. And 
the war wont last forever. Suppose you 
consider us your first client, for the work 
we can give you now; later, if we 
have to have an advertising manager, we 
can use you as an expert. Your work 
here has been so good that I should like 
to help finance the new concern in some 
way. Now, here you get six thousand. 
Suppose we make it twenty-five hundred 
a year to start, and see how things de- 


velop.” 
Within | 








Needless to say, I accepted. 
five months, I had five other clients, | 
and that is all one really has to have} 
to make a living. I opened a small | 
office, worked hard, and when the war was | 
over, business in advertising grew like 
Jack’s beanstalk. 

If my story has revealed anything, it| 
has shown how willing men are to help a 
woman up on this road. Mr. Van Nest 
gave me my start; my furniture manu- 
facturer gave me my second. All through 
business life I cannot recall a man 


my 
who has failed to help whenever he could 
do so 

For centuries we have gossiped, we 
women, throwing away valuable ad- 


vertising material. Now some of us—a 
small portion in relation to the whole, but | 
a rapidly growing and successful portion 

have taken that gossip quality of ours 
into the business world and are making 
capital of it. And for us the future 
teems with possibilities. Once in the | 
business, however, one must make it 
pay, for if one nap for an instant, that 
much is lost. It all depends on oneself— | 
a terrible gamble unless one can trust 
oneself. 


The Woman Who 
Understands 


(Continued from page 23) 

been instrumental in interesting Senator 
France, chairman of the Health Commit- 
tee of the Senate, in a bill prepared by 
her and some distinguished physicians 
whom she called into conference, to have 
the United States appropriate sufficient 
money to have hospitalization opportuni- | 
ties opened up all over the country. She 
lays great stress on the fact that the| 
sooner the world at large acknowledges | 
the drug-addict as being the victim of a! 
disease that calls for constant care, atten- | 
tion and remediable measures, the sooner 
the menace can be curbed—that the only 
sure way to eradicate the disease from| 
our land is to prohibit not only the sale| 
and possession of these drugs, but their| 
importation as well. 


,” he said thought- |. 





“And then, through a beautiful actress, 
I discovered home Electric Massage ! 


“e HIS stage beauty, a radiant, youth- 

ful woman who has been famous 
for years, confided to me that electric 
massage is the ove daily luxury that she 
insists on having. As a matter of fact 
she told me that this is not a luxury but 
an absolute vecessity. So I bought a 
‘Star’ and I’m delighted !”? 

Likewise, to every woman who is not 
satisfied, unless she looks her very best, 
at a// times, home electric 
the one health-and-beauty treatment she 

She knows that massage, 
applied, will keep her 
fresh and colorful H 


massage is 


can rely on, 
when _ properly 


complexion clear 
> 


<The © St aro 


Clectric 
Massage 


her hair and scalp in the pink of con- 
dition ; her figure supple, attractive and or 
youthful contour, 

Such beautiful women as Grace Davi- 
son, Corinne Griffith, Evelyn Gosnell, 
photoplay stars shown below and scores ot 
others, use and endorse the Star Electric 
Massage Vibrator. Get a ‘*Star’’ to- 
day. Price $5 for complete outfit. 
At leading drug, department and elec- 
trical-goods stores or direct from us on 
receipt of $5 and your favorite dealer’s 
name and address. (Price in Canada, 
$7.50.) Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., Dept. 


220 Torrington, Conn. 





For use in your own home 
, Corinne Griffith 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or — for70-page book on Stam. 
mering and Stuttering, “ Care.” It tells how I 
cured myseif after la yy 20 years. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, 3901 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 


$20 


Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, Mandolin, 


UKULEL Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, To first 
pupils in each locality, we give a $20 superb V Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 
lately free. Very small charge for lessons only, We guarantee suc- 
cess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 


SLINGEBLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 33 CHICAGO, ILL. 






























Everybody Admires a 
Slim Figure 


Reduce your superfluous flesh by using 


FLO-RA-ZO-NA 
BATH CARTONS 
In your daily bath will begin to improve 
‘your figure at once. Positively harmless— 


no dieting—no nerve-racking exercises—no 
poisonous drugs. 

It’s perfumed scientific properties add 
pleasure tothe bath. Reduces your weight 
harmlessly and effectively. 

If your druggist cannot supply you, write 
us. FLO-RA-ZO-NA for 14 baths sent 
prepaidanywherein U.S. uponreceiptof $3. 


Dept. G 


Royal Phar. & Perfumery Co. 
1090 Madison Ave., New York 








































How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultiate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
ako of apressin Nake 


ing, Versification, ae hanorg 

Play Writing, Photoplay 

Z Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 

One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 


q There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 


they are ly ding our courses. 
We publish The Writer’s 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. Wosleo pubtach Tho riter’s Monthly, the lead- 
ing magazine for workers ; 20 cents, annual 
subscription $2.00. Besides our teaching service, we offer s 
fmanuscript criticism service. 





150-Page illustrated catalogue tree. Please Address 








Do You Want to 


Get in the Movies? 


Thousands of new faces needed for 
this attractive and profitable profession. 
Beauty or experience not necessary. All 
types required. We co-operate direct with big 
movie directors whose endorsemenis of our service 
are published in the handsome illustrated booklet, 

“The New Road To Film Fame.” Send 10 cts. 
today for this booklet and questionnaire. It explains 
plan fully and contains letters from famous film 
Stars. If you are sincere in your desire to get in the 


movies, send for this book today. It may be your 


first a to film fame and fortune. SCREEN CASTING 
ERVICE, Dept.k-1, Wilmington, Delaware. 








Learn to Write Photoplays 


The demand for 
Moving- Picture 
Plays is tremendous 
and is growing con- 
stantly. Large prices 
are being paid for origi- 
} nal plots—and the supply 
| never equals the demand. 
LL m@ Never was there such an 
ADRIAN JOHNSON opportunity to coin your 
ideas into gold. It is not difficult to learn 
the rules by which one can turn a simple 
story into a properly written photopiay. 


At Last, a Simple, Practical 
Plan of Teaching How to Write 
Photoplays Has Been Perfected 


The author is Adrian Johnson, who has writ- 
ten several hundred scenarios for such stars :.s 
Theda Bara, Wm. 8S. Hart. Virginia Pearson, 
and others. His system is founded on his own 
experience and knowledge of the requirements 
of the art. It consists of 20 lessons which will 
qualify r\ wi DtL follows them conscien- 
tiouxly. AN ADVISORY BOARD passes 
on all plays alamanied by stude ae fat ives 

candid, constructive criticism. ALES 
DEPARTMENT is in touch wah ah p oe 
ers, and is ever ready to try and place such plays 
as are acceptable. Endorsed by Stars, Directors 
and Producers. Write at Once for Our R's? 
Booklet, **A F ASCIN ATING CAREE 


The Adrian Johnson Photoplay System 


(Incorporated ) 
260 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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pying the bunks of the able-bodied sea- 
men. Not even the daily romp with the 
flapper whom everyone teased and with 
whom every last man of them carried 
on an uproarious flirtation could dispel 
the gentle influence. 

The one flaw in the good fellowship of 
those days was the Bushwhacker. The 
Bushwhacker discovered in Miss U. S. 
A. his ideal. All his life, it seemed, he 
had been searching for his ideal, and now 
he had found her—afloat on that little 
gray tub. It is really inconvenient to be 
an ideal when one cannot get more than 
ten feet away from the worshiper. But 
he said it was the love of his life. He 
told everyone so. 

He did not in the least resemble the 
usual type of the Bushwhacker. He was 
small and anemic and preternaturally 
young. Afterward we discovered that he 
was nearly sixty, but he looked thirty. 
He derived his standards of life from 
diligent attendance on the musical com- 
edies from the United States which some- 
times invade Australia. He cherished 
what he fondly believed to be an Amer- 
ican twang, and a snappy American style. 

But alas! His notions of what was 
expected of a man of the world were those 
of the music-hall. For six days and six 
moonlit evenings he laid his heart, his 
hand and all that was his at the feet of 
Miss U. S. A—and the prospect of a new 
and brilliant start in life in South Africa. 
On the seventh, as we sat outside of Ran- 
goon, his conscience forced him to men- 
tion a little impediment. He already had 
a wife and six children! 

The morning after the Bushwhacker’s 
revelations, I was awakened by a mascu- 
line voice singing out: “Oh, I say, Amer- 
ica, if you don’t tumble out pretty quick, 
you'll find yourself in Mandalay. Ran- 
goon’s right outside the window.” 

I looked through the porthole. We 
were sliding up a yellow river. The white 
houses on the low green shores were rosy 
in the dawn. A boat came alongside— 
such a boat as we would call in China a 
junk. It was manipulated by polished 
black skeletons clothed only in white tur- 
bans. Another boat, which turned up at 
the ends like a medieval shoe, was bob- 
bing about, full of red turbans that shone 
like rubies in the sunlight. 

“This,” I thought, “is India,” and felt 
well content with the vision. I learned 
later that it was decidedly not India, but 
Burma, and that there is a vast difference. 
But for the moment it looked like Kipling 
to me, and therefore to my eyes it was 
authentic. 

Then something blazed upon the land- 
scape—a gleaming rebuke to English roof- 
tops, like the architecture of clouds in the 
dawn. It grew upon my eyes; it expanded 
like a miracle till it dominated all the 
sunshine—a dazzle of airy spires and glit- 
| tering towers, pure gold in the light of the 
morning. This was the Shwe Dagon, one 
of the seven wonders of the Orient. It is 


worth going to sea in a tub, and being 
seasick all the way, just to see for one 
moment 


its multifarious and blinding 


The Road to Mandalay 


(Continued from page 39) 


innacles 
€ touch 


beauty when all its jeweled 
flash into radiance and life at 
of dawn. 

We came to anchor at the foot of the 
steps, but few of us were ready to land. 
While awaiting my turn at the jug of 
water and the hole in the bathroom, [ 
picked up Kipling’s “From Sea to Sea” 
and read his description of the river in 
which we were stationed: “It is not an 
impressive stream,” says Kipling, “being 
low-banked, scrubby and muddy.” This 
is true, but Kipling apparently did not 
see it in the dawn—when it looks like a 
rainbow landscape printed on pink chii 
fon. He went on to speak of it as the 
River of Lost Footsteps—the river 
which so many brave footsteps of Eng- 
lishmen had gone and had never come 
back, because the fever and the cusky 
men of the jungle got them. 

Rangoon is much like any other Euro- 
pean port in the Orient—a roaring, dirty, 
shoddy, pretentious place thronged with 
a miscellaneous collection of humanity of 
all colors, and dominated by a few pallid 
lords of creation who wear ugly white 
clothes and look as if they were made of 
dough. Its redeeming feature was the 
Burmese themselves; they were a reve- 
lation to me. I never knew that there 
was such a land as Burma. Neither les- 
sons in geography, nor missionary Sun- 
day at Sunday-school nor travelogues in 
the movies—the three main sources of 
such information—had ever given me the 
slightest inkling of Burma. Above all, 
the woman suffragists had failed to men 
tion it. And this is strange, for it is a 
shining example of the economic and so- 
cial freedom which feminists have long 
advocated. 

The ladies rule the country. I say 
ladies, for despite the wise distribution of 
work and wealth among women on which 
their freedom is founded, they contrive 
to look like the very flowers of leisure 
Every day they sally forth in petticoats 
of heavy rainbow-hued silk and little 
white-silk jackets and adorn the land- 
scape. They can afford to do this be- 
cause so many of them are, in their way, 
petty capitalists. Every girl is brought 
up to a little business of her own—em- 
broidery, cigar-making and the like. If 
her parents can afford it, she may be cap- 
italized sufficiently to enable her to hire 
several other people to work for her. 
The management and the profits are her 
own. When she marries, she retains this 
independent economic arrangement—her 
husband sometimes assisting her or acting 
under her direction. Again and again I 
have gone into some little factory or shop 
and have asked the man in charge some 
question about price or quality—only to 
find the question referred to some pretty 
little thing arrayed in silk and idly sitting 
by smoking a cigar a yard long. In the 
dramatic process of bargaining which 
Oriental purchases involve, a woman 
would always step in at the crisis, though 
the salesman might be a man. It is com- 
mon to be told by a man who seems to be 
the head of a business: 


up 
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“] don’t know. I must ask my daugh- 
ter (or my wife). You know this is her 
business.” 

This means that much of the trading of 
the country is in the hands of women— 
and shrewd little traders they are, too. 
lt is the very reverse of the process that 
still obtains in our Western lands, where 
women hold the subordinate positions or 
do the dirty work, while the real direc- 
tion and headwork is still largely in the 
hands of men. In Burma the actual work 
may be done by men, in many instances; 
but the recognition ot the fact that every 
woman has a right to her own little enter- 
prise—that it is the duty of her parents 
to start her in it and her husband to help 
her maintain it—means that where a 
woman has ability at all, she is decidedly 
the president of the firm. 

Everyone seemed to be very religious 
in an idle, graceful fashion. Buddhism is 
the national amusement. Being a light- 
hearted, indolent and graceful people, they 
have made of their religion a bright and 
pretty thing. They cover the landscape 
with pagodas like toy-houses and rejoice 
in merry childlike ceremonies in honor of 
alabaster Buddhas which are to them like 
heavenly pets. 

So on that first morning, while the 
Madrassi was driving anxious Englishmen 
to their offices, and naked Tamils were 
running hither and thither with the bur- 
dens of Burma on their backs, and the 
lordly Sikh was guarding the peace of the 
realm, and the lean Bengali was selling 
the fruit of the land in the bazaar, the 
Burmese themselves—merry, suave and 
clothed like the flowers of spring—were 
trooping to the temples to gossip at the 
feet of Buddha, and play awhile with 
candles and sweet-smelling flowers. 

I followed them. And then my eyes 
were dazzled, for I saw the pagoda-— 
saw it, I mean, not as a glory upon the 
horizon in competition with the clouds of 
dawn, but close at hand in all its glitter- 
ing abandon of gold and jewels, of flowers 
and candles, of incense and rainbow silks. 
The pagoda is such a wonder as the gods 
themselves could not make. No really 
enterprising god would allow it to remain 
in Rangoon like a candle under a bushel. 
He would translate it to the heavens, 
where it would light the world and out- 
face the sun. 

It was late in the afternoon when I 
joined that prismatic stream of color that 
ascended through the golden gates, and 
climbed up into the heart of that templed 
world. It was like walking straight into 
glory-land. There was an endless forest 
of carved and gilded shrines which seemed 
to be made of lace embroidered in gems. 
In the shadowed spaces overhung with 
carving like the branches of trees were 


the dwelling-places of marble Buddhas in | 


raiment of gold. 


It was a city of | 


shrines,—each one more gay and pretty | 
than the last,—clustering around the great | 


central dome which blazed from afar. 
Before every god and godling the can- 
dles burned. They starred this golden 
forest like fireflies above a field of flow- 
ers. Above the gold, the gems, the can- 
dles and the white Buddhas was the glory 
of the flgwers. The flowers were every- 
where, some white as the enshrined divin- 
ities, some yellow like the robes of the 
bronze monks who walked by twos and 
threes within the temple-courts. They 
were piled on flower-stands; they were 
sold by dusky Indian children clothed 
only in beads, who pattered after us teas- 
ing us to buy, and had to be admonished 
in strong language. The accumulated 
blossoms of many worshipers were piled 
high before the altars; the candles shone 





softly among them; and the incense min- | 


gled with their fresh perfume. Mean- 


while the light, the glitter and the color | 
were all reflected in the marble pavements | 


that had been made smooth by the passing | 


of many feet. The pavements reflected 
everything, not clearly and sharply but 
vaguely—like moving forms and sunset 
colors mirrored in ice. But the dim sug- 
gestion of starry inverted spires and mov- 
ing gleams of color and lines of light in 
the pavement below gave to it all the 
last touch of unreality—made it 
only a fairy-scene, ephemeral as_ the 
bright worlds that seem to lie among the 
evening clouds. 

But where, meanwhile, was Mandalay? 
The heroine of the song I found at every 
hand, coquetting with Englishmen from 
beneath gaudy parasols, smoking the 
“whacking white cheroot” sometimes as 
much as a foot long, wasting Christian 
kisses on an ‘eathen idol’s foot, striking 
pretty poses at the foot of the divinity 
“what they call the great god Bud.” The 
real truth probably was that she was hav- 
ing a happy time running her little busi- 
ness and trotting to the temple every day 
to show off her silk petticoats and light a 
candle to Buddha. If he left her a kiddy 
or two, instead of being disturbed by its 
fatherless state, she was probably rejoic- 
ing that she had it and that its skin was 
so nice and white. There is no social 
stigma. 

So much I had learned in Rangoon. I 
learned no more in Mandalay—which is a 
day and a night’s journey from Rangoon 


on the worst railroad-track ever counte- | 
But | 


nanced by the Indian government. 





seem | 








beyond Mandalay lay India and my great 


adventure. 


(Next month Mrs. Greenbie writes of | 


an American woman’s journey alone in 


India.) 





Booking One’s Passage to Success 


(Continued from page 48) 


which had been thoroughly if painfully 
learned, and we could earn money any- 
where. We need never again be afraid 
of poverty, for we had tasted its worst 
features—and yet lived and laughed. 

In a word, we have solved the prob- 


lem of the homeless and the disgruntled 
female and‘conquered the problem of the 
restless middle-aged woman who has no 
home save that of her children. 

We have found something interesting 
and profitable for her to do. 





“We Must FlyTo-night!” 


Out of a deep sleep he woke her. She 
thought she knew him so well. Yet now, 
at two in the morning, he burst on her 
with this terror—thismystery—this what? 

It’s the beginning of one of the best 
mysteries ever solved by the great 
detective. 





TheAmerican ConanDoyle ~* 

He is the detective genius of our age. 
He has taken science — science that 
stands for this age — and allied it to 
the mystery and romance of detective 
fiction. Even to the smallest detail, 
every bit of the plot is worked out scien- 
tifically. For nearly ten years, America 
has been watching his Craig Kennedy, 
marvelling at the strange, 
new, startling things that de- 
tective hero would unfold. 
Such plots—such suspense— 
with real, vivid people mov- 
ing through the maelstrom 
y of life! Frenchmen have 
mastered the art of terror 
stories. English writers 
have thrilled whole nations 
by their artful heroes. Rus- 
sian ingenuity has fashioned 
wild tales of mystery. But all these 
seem old-fashioned—out-of-date—be- 
side the infinitevariety—the weird ex- 
citement of Arthur B. Reeve’s tales. 


FREE—POE 


10 Volumes 


To those who send the coupon 
promptly, we will give FREE a set 
of Edgar Allan Poe's works in 10 
volumes. 

When the police of New York 
failed to solve one of the most fear- 
ful murder mysteries of the time, 
Edgar Allan Poe—far off in Paris— 
foundthe solution. The story is in 
7 these volumes. 

He was a detective by instinct—he 
was a story-teller by divine inspira- 
tion. Before or since—no one has 
ever had his power tomake your hair 
stand on end—toxend chills up your 
back—to hold youinterror—horror! 

This is a wonderful combination. 
Here are two of the greatest writers 
of mystery and scientific detective 
stories. You can get the Reeve at 
a remarkably low price and the 
Poe FREE for a short time only. 











G. B, 4-20 


Harper & Brothers, 120 Franklin Sq., New York 


Send me, all charges prepaid, set of ARTHUR B., 
REEVE—in 12 volumes. Also send me, absolutely free, 
the set of Edgar Allan Poe—in 10 volumes. If the books 


| arenotsatisfactory, I will return both sets within 10 days 


| Name. 


at your expense. Otherwise I will send you $1 within 5 
days and $2 a month for 14 months. 
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MONTHS TO 


WZ 


EVERY article shown 
a special value, every 
diamond genuine, blue- 
white, perfect-cut. 


ANCE. Pay one-fifth 
after examination, balance 
tn ten payments, 
10% discount for cash. 
SWEETS Policy: You must 
be satisfied or no sale. 
PROFIT-SHARING 
PLAN: 7% yearly in- 
crease in exchange value on 
every diamond purchased 
from us. 


Beautiful DeLuxe 
Catalog FREE 


We are Maiden Lane’s 
Greatest Credit Jewelers. 
Send for catalog of pre- 
cious gems, jewelry, 
watches, gifts, etc. The 
lowest prices—the highest 
quality. Ten months to 
pay on everything. 


Address Dept, 21-J. 
Liberty Bonds accepted at 
face value 


LW-SweETé CO 


2-4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





Money in Photoplays! 


Big demand and high prices paid for the right kind. 


Can you write them? Here is an easy and sure way 


to find out. Send 10c, for our Test-Lesson and Talent- 
Detector which will quickly s:ow whether or not you 
are adapted to this work. Get this unique and instruc- 
tive publication at once and learn if you have or have 
not the necessary imagination and ability to produce 
picture-play scenarios. Delay may mean lost oppor- 
tunities. Send dime or ten cents in stamps today. 


PHOTOPLAY INSTITUTE, Dept. 9, Jackson, Mich. 
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For the little 


home accidents 


Keep on hand and have ready for 
emergency the always-safe anti- 
ceptic liniment and germ- 
destroyer Absorbine, Jr. It is 
healing, cooling, soothing. It 
gives prompt relief from aches — 
and pains. It keeps little cuts = 
and bruises from being infected. © 


‘AbsorbineJ® 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
TARE MARR MS ES AL OE 











With everybody working so hard and so 
fast nowadays more accidents seem to 
happen, more folks get hurt—even the 
youngsters get more cuts and bruises. Be 
on the safe side—be prepared 
—have Absorbine, Jr. in the 
medicine closet and be ready 
for emergencies. It is harm- 
less—safeand pleasantto use. 
Stiffened muscles and aching joints 
from housework yield at once to 
Absorbine, Jr. Swollen feet, after a 
hard day’s work, are rested by it. 
Get a bottle today. 
$1.25 a Bottle 

At druggists or postpaid. 

A Liberal TRIAL Bottle will = 


be’ sent postpaid upon receipt of 
. 10c in stamps 


DUT UT eee | 














W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
364 Temple Street Springfield, Mass. 
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Bertie’s Bonus 


(Continued from page 22) 


like real home. Peaceful and—content.” 

“You talk like you hadn’t a home to 
live in,” I said. “Aint your folks liv- 
ing?” 

His face got all puckered up like a 
little boy’s. Then he said sort of care- 
less that his father was sick since his 
mother’s gone. I guessed he meant she’d 
died. I saw he didn’t want to talk about 
it. So we sat quiet awhile. 

He never asked me if he could call at 
my home, though, nor to take me out. 
Just friends we were. And although Lou 
Tellegen is the kind to have for a lover, 
he was just the right kind you’d want for 
a friend, I seen. 


UST about two weeks later there be- 

gan the Easter month, and that meant 
the real rush for Bertie. She’d get home 
so tired she just lay down and fell asleep. 
The contingents, as usual, were just ter- 
rible, making mistakes right and left. 
And about the worst of all was that little 
Mrs. Prettyman. 

“Everyone makes mistakes,” said 
Bertie; “but she never leaves me alone. 
She’s always asking questions. She’s 
awful anxious to do things right, though, 
and so tiny you got to be nice to her.” 

Bertie was getting worried, with the 
holiday month really here now. “Look 
here, Mom,” she said, “yesterday when I 
went down with my sales-envelope, I only 
had forty dollars in.” 

“Never mind,” said Grandma. “To- 
morrow is another day.” 

Next day Bertie dressed early and sort 
of pulled herself together. She said she 


was bound to sell a two-hundred-dollar | 


envelope. And when I looked at her late, 
she was really busy and quick and smil- 


; ing. She had a woman in a sealskin coat, 


and she was showing her them hats that 
are kept away in another room, they’re so 
precious. 

So when I saw her, I called out to her: 
“T seen you. Did she take it?” 


But she came up to me as pale as could | 
“Oh,” she went | 
on, quick, “you see— Say, Mrs. Pretty- | 
man had left her book near mine. I was | 
I got mixed up and put the sale | 


be. “Yes,” she said. 


tired. 
in her book. Seventy-five dollars, it was. 

Maybe you don’t know what that 
means. You see, every saleslady has a 
book all numbered, page after page, and 
her number on it too. Each sale is put 
on the slip in order, so they can be 
checked up in the accounting-department. 
But sometimes because all the books look 
alike, the girls make a mistake in a hurry 


” 


and put their sale on another girl’s book. | 
When that happens, the other girl sells | 
until she’s sold enough to make up the | 


amount put on her book by mistake, and 


writes it all the time in her friend’s book, | 


until they’re even. But I seen right away 
Bertie couldn’t hope for that. “It’s lost,” 
I said to her. “Of course, she’ll never 
sell enough to make it up to you.” 

“She did,” said Bertie in a low voice. 
“She sold a hat for thirty,-and plumes 
for fifty. I wouldn’t ’av’ known it, but I 
saw her come over to Ignatz to have him 
see if the slips were all right.” 














“Well?” I asked. 

“Well,” said Bertie, “I guess he didn't 
know what I’d done—my mistake. He 
didn’t tell her she ought to ’av’ written 
them sales in my book to make up.” 

“Why,” I said, thoughtful, “didn’t she 
come over to you to have her find if her 
sales-book’s made out all right?” I had 
to go, but before I went, I called out: 
“Bertie, didn’t he tell her not to bother 
him?” 

I didn’t get her answer. 

I seen her myself later by Ignatz, with 
her head bent close to his shoulder, and a 
customer beside them. He was making 
out a transfer-slip, I knew, for her. She 
looked up when he’d finished, and I seen 
her hand sort of touch his hand. I was 
sure I seen that. 

That evening Grandma asked: “Where's 
Ignatz? I aint seen him for a week.” 

“Tt’s awful busy in the store,” I said 
quick. 

But after she’d gone to bed, I said: 
“Bertie, do you want me to brush your 
hair?” Ignatz liked it glossy. 

She looked down at me. Say, I didn't 
feel so wise! I felt awful young! 

“T seen you when you looked over at 
him showing her that transfer today,” she 
said. 

“What’s he like in her?” I said, angry 
and almost crying, too. 

“Don’t you know?” said Bertie, help 
less-like. “She sort of hinted it to us a 
few days ago. She’s been on the stage 
Ignatz—he can’t help liking a looker. Of 
course he seen right off, I—I look a dowd 
by her.” 

“No, you don’t!” I hollered. 


EXT day was the beginning of the 
last week of the month. Bertie came 
down to work, and I just gasped when 
she came down. She’d taken off her ear- 
rings. She didn’t put on her velvet dress 
she’d wore since she began to sell in the 


| Salon. 


“What’s the use?” she said. 

Say, I hardly knew whether I was go- 
ing up or down, them days. I just 
wanted everyone to die. But everything 
in the store went on just as before. Only 
the last day of the week, in the morning, 
the young man in the Foods came over 
to me and gave me a little heavy parcel, 
and I said: “What’s this for?” 

“For Easter,” he said, blushing hard 
“This is the last day before holidays, you 
know.” 

I didn’t even say thank you and open 
it. 

What was the use of being loved, I 
thought. Look at Bertie! 

The bonus in each section was to be 
given when the people went down for 
their pay envelopes that evening, but 
everyone knew his or her sales-amounts 
for the month, and so they could tell 
who'd get it before the management told 
them. For all that, everyone was all ex- 
cited as we took the crowds of people 
down the elevators to the cashier’s desk 
on the second floor to get their pay- 
envelopes. All you heard was, “Who 
d’you think got the bonus in your depart- 














ment?” all the time. It made me feel 
sick. 

Ignatz hadn't been over to our house 
since that day in the elevator. He never 
went down with me since then. 

On that last day a crowd of millinery 
people came in together, and he happened 
to be by. He got in too. He was awful 
pale. Bertie had gone down to the base- 
ment for some fruit for Grandma’s holi- 
dav dinner. All at once everyone began 
to talk about the bonus. 

“Who'll get it?” they said. 

“That’s easy,” said some one else. 

I felt so sick I shot down the car past 
the people on the main floor, although 
that meant a reprimand from the super- 
intendent, down to the basement. I 
wanted them off! 

They pushed out. But just as the last 
one went out, except Ignatz and Mrs 
Prettyman, who were in the back, in came 
Bertie! 

She looked almost ready to fall when 
she seen them. I myself was so nervous 
1 shot up my car without thinking. I 
tried to get back. I couldn’t move it! 

I began to pull at my wheel. I tried 
to holler down for help. But I knew 
there wasn’t no use until the superin- 
tendent of elevators noticed. 

I looked at Bertie, miserable. 

But she said, quiet: “It’s been a hard 
day, hasn’t it?” 

“Very hard,” said Mrs. Prettyman, as 
if she didn’t notice how nervous we all 
were. “I’m that tired!” 

“Ves,” said Bertie, still very quiet, 

“you've been selling hard. I—I’ve heard 
say you’re going to get the bonus this 
year.” 
" Say—I hadn’t thought of that. I felt 
like you do when the elevator slides down 
the first time you take a ride in it—when 
your stomach turns over, like. 

“Oh, it isn’t sure,” cooed Mrs. Pretty- 
man. “It may be you'll get it vourself.” 

“I don’t want it,” said Bertie. Then 
her voice got sort of high. “Why—why, 
there isn’t any use for me to have the 
bonus this year.” She looked at Mrs. 
Prettyman. “You see,” she said, “we’d 
been calling it the wedding-dress bonus.” 

Say, I gave that wheel a jerk, and we 
plunged down as if we was falling—to 
the basement! I was told afterward they 
couldn’t see why we wasn’t all killed. But 
that time I wouldn’t ’av’ cared if we had 
been. But I gave that door a push open, 
and in jumped that young man from the 
Pure Foods. 


He started right in talking. Honest, 


my head ached from the way things 
started right on all the time! ‘“What’s 
the matter?” he hollered. “I noticed 


your car—was up too long! I was going 
to see about it!” Say, I thought to my- 
self then, with all my headache, he isn’t 
tongue-tied at all. He looked at me sort 
of scared. And it came to my mind then 
that he’d been worried about me. He 
was a stranger—and he—liked me the 
way they do in the movies, so he couldn’t 
stop worrying about me! 
“It’s all right,” I said, “only—” 


UT he turned around sudden, and he 
dropped my hand as if I’d gone off 
and left him there alone. His jaw fell. 
He grabbed hold of that little Mrs. 
Prettyman, and she just stood there and 
stared. 
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P to the present time it has been almost 

impossible to get a face powder to 

stay on the face longer than it takes to 
put it on. You powder your nose nicely 
and the first gust of wind or the first puff 
of your handkerchief and away goes the 
powder, leaving your nose shiny and con- 
spicuous, probably just at the very moment 
when you would give anything to appear at 
your best. A specialist has at last 
perfected a pure powder that 
really stays on; that stays on until 
you wash it off. It does not con- 
tain white lead or rice powder to 
make it stay on. This improved 
formula contains a medicinal 
powder doctors prescribe to im- 
prove the complexion. In fact, 
this powder helps to prevent 
and reduce enlarged pores and 





irritations. It is also astringent, discour- 
aging flabbiness, crow’s feet and wrinkles. 
This unusual powder is called La-may, 
(French, Poudre L’Amé). Because La-may 
is pure and because it stays on so well, it is 
already used by over a million American 
women. All dealers carry the large sixty 


cent box and many dealers also carry the 
generous 


hirty cent size. When you use 
this harmless powder~ and see 
how beautifully it improves your 
complexion you will understand 
why La-may so quickly became 
the most popular beauty powder 
sold in New York. We will give 
you five thousand dollars if you 
can buy a better face powder 
anywhere at any price. Herbert 
Roystone, Dept. S, 16 East 18th 
St., New York. Save this notice. 





CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Money in jist compiling, Complete course on compil- 


ing and selling names by mail to advertisers, Descrip- 
tion free, Globe Publishing Co,, 
171 Syracuse, N. Y, 





FARM LANDS 
OWN YOUR OWN ORANGE GROVE in _ beautiful 
Fruitland Park, Write today for information how you 
can own it on easy terms, Lake County Land Owners’ 
Association, 33 Beauty Street, 
Fruitland Park, Florida, 





Do you want to earn $3,000 to $5,000 a year? You 
can de it easily, 

See Anderson Steam Vulcanizer Advertisement, 
Page 116. 





HELP WANTED 
SALESMAN—City or Traveling. 
sary. Send for list of openings and full particulars. 
Prepare in spare time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 
to $10,000 a year. Employment service rendered mem- 
bers. Natl, Salesman’s Tr, Ass’n. Dept, 1411), Chicago. 


Experience unneces- 





AGENTS: $100 WEEKLY. Automobile owners every- 
where wild with enthusiasm, Marvelous invention doubles 
power, mileage, efficiency. Saves ten times its cost, 
Sensational sales everywhere, Territory going like wild- 
fire, $26 Sample Ontfit and Ford Car free, Write quick. 
L. Ballwey, Dept, 133, Louisville, Ky. 





AGENTS—Large manufacturer of Handkerchiefs and 
Dress Goods, ete., wishes representative in each locality. 
Factory to consumer. Big profits, honest goods. Whole 
or spare time. Credit given. Send for particulars. 
Freeport Mfg Co., 17 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





“INSYDE TIRES 
event punctures and blowouts; 
Liberal profits. Details free,’’ 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. 8&4 


double tire mileage. 
American Accessories 





Sales Agents Wanted in every county to give all or 
spare time. Positions worth $750 to £1,500 yearly. 
We train the inexperien ed. Novelty Cutlery Company, 
18 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 








Miracle Motor-Gas amazes motorists. 3c worth equals 


gallon gasoline, Eliminates carbon, 300% profit. 
Isom, Idaho, wires: ‘“‘Ship 500 packages. Made $70 


yesterday.’’ Investigate. Chas. U, Butler Co., Toledo, O. 





Women Earn Good pay selling Priscilla Fabrics, Dry- 
goods, Hosiery, Etc, Part or full time. No experience 
needed, goods easily sold. Samples Given, T, Fitz- 
charles Co,, Trenton, N. J. 





Aspirin 


Name ‘‘Bayer’’ identifies genu- 
ine Aspirin introduced in 1900. 





Insist on an unbroken package of 
genuine ‘‘ Bayer Tablets of Aspirin’’ 


| marked with the ‘‘Bayer Cross.’’ 


inner armor for automobile tires: 


The ‘‘Bayer Cross’’ means you 
are getting genuine Aspirin, pre- 
scribed by physicians for over nine- 
teen years. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets 
cost but a few cents. Also larger 
‘‘Bayer’’ packages. Aspirin is the 
trade-mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicyl- 
icacid. 
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STRONG NERVES 


is what you need to endure the “Mile a Minute Life” of today, with its 
worry, grief, strife, business pressure and thousands of other Nerve Strains. 
Are you tired and depressed? Can’t you sleep or digest 
your food? It’s your NERVES—they have become exhausted. 


Read the Book NERVE FORCE 


yey phase of nerve abuse and teaches how to calm, soothe and care 
the nerves. It contains hundreds of health hints, especially valuable 
to people with high-strung nerves. 


The cost is only 25c (Coin or Stamps). Bound in Cloth, 50c 


If after reading this book you do not agree that it will mark the turning 
point in your life toward Greater Power, Mentally as well as Physically, 
your money will be refunded without question, plus your outlay for postage. 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, Studio 71, 110 W. 40th St., New York 


This valuable 64-page 
book explains every 
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By 
George Kibbe Turner 
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HE story of a tre- 

mendous trust fund 
in the meshes of which 
a girl of the people is 
inextricably caught. No 
more remarkable situa- 
tion has been disclosed 
in any work of contem- 
porary fiction than that 
in which a girl who is 
tired of her daily job 
finds herself. No woman 
should fail to read this 
astonishing story. It 
begins in— 
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“Why, mother!” he shouted at her. 
“What are you doing here?” And say, it 


was funny! That big square boy looked 
just like her! She'd looked sort of tiny 
—and young. But as soon as he said 


“Mother,” her face got—different. You'd 
never see that in the movies! It got soft 
and sweeter, so she looked—well, like a 
mother. And then all at once you saw 
she wasn’t thirty, but maybe thirty-eight 
or forty—only dressed so sweet you didn’t 
think how old she was. 

“Pap’s sick, worrying,” that young man 
in the foods was saying to her, talking 
quick and stern and kind too, like you do 
to a child. “Why didn’t you tell him you 
meant it about going back to the stock- 
company? He’d ’av’ let you. Lord, Pap’s 
never denied you a thing. Look at them 
clothes he sits up nights making for you. 
And he’s sick—” 

Little Mrs. Prettyman was crying and 
cling'ng to him, and she was looking up 
at him. And he took out his handker- 
chief and wiped her eyes, and he said: 
“Vou'd better go home first, Mother.” 
And she said she was all wore out, and 
did Pap really feel bad? Say—you 
wouldn’t ’av’ known that young man in 
the Pure Foods. He gave his mother a 
hug and a kiss, and he said like she was 
a child: “Now, you go home. I—TI’ll be 
there later. Gee, Mother, it’s almost 
Easter.” 

It came over me all at once like a 
bucket of water falling down that the 
young man I’d been so superior to was a 
young man whose mother was on the 
stage. He came over to me then, and he 
said: “Look here, did you—did you— 
open that parcel?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Oh,” he looked so disapnointed. “You 
see—there’s a gift in it. You see, I got 
the bonus in my department this season.” 

“What’s in that parcel?” TI said. 


“Just the money,” he said. “You know 
they pay us in silver in the Foods.” 

Say, I didn’t know love was going to 
be this way. It’s so different in the 
movies! I didn’t even notice he didn't 
look long and thin like he hadn’t eaten 
a good meal for years. He seemed sort 
of fine and good and—dear—to me. 

“Say?” I said. 

Then I looked around. I wanted Bertie 
just then to be near me. “Say—oh, 
Bertie!” 

I'd forgotten all about Bertie. But 
Ignatz didn’t. They were standing there 
in the middle of the aisle, sort of quiet 
Then I remembered everything was all 
mixed up yet. I ran up to them. “Come 
on,” I said to her. “Take him home to 
Grandma! Can’t you see, she never 
wanted him at all? She was just being 
sweet to him—she’d be sweet to any man, 
—that little kind is,—so he’d help her get 
that bonus!” I was talking so fast I 
hardly knew what I said. But I saw 
Ignatz knew who was the right looker for 
him then! 

“And Bertie,” I said, pulling her along, 
“T told you you could count on the bonus 
for your wedding-dress!” I pushed a 
package right into her hands. And [ 
said: “It’s from me and him.” And then 
Ignatz came over, and he looked quiet 
and without talking to Bertie. And she 
looked at him. But the young man in 
the Pure Foods said, to me: 

“Hold on! You better open tha: 
parcel first. There’s something—you 
can’t give away. There’s a letter there.’ 
He blushed hard. “With my first name 
at the end of it. It’s Wilbur. What's 
what’s yours?” 

I’d thought I was wise about it be 
cause I’d heen so often to the movies 
but I hadn’t ever thought when I seen 
them love-scenes that it would be like- 
it was! 





The Vagrant Duke 


(Continued from page 29) 


“And you, Beth—where do you come 
in?” 

She glanced at him quickly. 

“Oh, I,” she said with a laugh, “I just 
trail along after God.” 

Her irony meant no irreverence but a 
vast derogation of Shad Wells. Some- 
how her point of view was very illuminat- 


g. 
“I’m afraid you make him very un- 
happy,” he ventured. 
“That’s his lookout,”’ she finished. 


ETER was taking a great delight in 

watching her profile, the blue eyes 
shadowed under a mass of hair, eyes 
rather deeply set and thoughtful in re- 
pose, the straight nose, the rather full un- 
derlip ending in a precipitous dent above 
her chin. He liked that chin. There was 
courage there, and strength, softened at 
once by the curve of the throat, flowing 
to where it joined the fine deep breast. 
Yesterday she had seemed like a boy. 
Today she was a woman grown, feminine 
in every graceful conformation, on tiptoe 
at the very verge of life. 














“You don’t mind my calling you Beth, 


| do you?” he asked suddenly. 





She flashed a glance at him. “That's 
what everybody calls me.” 

“My name is Peter.” 

“Ves, I know.” 

“How did you come here, Beth? 
Wou'd you mind telling me? You weren't 
born here, were you? How did you hap- 
pen to come to Black Rock?” 

“Just bad luck, I guess. Nobody’d 
ever come to Black Rock just because 


they want to. We just came. That’s 
all.” 
“Just you and Aunt Tillie? Is your 


father dead?” he asked. 

She closed her eyes a moment and then 
clasped her knees again. 

“T don’t s’pose there’s any reason why 
I shouldn’t tell you,” she said hesitantly 
“Everybody around here knows about me 
—about us. Aunt Tillie and I haven't 
lived here always. She brought me here 
when I was a child.” 

She paused again, -and Peter remained 
silent, watching her intently. As she 
glanced up at him, something in the ex- 
pression of his face gave her courage to 
go on. 

“Father’s dead. His name was Ben 
Cameron. He came of nice people.” she 
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faltered. “But he—he was no good. 
We lived up near New Lisbon. He used 
to get drunk and tear loose. He was 


all right between whiles, farmin’; but 
whisky made him crazy, and then—then 
he would come home and beat us up.” 

“Horrible!” 

“It was. I was too little to know 
much, but Aunt Tillie’s husband came at 
last, and there was a terrible fight. Un- 
cle Will was hurt—cut so bad with a 
knife that he never was the same again. 
And my—my father went away cursing us 
all. ‘Then my mother died—Uncle Will 
too; and Aunt Tillie and I came down 
here to live. That’s all. Not much to be 
proud of,” she finished ruefully. 

Peter was silent. He was very sorry 
for her. Beth made an abrupt, graceful 
movement of an arm across her brows, 
as though to wipe out the memory. 


“I don’t know why I’ve told you,” she | 
“T never speak of this to any- 


said. 
one.” 
“I’m so sorry.” 


CHAPTER IX 
THE PLACARD 


HE look that she had 
showed her sense of sympathy. 
he ventured: 

“Did you hear from your father before 
he died?” 

“Aunt Tillie did—once. Then we got 
word he’d been killed in a railway acci- 
dent out West. I was glad. A man like 
that has no right to live.” 

“You and Aunt 
pretty hard time,” he mused. 

“Ves. She’s an angel—and I love her. 


given him 
So 


but trouble? She had an uncle who went 
bad too; he was younger than she was, 
my great-uncle, Jack Bray—he forged a 
check, or somethin’, up in Newark, and 
went to the penitentiary.” 
“And is he dead too?” 
“No—not at last accounts. 


lantern-jawed man. I saw him once three 
years ago. He was here. Aunt Tillie 
tried to keep me out of the kitchen. But 
I thought he was up to some funny 
business and stayed. He took a fancy to 
me. He said he was a camera man in 
the movies. He wanted me to go with 
him—thought I could be as good as Mary 
Pickford. I’m glad I didn’t go, from 
what I know now. He was a bad man. 
Aunt Tillie was scared of him. Poor 
soul! She gave him all she had—money 
what was left from the old farm, I 
guess.” 

“Do you think—” began Peter, then 
paused. And as she glanced at him in- 
quiringly: “Did you notice that your 
Aunt Tillie seemed—er—frightened last 
night?” he asked at last. 

“I thought so for a while, but she said 
she was only sick. She never lies to 
me.” 

“You don’t believe, then, that she could 
have seen John Bray—that he had come 
back again last night?” 








Tillie have had a | 


‘New Method Makes Music 


Why is it that good people have nothin’ | 


He’s out— | 
somewhere. When I was little, he used to | 


come to Aunt Tillie for money—a tall, | Entire Cost Only a Few Cents a Lesson—and 








“Why, no!” said Beth, turning in sur- | 


prise. “I never thought of it. And yet— 
yes, it might have been.” 


| you the only right way 
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Your Hair Needs “Danderine”’ 


Save your hair and double its beauty. You can have lots of 
long, thick, strong, lustrous hair. Don’t let it stay lifeless, thin, 
scraggly or fading. Bring back its color, vigor and vitality. 
Get a 35-cent bottle of delightful ‘‘ Danderine’’ at any drug or 
toilet counter to freshen your scalp; check dandruff and falling 
hair. Your hair needs stimulating, beautifying ‘‘ Danderine’” 
to restore its life, color, brightness, abundance, ' Hurry, Girls! 














Amazingly Easy to Learn 


Learn to Play or Sing—Every Step Made 
as Easy as ABC 


TRY IT ON APPROVAL 


Nothing Unless Satisfied 


How often have you 
wished that you knew how 
to play the violin or piano 
——or whatever your fa- 
vorite instrument may be 
—or that you could take 
part in singing? 

How many an evening’s 
pleasure has been utterly 
spoiled and ruined by the 
admission, “I can’t sing,” 


or “No, I am sorry, but 
I can’t play.” 
And now—at last— 


this pleasure and satisfac- 
tion that you have so of- 
ten wished for can easily 
be added to your daily life. 

No need to join a class. No need to pay a 
dollar or more per lesson to a private teacher. 
Neither the question of time nor expense is any 
longer a bar——every one of the obstacles that 
have been confiningtyour enjoyment to mere listen- 
ing have now been removed. 

My method of teaching music by mail—in your spare 
time at home, with no strangers arcund to embarrass 
you—makes it amazingly easy to learn to sing by note 
or to play any instrument. s 

“You don’t need to know the first thing about music 
to begin—<don’t need to know one note from another. 
My method takes out all the hard part-—overcomes all 
the difficulties—makes your progress easy, rapid and 
sure. 

Whether for an 





advanced pupil or a beginner, my 
method is a revolutionary improvement over the old 
methods used by private teachers, The lessons I send 
you explain every point and show every step in simple 


Print-and-Picture. form that you can’t go wrong on 
—every step is made as clear as A BC, 
My method is as thorough as it is easy. I teach 


teach you to play or sing by 


note, No “‘trick’’ music, no “numbers,” no make- 
shifts of any kind, 
I call my methed ‘“new’’—simply because it is so 


radically different from the old and hard-to-understand 
ways of teaching music, But my method is thoroughly 
time tried and proven. Over 225,000 successful pupils 
~-from boys and girls of 7 to 8 to men and women 
of 70—are the proof. Largely through the recom- 
mendations of satisfied pupils, I have built up the 
largest schoo] of music in the world. 

To prove what I say. you can take any course on 
trial—singing or any instrument you prefer—and judge 
entirely by your own progress, If for any reason you 
are not satisfied with the course or with what you 
learn from it, then it won’t cost you a single penny. 
I guarantee satisfaction, On the other hand, if you 
are pleased with the course, the total cost amounts 
to only a few cents a lesson, with your music and 
everything also included. When learning to play or 
is so easy, why continue to confine your enjoy- 
ment of music to mere listening? Why not at least let 
me send you my free book that tells you all about my 
methods? I know you will find this book absorbingly 
interesting, simply because it shows you how easy it 
is to turn your_wish to play or sing into an actual 
fact, Just now I am making a special short-time offer 
that cuts the cost per lesson in two—send your name 
now, before this special offer is withdrawn. No obliga- 
tion—simply use the coupon or send your name and 
address in a letter or on a _ posteard, Instruments 
supplied when needed, cash or credit. 
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She became more thoughtful but didn’t 
go on. Peter was on the trail of a clue 
to the mystery, but she had already told 
him so much that further questions 
seemed like personal intrusion. And so: 

“I'd like to tell you, Beth,” he said, 
“that I’m your friend and Mrs. Ber- 
gen’s. If anything should ‘turn up to 
make you unhappy or to make your aunt 
unhappy, and I can help you, wont you 
let me know?” 

“Why do you think anything is goin’ to 
happen?” she asked. 

Her reply was noncommittal. 

“T just wanted you to know you could 
count on me,” he said soberly. “I think 
you've had trouble enough.” 

“But I’m not afraid of Jack Bray,” she 
said with a shrug, “even if Aunt Tillie is. 
He can’t do anything to me. He can’t 
make me go to New York if I don’t want 
to.” 


O. 

She had clenched her brown fists in 
her excitement, and Peter laughed. 

“But what would you say,” he asked 
seriously, “if I told you that last night 
Mr. McGuire saw the same person your 
Aunt Tillie did, and that he was terrified 
almost to the verge of collapse?” 

Beth had risen, her eyes wide with in- 
credulity. 

Biers ork Did he have another spell 

night? You don’t mean—” 

aS went up to his room. He was done 
for. He had seen outside the drawing- 
| room window the face of the very man 
|he’d been guarding himself against. 

Beth’s excitement was growing with the 
moments. 
| “Why, Aunt Tillie didn’t know any- 
| thing about what was frightening Mr. Mc- 
| Guire, no more’n I did,” she gasped. 
“She knows now. She wasn’t sick last 
| night, Beth. She was just bewildered— 
| frightened half out of her wits. I spoke 
| to her after you went home. She wouldn’t 
say a word. She was trying to conceal 
something. But there was a man outside, 
and she knows who he is.” 
| “But what could Jack Bray have to do 
with Mr. McGuire?” she asked in bewil- 
| derment. 
| Peter shrugged. “You know as much 
jas I do. I wouldn’t have told you this if 
| you’d been afraid. But Aunt Tillie cer- 
tainly is.” 

“T’ve just got to talk to Aunt Tillie,” 
Beth broke in, moving toward the door. 
Peter followed her, taking up his hat. 

“Tl go with you,” he said. And then: 

“Aunt Tillie doesn’t know anything 
about McGuire,” she said suddenly. “She 
just couldn’t know. She tells me every- 
thing.” 

“But of course it’s possible that Mc- 
Guire and this John Bray could have met 
in New York—” 

“What would Mr. McGuire be doin’ 
with him!” she said scornfully. 

Peter laughed. 

“Tt’s what he’s 
that matters.” 

“T don’t believe it’s Bray,” said Beth 
confidently. “I don’t believe it.” 





doing with McGuire 


HEY had reached a spot where the 
underbrush was thin; and Beth, who 
had been looking past the tree-trunks to- 
ward the beginnings of the lawns, stopped 
suddenly, her eyes focusing upon some 





object closer at hand. 





“What's that?” she asked, pointing. 

Peter followed the direction of her 
gaze. On a tree in the wood not far 
from the path was a square of cardboard, 
with some writing upon it. 

They approached curiously. With iron- 
ical impudence the message was scrawled 
in red crayon upon the reverse of one of 
Jonathan McGuire’s neat trespass signs, 
and nailed to the tree by an old c! asp- 
knife. Side by side, and intensely in- 
terested, they read: 


TO MIKE McGUIRE: 

I’vE COME BACK! 

You KNow WHat I'vE Got, AND 1 kKNow 
WHAT You’vE GOT. ACT PRONTO. [LL 
COME FOR MY ANSWER AT ELEVEN Fri- 
DAY NIGHT—AT THIS TREE. NO TRICKS 
Ir THERE'S NO ANSWER—YOU KNOW 
WHAT I'LL po. 

Hawk 
“Hawk!” muttered Beth. “Who on 
earth—” 

“Another,” said Peter cryptically. 

“You see!” cried Beth triumphantly. 
“TI knew it couldn’t be John Bray!” 

“This chap seems to be rather in ear- 


nest, doesn’t he? Pronto! That means 
haste.” 

“But it’s only a joke. It must be,’ 
cried Beth. 


Peter loosened the knife, took the plac- 
ard down and turned it over, examining 
it critically. 

“T wonder!” And then, thoughtfully 
“No, I don’t believe it is. It’s addressed 
to McGuire. I’m going to take it to 
him.” 

“Mike McGuire,” corrected Beth. And 
then, “But it really does look queer.” 

“Tt does,” assented Peter; “it appears 
to me as if this message must have come 
from the person McGuire saw last night.” 

Beth looked bewildered. 

“But what has Aunt Tillie got to do 
with—with Hawk? She never knew any- 
body of that name.” 

“Probably not. It isn’t a real name, 
of course.” 

“Then why should it frighten Mr. Mc- 
Guire?” she asked. 

Peter shook his head. “Whether it’s 
real to McGuire or not is what I want 
to know. And I’m going to find out.” 

When they reached a path which cut 
through the trees toward the creek, Beth 
stepped and held out her hand. 

“I’m not goin’ up to the house with 
you. I don’t think I'll see Aunt Tillie 


just now,” she said. ‘Good-by, Mr.—” 
“Peter,” he put in. 
“Good-by, Mr. Peter.” 


“Just Peter,” he insisted. 

“Good-by, Mr. Just Peter. Thanks for 
the playin’. Will you let me come again?” 

“Ves. And I’m going to get you some 
music.” 

“Singin’ music?” she gasped. 

He nodded. 

“And you'll let me know if I can help 
—Aunt Tillie or you?” 

She bobbed her head and was gone. 

Though it was nearly two o’clock, Mc- 
Guire was not yet dressed, and his looks 
when Peter was admitted to him, be- 
spoke a long night of anxiety and vigil. 
Wearing an incongruous flowered dressing- 
gown tied at the waist with a silken cord, 
he turned to the visitor. 
“Well?” he said rather peevishly. 























“I’m sorry to disturb you, Mr. Mc- 
Guire, but something has happened that 
I thought—” 

“What's happened?” the other man 
snapped out, eying the roll of cardboard 
in Peter’s hand. “What?” he gasped. 

Peter smiled and shrugged coolly. 

“It may be only a joke, sir—and I) 
hardly know whether I’m even justified in 
calling it to your attention; but I found 
this placard nailed to a tree near the 
path to the cabin.” 

“Placard!” said McGuire, his sharp 
glance noting the printing of the trespass- 
sign. “Of course—that’s the usual warn- 
in ee F 

“It’s the other side,” said Peter, “that 
is unusual.” And unrolling it carefully, 
he laid it flat on the table beside his em- 
ployer’s break fast-tray. 





\yiccuike stared at the headline, start- | 
ing violently, and then, as if fas- | 
cinated, read the scrawl through to the 
end. Peter could not see his face, but | 
the back of his neck, the ragged fringe 
of moist hair around his bald spot, were | 
eloquent enough. And the hands which | 
held the extraordinary document were far | 
from steady. The gay flowers of the 
dressing-gown mocked the pitiable figure 
it concealed, which seemed suddenly to 
sag into its chair. Peter waited. For a 
long while the dressing-gown was dumb, 
and then as though its occupant was slow- 
ly awakening to the thought that some- 
thing was required of him, it stirred and 
turned slowly in the chair. 

“You—you’ve read this?” asked Mc- 
Guire weakly. 

“Yes sir. It was there to read. It 
was merely stuck on a tree with this 
clasp-knife.” Peter produced the imple- 
ment and handed it to McGuire. 

McGuire took the knife, twisting it 
slowly over in his fingers. “A clasp- 
knife,” he repeated dully. 

“I thought it -best to bring them to 


you,” said Peter, “especially on account | 
of—” | 
“Yes, yes. Of course.” He was star- 


ing at the red crayon scrawl, and as he 
said nothing more, Peter turned toward 
the door, where Stryker stood on guard. 

“Tf there’s nothing else just now, I’ll—” 

“Wait!” uttered the old man, and Peter | 
paused. And then: “Did anyone else see | 
this—this paper?” 

“Ves, Mrs. Bergen’s niece—she saw it | 
first.” 





McGuire glanced at Peter and fell 
heavily into the nearest armchair. “It 
can’t—be done,” he muttered, half to 


himself, and then another oath. He was 
showing his early breeding now. 

“IT might ’a’ known,” he said aloud, 
staring at the paper. 

“Then it isn’t a joke?” asked Peter, 
risking the question. 

“Joke!” roared McGuire. And then 
more quietly: “A joke? I don’t want it | 
talked about,” he muttered with a senile 
smile. And then: “You say a woman 
read it?” 

bb shal 

“She must be kept quiet. I can’t have 
all the neighborhood into my affairs.” 

“T think that can be managed. I'll 
speak to her. In the meanwhile, if there’s 
anything I can do—” 

McGuire looked up at Peter, and their 
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glances met. McGuire's glance wavered 
and then came back to Peter’s face. What 
he found there seemed to satisfy him, for 
he turned to Stryker, who had been listen- 
ing intently. 

“You may go, Stryker,” he commanded. 
“Shut the door, but stay within call.” 


TH valet’s face showed surprise and 
some disappointment, but he mere- 
ly bowed his head and obeyed. 

“I suppose you’re—you’re curious 
about this message, Nichols—coming in 
such a way,” said McGuire after a pause. 

“To tell the truth I am, sir,” replied 





| tect you. 
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Peter. ‘We've done all we could to pro- 
This Hawk must be the devil 


“He is,” repeated McGuire. “Hell’s 
| breed! The thing can’t go on. I’ve got 
| to put a stop to it—and to him.” 

“He speaks of coming again Friday 
night.” 

“Yes—yes, Friday.” And then, his 
fingers trembling along the placard: “I’ve 
got to do what he wants, this time— 
just this time.” 

McGuire was gasping out the phrases 
as though each of them was wrenched 
from his throat. And then with an ef- 
fort at self-control: 

“Sit down, Nichols,” he muttered. 
“Since you’ve seen this, I—I’ll have to 
tell you more. I think I'll need you— 
to help me.” 

Peter obeyed, flattered by his employ- 
er’s manner, and curious as to the immi- 
nent, revelations. 

“I may say that this—this Hawk is a— 
an enemy of mine, Nichols, a_ bitter 
enemy—unscrupulous, a man better dead 
than alive. I—I wish to God you'd shot 
him last night.” 

“Sorry, sir,” said Peter cheerfully. 

“T—I’ve got to do what he wants, this 
time. I can’t have this sort of thing 
goin’ on—with everybody in Black Rock 
reading these damn’ things. You're sure 
my daughter Peggy knows nothing?” 


himself.” 








“I'd be pretty sure of that.” 

“But she might, any time, if he puts 
| up more placards. I’ve got to stop that, 
Nichols. This thing mustn’t go any 
further.” 

“T think you may trust me.” 

“Yes, I think I can. I’ve got to trust 
you now, whether I want to or not. The 
man who wrote this scrawl is the man I 
came down here to get away from.” Peter 
waited while McGuire paused. “You may 
think it’s very strange. It is strange. 
I knew this man called Hawk many years 
ago. I—lI thought he was dead, but he’s 
come back.” 


iat lea paused again, the placard 
in his hands, reading the line which 
so clearly announced that fact. 

“He speaks of something I’ve got— 
something he’s got, Nichols. It’s a paper, 
a—er—a partnership paper we drew up 
years ago out West, and signed. That 
paper is of great value to me. As long 
as he holds it—’’ McGuire halted to 
wipe the sweat from his pallid brow. 
“He holds it as a—well, not exactly as 
a threat, but as a kind of menace to my 
happiness and Peggy’s.” 

“T understand, sir,” put in Peter quiet- 
ly. “Blackmail, in short.” 

“Exactly—blackmail. He wanted five 





thousand dollars, in New York. I re- 
fused him; there’s no end to blackmail 
once you yield. And I came down here, 
but he followed me. But I've got to get 
that paper away from him.” 

“If you were sure he had it with him—” 

“That’s just it. He’s too smart for 
that. He’s got it hidden somewhere. I’ve 
got to get this money for him, from New 
York—I haven’t got it in the house—be- 
fore Friday night.” 

“But blackmail!” 

“T’ve got to, Nichols—this time. I've 
got to.” 

“I wouldn't, sir,” said Peter stoutly. 

“But you don’t know everything. I've 
only told you part,” said McGuire, al- 
most whining. “This is no ordinary case, 
no ordinary blackmail. I’ve got to be 
quick. I’m going to get the money— 
I’m going to get you to go to New York 
and get it.” 

“Me!” 

“Yes—yes. This is Wednesday. I can't 
take any chances of not having it here 
Friday. Peggy is going back this after- 
noon. I'll get her to drive you up. I'll 
phone Sheldon to expect you; he’ll give 
you the money, and you can come back 
tomorrow.” 

“But tonight—” 

“He knows the danger of trying to 
reach me. That’s why he wrote this. I 
wont be bothered tonight. I'll shut the 
house tight and put some of the men in- 
side. If he comes, we'll shoot.” 

“But Friday! Do you mean, sir, that 
you'll go out to him with five thousand 
dollars and risk—” 

“No, I wont. You will,” said Mc- 
Guire, watching Peter’s face craftily. 

“Oh, I see,” replied Peter, aware that 
he was being drawn more deeply into the 
plot than he had wished. “You want me 
to meet him.” 

McGuire noted Peter’s dubious tone, 
and at once got up and laid his hands 
upon his shoulders. 

You'll do this for me, wont you, 
Nichols? I don’t want to see this man. 
I can’t explain. There wouldn’t be any 
danger. He hasn’t anything against you. 
Why should he have? I haven’t anyone 
else that I can trust, but Stryker. And 
Stryker—well, I'd have to tell Stryker. 
You know already. Don’t say you re- 
fuse. it’s—it’s a proof of my confidence. 
You're just the man I want here. I'll 
make it worth your while to stay with 
me—well worth your while.” 


ETER was conscious of a feeling part- 

ly of pity, partly of contempt, for 
the cringing creature pawing at his 
shoulders. Peter had never liked to be 
pawed. It had always rubbed him the 
wrong way. But McGuire’s need was 
great and pity won. 

“Oh, I'll do it if you like,” he said, 
turning aside and releasing himself from 
the clinging fingers, “provided I assume 
no responsibility.” 

“That’s it. No responsibility,” said 
McGuire in a tone of relief. “You'll just 
take that money out, then come away.” 

“And get nothing in return?” asked 
Peter in surprise. “No paper, no re- 
ceipt?” 

“No. Just this once, Nichols. It will 
keep him quiet for a month or so. In 
the meanwhile,”—the old man paused, a 
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cratty look in his eyes,—‘in the mean- 
while we’ll have time to devise a way to 
meet this situation.” 

McGuire came over and faced Peter, 
his watery eyes seeking Peter’s own. 

“You'll swear, Nichols, to say nothing 
of this to anyone?” 

‘Yes. Tl keep silent.” 

‘Nothing to Sheldon.” 

“No,” 

‘And you'll see this—this niece of the 
housekeeper’s ?” 

‘Veur 

[he man gave a gasp of relief and 
sank into his chair. 
“Now go, Nichols—and 





shift your 





clothes. Peggy’s going about four. Come | 
back here, and I'll give you a letter and | 


a check.” 

Peter nodded and reached the door. 
As he opened it, Stryker straightened and 
bowed uncomfortably. But Peter knew 
that he had been listening at the key- 
hole 


CHAPTER X 
SHAD Is UNPLEASANT 


PETER returned from New York on 
Thursday night, having accomplished 
his curious mission. He had first inter- 
epted Beth on her way to the kitchen 
and sworn her to secrecy, advising her 
to say nothing to Mrs. Bergen about the 
events of the previous night. And she 
had agreed to respect his wishes. On 
the way to New York he had sat in the 
rumble of the low red runabout, Miss 
Peggy McGuire at the wheel, driving the 
fashionable Freddy. 

He had gone to Sheldon Senior in the 
morning, and in return for McGuire's 
check had been given cash in the shape of 
ten virginal five-hundred-dollar __ bills. 
This money had been put into an 
envelope and was now folded carefully in 
Peter’s inside pocket. Sheldon Senior, 
to be sure, had asked questions, but with 
1 good grace Peter had evaded him. Dick 
Sheldon was out of town, and so Peter 
put in the remaining period before his 
train-time in a music-store, where he 
spent all the money that remained of his 
salary, on books, a few for the piano, 
but most of them for Beth. He was 
lucky enough to find books on the Ital- 
ian method of voice production, and on 
the way back to McGuire’s, armed with 
these, he stopped off at the Bergen house 
in Black Rock village and returned Beth’s 
ill. 


HERE he found Shad Wells, in his 

shirt-sleeves, smoking a pipe in the 
portico, and looking like a thunder-cloud. 
In response to Peter’s query, he moved 
his right shoulder half an inch in the 
lirection of the door, and then spat into 
the geranium bed. So Peter knocked at 
the door, softly at first, then loudly; 





soap suds. 

“Why, Shad,” she said witheringly, 
after she had greeted Peter, “you might 
have let me know! Come in, Mr. 
Nichols. Excuse my appearance. Wash- 
day,” she explained, as he followed her 
into the dark room. 

_ “TI can’t stop,” said the visitor. 
just came to bring these books.” 





vat | 





Beth emerged, her arms covered with 











Do Your 


Glisten Like the Teeth You See? 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Note the pretty teeth seen every- 
where today. You can see that count- 
less people clean teeth better than 


before. They remove the film which 
dulls teeth. 
This new method is employed on 


millions of teeth every day. Dentists 
everywhere are urging its adoption. 
This is to urge you to test it—free— 
and see what it means to you. 


Film Dulls the Teeth 


A viscous film forms on your teeth. 
You can feel it with your tongue. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. 

The tooth brush does not end it. 
The ordinary tooth paste does not 
dissolve it. So millions find that 
teeth brushed daily are still ruined 
by that film. 


How Millions 


Millions have proved this new way 
by a simple test. If you have not done 
so, make it. Film removal is vitally 
important. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pep- 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to day by 
day combat it. 

This method long seemed barred. 
Pepsin must be activated, and the usual 


| agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. 


But science has discovered a harmless 
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Pepsadent 





REG.U.S. & 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere 


and supplied by druggists in large tubes. 


Teet 


The film is what discolors—not the 
teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles nowa- 
days are traced to film. 


Now a Way to End It 


Dental science, after years of search- 
ing, has found an efhcient film com- 
batant. Able authorities have proved 
it by years of careful tests. Now great 
efforts are being made to bring it into 
universal use. 

The method is embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And, to show 
its powers, a 10-Day Tube is being sent 
to everyone who asks. 


Have Proved It 


activating method. And now active 
pepsin can be every day applied, and 
forced wherever the film goes. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how the teeth whiten as the 
fixed film disappears. 

When you see the results and read 
the reason, Pepsodent will need no 
argument. The cleaner, whiter, safer 
teeth are evidence enough. For your 
own sake, don’t wait longer. Cut out 
the coupon now. 


320 


10-Day Tube Free 


| 

: THE PEPSODENT COMPANY i 
Dept. 260, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 

j Chicago, Ill. 
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Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent tol 
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we teach you how and 
SELL YOUR WORK 


STS ANTERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
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“For me!” she exclaimed, hurriedly 
wiping her arms on her apron. 

“Tone production, exercises,”  ex- 
plained Peter. “And here’s one, ‘The 
Lives of the Great Composers.’ I thought 
you might be interested in reading it.” 

“Oh, yes! I am—I will be. Thank 
you ever so much.” 

“Of course you can’t do much by your- 
self just yet, not without a piano, to get 
saw! pitch, but I’ve brought a tuning-fork, 
an Le 

“But Dve got the harmonium,” Beth 
broke in excitedly. “It’s a little out of 
tune, but—” 

“The harmonium!” asked the be- 
wildered Peter. ‘‘What’s that?” 

Beth proudly indicated a piece of fur- 
niture made of curly walnut which stood 
in the corner of the room. There were 
several books on the top of it—‘‘Gospel 
Hymns,” “Moody and Sankey,” a Metho- 
dist Episcopal hymnbook, and a glass 
case containing wax flowers. 

“We play it Sundays, ” said Beth, “but 
it ought to help.” 

“You play!” he said in surprise. 

“Aunt Tillie and I—oh, just hymns.” 
She sat while Peter watched, began pump- 
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Your Chance to Make Big 
Profits in Vulcanizing 


Here is your chance to get into a highly profitable 
business which will make you independent. High 
class vulcanizers are in demand everywhere. Many 
of our graduates make $3,000 a year and over. 

We make the Anderson steam vuicanizer and An 

-treader and teach you the famous Anderson Method 


Anderson method of vulcan- 
izing and retrea ee The 
course requires 5 

days and costs $20. ? on 
buy an Anderson 8, Ht oa 
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yo per day sxpense 
money while learni 


canizers to do work which 
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ing vigorously with her feet, and present- 
|ly the instrument emitted a doleful sound. 
“It has notes, anyhow,” said Beth with a 
laugh. 

“Splendid!” said Peter. ‘And when 
I've told you what to do, you can practice 
here. You'll come soon?” 

She nodded. ‘When?” 

“Tomorrow sometime?” And _ then: 
“What’s the matter with Wells?” he 
asked. 

She frowned. 
marry him. It’s the 


“He’s just asked me to 
twenty-seventh 


“T can’t be botherin’ with Shad on 
wash-day—nor any other day,” she added 
as though in an afterthought. 

Peter laughed. He was quite sure that 


she didn’t want to do. 

“He knows I was at the cabin yester- 
day,” she said in a low voice. “He was 
watchin’.” 

Peter was silent a moment, glancing 
at the books he had just brought her. 
| “Of course, if he has any claim on you, 
perhaps—” he began, when she broke in. 

“Claim! He hasn’t,” she gasped. “T’ll 
do as I please. And he’d better quit 
pesterin’ me, or I’ll—put him through 
the clothes-wringer.” 

Peter grinned. “He almost looks as 
though you’d done that already.” 

And as she followed him to the door: 
“T thought I ought to tell you about Shad. 
When he gets ugly, he’s ugly an’ no mis- 
take.” 

“Do you still think he’ll—swallow me 
at one gobble?” he asked. 

She stared at him a moment and then 
laughed with a full throat. “I hope he 
don’t—at least not till I’ve had my singin’ 
lessons.” 

“TI think I can promise you that,” said 
Peter. 





I yee followed him out to the porch, 
where they looked about for Shad. 

| He had disappeared. And in the “Lizzie,” 

| which had been panting by the side of the 

|road, Peter was conducted by the soiled 


nobody would ever make her do anything 


young man at the wheel to Black Rock 
House. 

Nothing unusual had happened in his 
absence, nor had any other messages or 
warnings been posted; for Stryker, re- 
leased for this duty, had searched all the 
morning and found nothing. Hawk was 
waiting, biding his hour. Curiously 
enough, an astonishing calm seemed ty 
have falien over the person of Jonathan 
K. McGuire. When Peter arrived, he 
found his employer seated on the portico 
in a wicker chair, smoking his ajfter- 
supper cigar. True, the day guards were 
posted near by, and Stryker hovered as 
was his wont, but the change in his em- 
ployer’s demeanor was so apparent that 
Peter wondered how such a stolid-looking 
creature could ever have lost his self- 
control. 

He put the money in the safe, care- 
fully locked the combination and _ then 
turned into the room again. 

“Thanks, Nichols,” he said. “You'd 
better have some supper and get to bed 
tonight. I don’t think you'll be needed.’ 
And then, as Peter’s look showed his sur- 
prise: “I know my man, better than you 
do. Tomorrow night we shall see.” 

He closed his lips into a thin line, shot 
out his jaw and lowered his brows un- 
pleasantly. Courage of a sort had come 
back to him, the. courage of the anima! 
at bay, which fights against the inevi- 
table. 

To Peter the time seemed propitious 
to state the need for the observation 
towers, and he explained in detail his 
projects. But McGuire listened, and 
when Peter had finished speaking, merely 
shook his head. 

“What you say is quite true. The 
towers must be built. I've thought s: 
for a long time. In a few days we wil! 
speak of that again—after tomorrow 
night,” he finished significantly. 

“As you please,” said Peter, “but every 
day lost now may—” 

“We'll gain these days later,” his em- 
ployer broke in abruptly. “I want you 
to stay around here now.” 


N Friday morning McGuire insisted 

on having Peter show him the tree 
where the placard had been discovered, 
and Peter having taken lunch with him, 
led him down to the big sugar-maple, off 
the path to the cabin. Peter saw that he 
scanned the woods narrowly and walked 
with a hand in his waist-band, which 
Peter knew held an army revolver; but 
the whine was gone from his voice, the 
trembling from his hands. He walked 
around the maple with Peter, regarding it 
with a sort of morbid abstraction, and 
then himself led the way to the path and 
to the house. Why he wanted to look at 
the tree was more than Peter could under- 
stand, for it was Peter, and not he, who 
was to keep this costly assignation. 

“You understand, Nichols,” he said 
when they reached the portico, “you’ve 
agreed to go tonight—at eleven.” 

“T wish you’d let me meet him—with- 
out the money.” 

“No—no. I’ve made up my mind,” 
gasped McGuire with an access of his old 
alarm. ‘There can’t be any change in 
the plan—no change at all.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Peter. 
my money I’m giving away.” 


“Tt’s not 
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How I Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


‘Of course I place you! Mr. Ad- 


dison Sims of Seattle. 

‘If I remember correctly---and I 
do remember correctly—Mr. Bur- 
roughs, the lumberman, introduced me 
to you at the luncheon of the Seattle 
Rotary Club three years ago in May. 
This is a pleasure indeed! I haven't 
laid eyes on you since that day. How 
is the grain business? And how did 
that amalgamation work out?” 

The assurance of this speaker-—in 
the crowded corridor of the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin—compelled me to turn and look 
at him, though I must say it is not my 
usual habit to “listen in” even in a 
hotel lobby. 

“He is David M. Roth, the most 
famous memory expert in the United 
States,” said my friend Kennedy, an- 
swering my _question before I could 
get it out. “He will show you a lot 
more wonderful things than that, be- 
fore the evening is over.” 

And he did. 

As we went into the banquet room the 
toastmaster was introducing a long line of 
the guests to Mr. Roth. I got in line and 
when it came my turn, Mr. Roth asked, 
‘What are your initials, Mr. Jones, and 
your business connection and _ telephone 
number?” Why he asked this, I learned 
later, when he picked out from the crowd 
the 60 men he had met two hours before 
ind called each by name without a mis- 
take. What is more, he named each man’s 
business and telephone number, for good 
measure. 

I wont tell you all the other amazing 
things this man did except to tell how he 
called back, without a minute’s hesitation, 
long lists of numbers, bank clearings, prices, 
lot numbers, parcel post rates and anything 
else the guests gave him in rapid order. 

Yes 

When I met Mr. Roth—which you may 
be ‘sure I did the first chance I got —he 
rather bowled me over by saying in his quiet, 
modest way: < 

“There is nothing miraculous about my 
remembering anything I want to remember, 
whether it be names, faces, figures, facts or 
something I have read in a magazine. 

“You can do this just as easily as I do. 
Anyone with an average mind can learn 
quickly to do exactly the same things which 
seem so miraculous when I do them. 

“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, 
“was originally very faulty. Yes it was— 
a really poor memory. On meeting a man I 
would lose his name in thirty seconds, while 
now there are probably 10,000 men and 
women in the United States, many of whom 
I have met but once, whose names I can 
call instantly on meeting them.” 

“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I 
interrupted, “you have given years to it. 
But how about me?” 





“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach you 
the secret of a good memory in one evening. 
This is not a guess, because I have done it 
with thousands of pupils. In the first of 
seven simple lessons which I have prepared 
for home study, I show you the basic 
principle of my whole system and you will 
find it—not hard work as you might fear— 
but just like playing a fascinating game. I 
will prove it to you.” 

He didn’t have to prove it. His Course 
did; I got it the very next day from his pub- 
lishers, the Independent Corporation. 

When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose 
I was the most surprised man in forty-eight 
states to find that I had learned in about one 
hour—how to remember a list of one hun- 
dred words so that I could call them off* 
forward and back without a single mistake. 

That first lesson stuck. And so did the 
other six. 

Read this letter from Terence J. McManus, 
of the firm of Olcott, Bonynge, McManus & 
Ernst, Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 170 
Broadway, and one of the most famous trial 
lawyers in New York: 

“‘May I take occasion to state that I regard 
your service in giving this system to the 
world as a public benefaction. The wonder- 
ful simplicity of the method, and the ease 
with which its principles may be acquired, 
especially appeal to me. I may add that 
I already had occasion to test the effective- 
ness of the first two lessons in the prepara- 
tion for trial of an important action in which 
I am about to engage.” 

Mr. McManus didn’t put it a bit too 
strong. 

The Roth Course is priceless! I can ab- 
solutely count on my memory now. I can 
call the name of most any man I have met 
before—and I am getting better all the 
time. JI can remember any figures I wish 
to remember. Telephone numbers come to 
mind instantly, once I have filed them by 
Mr. Roth’s easy method. Street addresses 
are just as easy. 

The old fear of forgetting (you know what 
that is) has vanished. I used to be “scared 
stiff’ on my feet—because I wasn’t sure. I 
couldn’t remember what I wanted to say. 

Now I am sure of myself, and confident, 
and “easy as an old shoe” when I get on my 
feet at the club, or at a banquet, or in a 
business meeting, or in any social gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all 
is that I have become a good conversation- 
alist—and I used to be as silent as a sphinx 
when I got into a crowd of people who knew 
things. 

Now I can call up like a flash of lightning 
most any fact I want right at the instant I 
need it most. I used to think a “hair trig- 
ger” memory belonged only to the prodigy 
and genius. Now I see that every man of 
us has that kind of a memory if he only 
knows how to make it work right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after 
groping around in the dark for so many 
years to be able to switch the big searchlight 
on your mind and see instantly everything 
you want to remember. 

This Roth Course will do wonders in your 
office. 

Since we took it up you never hear any- 
one in our office say “I guess” or “I think it 
was about so much” or “I forget that right 


now” or “I can’t remember” or “I must 
look up his name.” Now they are right 
there with the answer—like a shot. 

Have you ever heard of “Multigraph 
Smith?” Real name H. Q. Smith, Division 
Manager of the Multigraph Sales Company, 
Ltd., in Montreal. Here is just a bit from 
a letter of his that I saw last week. 

“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: 

Mr. Roth has a most remarkabe Memory 

Course. It is simple, and easy as falling off 

a log. Yet with one hour a day of practice 

anyone——I don’t care who he is——can im- 

prove his memory 100% in a week and 

1,000% in six months.” 

My advice to you is don’t wait another 
minute. Send to Independent Corporation 
for Mr. Roth’s amazing course and see what 
a wonderful memory you have got. Your 
dividends in increased power will be enor- 
mous. Victor JONES 


While Mr. Jones has chosen the story form for this ac- 
count of his experience and that ef ecthers with the Roth 
Memory Course, he has used only facts that are known per- 
sonally to the President cf the Independent Corporation, 
who hereby verifies the accuracy of Mr. Jones’ story tn ail 
tts particulars. 


Send No Money 

So confident is the Independent Corpora- 
tion, the publishers of the Roth Memory 
Course, that once you have an opportunity 
to see in your own home how easy it is to 
double, yes, triple your memory power in a 
few short hours, that they are willing to 
send the course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied send 
it back any time within five days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
as are the thousands of other men and 
women who have used the course, send only 
$5 in full payment. You take no risk and 
you have everything to gain, so mail the 
coupon now before this remarkable offer 
is withdrawn. 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. R-1544 119 W. 40th St., New York 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R-1544 119 W. 40th St. New York 

You may send me the Course or Courses 
checked below. Within five days after receipt I 
wi.l either remail them or send you $5 for each 
in full payment. 


Roth Memory Course 
By David M. Roth 
How to Read Character at Sight 


ed By Dr. K. M. H. Blackford 
rm Master of Speech 
— By Frederick Houk Law 


al Super-Salesmanship 

By Arthur Newcomb ($7) 

ae Purinton Course in Personal Efficiency 
By Edward Earle Purinton 

Ferrin Home—Account System 
By Wesley W. Ferrin, 


($3) 
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“It- wont matter, Nichols. I—I’ve got 
a lot more.” 

“But the principle—” protested Peter. 

“To hell with the principle,” growled 
the old man. 

Peter turned and went back to the 
cabin, somewhat disgusted with his whole 
undertaking. Already he had been here 
for five days, and except for two walks 
through the woods for purposes of in- 
vestigation, nothing that he had come to 
do had been accomplished. He had not 
yet even visited the sawmills which were 
down on the corduroy road five miles 
away. So far as he could see, for the 
present he was merely McGuire’s handy 
man, a kind of upper servant and mes- 
senger, whose duties could have been per- 
formed as capably by Stryker or Shad 
Wells or even Jesse Brown. The forest 
called him. It needed him. 

He reached the cabin, threw off his 
coat, and had hardly settled down at the 
table to finish his drawing, a plan of the 
observation-towers, when Beth appeared. 
He rose and greeted her. Her face was 
flushed, for she had been running. 

“Has Shad been here?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

“Oh,” she gasped, “I was afraid he’d 
get here before me.. I took the short-cut 
through the woods.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“He said he—he was going to break 
you to bits.” 

“To bits! Me? Why?” 

“Because he—he says I oughtn’t to 
come here.” 

“Oh, I see,” he muttered; and then 
with a grin: “And what do you think 
about it, Beth?” 

“T’ll do what I please,” she said. “so 
long as I think it’s all right. What busi- 
ness has he got to stop me!” 

Peter laughed. “Don’t let’s bother 
then. Did you bring your books?” 

She hadn’t brought them. She 
come in such a hurry. 

“But aren’t you 
comes?” she asked. 

“T don’t know,” said Peter. 
think I ought to be?” 

“Well, Shad’s—he’s what they call a 
hellion around here.” 

“What’s a—er—hellion?” 


“A Live One 
HitsWeezer 


“How sweetly Weezer 
sleeps!’’ the drummers 
used to say, as they eager] 
boarded the train that too 
them away from that 
strangely named town. But 
now everything is—oh, so 
different. How it all hap- 
pened is told in that spirited 
story ‘“‘A Live One Hits 
Weezer,’’ by Winona God- 
frey, which will appear in 
the next, the May, issue of— 


The Green Book 


Magazine 


had 
afraid—when he 


“Do you 














“A—a scrapper.” 
“Oh, a fighting man?” 
“Yes.” 


PETER sat down at the piano and 
struck loudly some strident discords 
in the bass. “Like this!” he laughed. 
“Tsn’t it ugly, Beth? That’s what fight- 
ing is—I had it day and night for years. 
If Shad had been in the war, he wouldn't 
ever want to fight again.” 

“Were you in the war?” asked Beth in 
amazement. 

“Of course. Where would I have 
been?” And before she could reply, he 
had swept into the rumbling bass of the 
“Revolutionary Etude.” She sank into a 
chair and sat silent, listening, at first 
watching the door; and then, as the soul 
of the artist within her awoke, she forgot 
everything but the music. There was a 
long silence at the end when Peter paused, 
and then he heard her voice, tense, sup- 
pressed. 

“T could see it—you made me see it!” 

she gasped, almost in a whisper. “War— 
revolution—the angry people crowding, 
pushing—a crowd with guns and sticks 
howling at a gate—and then a man trying 
to speak to them, appealing—” 
* Peter turned quickly at the words and 
faced her. Her eyes were like stars, her 
soul wrapped in the vision his music had 
painted. Peter had lived that scene 
again and again, but how could Beth know 
unless he had made her see it? There 
was something strange, uncanny, in Beth’s 
vision of the great drama of Peter’s life. 
And yet she had seen. Even now her 
spirit was afar. 

“And what happened to the man who 
ig appealing to them?” he asked sober- 
y. 

She closed her eyes, then opened them 
toward him, shaking her head. “I—I 
don’t know; it’s all gone now.” 

“But you saw what I played. That is 
what happened.” 

“What do you mean?” she questioned, 
startled in her turn. 

Peter shrugged himself into the present 
moment. “Nothing. It’s just—revolu- 
tion, war. War is like that, Beth,” he 
went on quietly after a moment. “Like 
the motif in the bass—there is no end; 
the threat of it never stops, day or night. 
Only hell could be like it.” 

Beth slowly came out of her dream. 
“You fought?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes.” 

Another silence. “I—I think I under- 
stand now why you're not afraid.” 

“But I am afraid, Beth,” he said with 
a smile. “I was always afraid in the war. 
Because Death is always waiting just 
around the corner. Nobody who has been 
in the war wants ever to fight again.” 

He turned to the piano. “They all 
want happiness, Beth—peace. This!” he 
finished; and his roving fingers played 
softly the Tschaikovsky “Reverie.” 

When he had finished, he turned to 
her, smiling. 

“What vision do you 
Beth?” 

She started as though from a dream. 
“Oh, happiness—and sadness too.” 

“Yes,” said Peter soberly. “No one 
knows what it is to be happy unless he 
has been sad.” 

“That’s true, isn’t it,” she muttered, 


see in that, 


looking at him in wonder. “I never knew 
what unhappiness was for, but I guess 
that’s it.” 

He caught the minor note in her voice 
and smiled. “Come now,” he said, “we’l] 
have our first lesson.” 

“Without the books?” 

“Yes. We'll try breathing.” 

“Breathing?” 

“Yes—from the diaphragm.” 

And as she looked bewildered: 
the stomach—not from the 
Breathe deeply and say ‘Ah!’” 

She obeyed him and did it naturally, 
as though she had never breathed in any 
other way. 

“Fine!” he cried, and touched a note 
on the piano. ‘Now sing it. Throw it 
forward. Softly first, then louder.” 

It was while she was carrying out this 
instruction that a shadow appeared on 
the doorsill, followed in a moment by 
the figure of Shad Wells. Beth’s “Ah!” 
ceased suddenly. The visitor stood out- 
side, his hands on his hips, in silent rage. 

Peter merely glanced at him over his 
shoulder. 

‘How are you, Wells?” he said polite- 
ly. “Wont you come in? We're having 
a singing-lesson.” 

Shad did not move nor speak as Peter 
went on: “Take the chair by the door, 
old man. The cigarettes are on the table. 
—-Now, Beth—” 


“From 
chest, 


UT Beth remained as she was, un- 
easily regarding the intruder, for she 
knew that Shad was there for no good 
purpose. Peter caught her look and 
turned toward the door, deliberately ig- 
noring the man’s threatening demeanor. 

“We wont be long,” he began coolly, 
“not over half an hour.” 

“No, I know ye wont,” growled Shad. 
And then to the girl: “Beth, come out 0’ 
there!” 

“Who are you to say where I come or 
go?” she said evenly. 

Peter walked to the door and’ faced 
Shad outside. 

“There wont be any trouble unless 
Wells makes it.” And then, as if a new 
thought had come to him, he said more 
cheerfully: “Perhaps he doesn’t quite 
understand.” 

“Oh, I understand, all right!” 

She glanced at Peter, who nodded to- 
ward the path, and she came between 
them. 

“Go on back, Shad,” she said. 

“Nig,” 

“Do you mean it? If you do, I'm 
through with you. You understand?” 

Peter took the girl by the arm and 
led her gently away. 

“Damn him! I'll fix him!” muttered 
Shad, quivering with rage. But Peter, 
having fortified himself with a cigarette, 
was now returning. Wells advanced into 
an open space where there was plenty of 
room to swing his elbows, and waited. 

“Now, Wells,” said Peter alertly, “you 
wanted to see me?” 

“Yes, I did, ye stuck-up piano-playin’, 
psalm-singin—” He broke off and leaped 
for Peter, both fists flying. 


(Even more engrossing episodes of 
“The Vagrant Duke” are portrayed in the 
installment to appear in the next, the 
May, issue of The Green Book Magazine.) 





